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TOTHS 



HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 



JAMES YORK, D. D. 



JLOllD BISHOP OF ELY. 



HY LORD, 

When, five years ago, an 
important station in the University of 
Cambridge awaited your Lordship's dis* 
posal, you were pleased to offer it to 
me. The circumstances under which this 
c^r was made, demand a public acknow- 
ledgement. I had never seen your Lord- 
ship ; I possessed no connexion which 
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could possibly recommend me to your 
favour; I was known to you, only by 
my endeavours, in common with many 
others, to discharge my duty as a tutor 
in the University; and by some very 

« 

imperfect, but certainly, well-intended, 
and, as you thought, useful publications 
since. In an age by no means wanting 
in examples of honourable patrohage, al- 
though this deserve not to be mentioned 
in respect of the object of your Lordship's 
choice, it is inferior to none in the purity 
and disinterestedness of the motives which 
suggested it. 

How the . following work may be re- 
ceived, I pretend not to foreteL My 
first prayer conoerning it is, that it may 
do good to any: my second hope, that 
it may assist, what it hath always' b^a 
my earnest wish to promote, the religious 
part of an academical education. If 

in this latter view it might seem, iq any 
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degree, to excuse your Lordship's judgment 
of its author, I shall be gratified by the 
reflection, that, to a kindness flowing from 
public principles, I have made the best 
pubhc return in my power. 

In the meantime, and in every event, 
I rejoice in the opportunity here afforded 
me of testifying the sense I entertain of 
your Lordship's conduct, and of a notice 
which I regard as the most flattering 
distinction of my life. 

1 am. 

My Lord, 

With sentiments of gratitude 
and respect. 

Your Lordship's faithful 
And most obliged servant, 

W. PALEY. 
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CONSIDERATIONS. 
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1 DEE It it UhnecJessary to ptove'that mati« 
kind stood in need of a revelatibn; be^ 
cause I have met with no serious person 
who thi'nks' that, even uufler the Cluristiaii 
levelation, we have too mtich light, or any 
degree of assurance which is superfluous* 
I desire moreover, that, in judging of Chris- 
lianitjy it may be remembered, that the 
question lies between this reHgion and 
none : for, if the Christian religion be not 
opedible, no one, with whom we have to 
do, will support the pret^OLsions of any 
other* 

Suppose, then, the ^orld we live in to 
have had a Creator ; suppose it to appear, 
from the predominant aim and tendency 

VOL. I. A 
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of the provisions and contrivances observ- 
able in the universe, that the Deity, when 
he formed it, consulted for the happiness 
of his sensitive creation ; suppose the dis- 
position which dictated this counsel to con- 
tinue ; suppose a part of the creation to 
have received faculties from their Maker, 
by which they are capable of rendering a 
moral obedience to his will, and of volun- 
tarily pursuing any end for which he has 
Resigned them ; . suppose the Creator t6 
intend for these, his rational and accounts 
able agents, a second state of ej^isteiic^^ in 
which their situation will be regulatejl by 
their behaviour in the first state, by wl^ieh 
supposition (and by no other) the objectiol> 
to the divine government in not putting a 
difference between the good and the badj 
and the inconsistency of this confusion 
with the care and benevolence discover- 
able in the works of the Deity .is done 
away ; suppose it to be of the utmost im-^ 
portance to the subjects of this dispensa-i 
tion to know what is intended for them, 
thjatis, suppose the knowledge of it to be 
highly conducive to the happiness of the 
species, a purpose which so many provi-» 
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sians of' nature are calculated to ptomote : 
Suppose, neivertheless, almost the whole 
race, either by the imperfectiofa of their 
faculties, the misfortune of their situation, 
or by the loss of some prior revelation^ to 
want this knavrledge, and not to be likely 
without the aid of a new revelation to at- 
tain it : Under these circumstances, is it im- 
probable that a revelation should be made? 
is it incredible that God should interpose 
for such a purpose ? Suppose him to design 
for mankind a future state ; is it unlikely 
that he should acquaint them with it ? 

Now in what way can a revelation be 
made^ but by miracles ? In none whicli we 
are able to conceived Consequently, in 
whatever degree it is probable^ or not very 
knprobablC) that a revelaticm should be 
communicated to mankind at all; in the 
same degree is it probable, or not very im- 
probable, that niiracles should be wrought. 
Therefore, when miracles are related to 
have been wrought in the promulgating of 
a revelation manifestly wanted, and, if true, 
of inestimable value, the improbability 
which arises from the miraculous nature of 
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the things related, is not greater than tiic 
original improbability that such a revela* 
tion should be imparted by God, 

I wish it, however, to be correctly under- 
stood, in what manner, and to what ext^it, 
this ai^ument is alleged. We do not as^ 
simGie the attributes of the Deity, or the 
existence of a future state in order to prwe 
the Ideality of miracles. That reality always 
must be proved by evidence- AVe assert 
only, that in miracles adduced in support 
of revelation, there is not any such ante^- 
cedent improbability as no testimony can 
surmount. And for the purpose of main- 
taining this assertion, we contend, that the 
^credibility of miracles related to have 
been wrought in attestation of a message 
trom God, conveying intelligence of a fur 
ture^i^te of rewards and punishments, and 
teaching mankind how to prepare them- 
selves for that state, is not in itself greater 
than the event, call it either probable or 
improbable, of the two following proposi- 
tions being true : namely, first, that a future 
state of existence should be destined by 
God for his human creation; and, secondly^ 



that, being so destined, he should acquaint 
them with it. It is not necessary for our 
purpose, that these propositions be capable 
of proof, or even that, by arguments drawn 
from the light of nature, they can be made 
out to be probable ; it is enough that we 
are able to say concerning them, that they 
are not so violently improbable, so contra- 
dictory to what we already believe of the 
divine pow» and character, that eitlier 
the propositions themselves, or facts strictly 
connected with the propositions (and there- 
fore no farther improbable than they are 
improbable), ought to be rejected at first 
sight, and to be rejected by whatever 
strength or complication of evidence they 
be attested. 

• » • 

This is the prejudication we would re- 
sist. For to this length does a modem ob- 
jection to miracles go, viz. that no human 
testimony can in any case render them 
credible. I think the reflection above 
stated, that, if there be a revelation, there 
roust be miracles, and that, under the cir- 
cumstances in which the human species 
are placed, a revdation is not improbable,^ 
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or not improbable in, qny great degree, to 
be a fair answer to the whole objectionv 

But smce it is an objection which stands 
in the very threshold of our argument^ 
^nd, if admitted, is a bar to every, proof, 
and to all future reasoning upon the sub* 
ject, it may be necessary, beftwe ^e pro- 
ceed farther, to examine the principle upon 
which it professes to be founded ; which 
principle is concisely this, That it is con* 
trary to experience that a miracle should be 
true, but not^ contrary to experience that 
testimony should be fdlse. 

Now there appears a small ambiguity in 
the term " experience,"" and in the phrases 
f' contrary to experience,'" or " contradicts 
ing experience/" wjiich it may be neces- 
sary to renjove in the first place. Strictly 
speaking, the narrative of a fact is then 
only contrary to experience, whea the fact 
is related to have existed at a time and 
place, at which time and place we being 
present did not percdlve it to exist; as if 
it should be asserted, that in a particular 
room;, and nt a particular hour of a certain 



daj, a man was raised from the dead, in 
which room, and at the time specified, wei 
being present and looking on, perceived ho 
such event to have take*i place. Here 
the asse^'tion is contrary to experience pro-^ 
perly ^ so called : and this is a contrariety 
which no evidence can surmount, It mat- 
ters nothing, whether the fact be of a mira- 
culous nature or not. But although this be 
the experience, and the contrariety, which 
archbishop Tillotson alleged in the quota- 
tion with which Mr Hume opens his Essay, 
it is certainly not that experience, nor that 
contrariety, which Mr Hume himsdf in-, 
tended to object. And, short of this, I 
know no intelhgible signification which can 
be affixed to the term ^* contrary to expe- 
rience,'" but one, viz. that of not having 
ourselves experienced any thing similar to 
the thing related, or such things not being 
generally experienced by others. I say 
^'. not generally:"' for to state concerning 
the fact in question, that no such thing was 
ever experienced, or that universal experi- 
ence is against it; is to assume the subject 
of the controversy. 



a 

Now tbfi ^prp)bability which snses f^m 
the want (for th^ properly is a want, not a 
c^ontradiction) of experience, is only equal 
to the probability there is, that, if the 
thing were true, we should experience 
thin^ similar to it^ pr that such things 
would be generally e^^perienced. Suppose 
it then to l^ true that miracles were 
ijtrrought on th^ first promulgation of 
Christianity, when nothing but miracles 
pould decide its authority,- is it certain that 
such miracles would be repeated so often, 
and in so many places, as to become ob- 
jects of general experience ? Is it a pro- 
bability approaching to pertainty? is it a 
probability of any gregt strength or force ? 
is it such as no evidpnqe can encounter ? 
And yet t})is piobability is the exact co9i* 
ferscy and therefore the exact measure, of 
the improbability which arises from the 
want of experience, and which Mr Hum^ 
represents as invippible by huinan testi- 
piony. 

Jt is not like aQeging a new law of 
nature, or a new experiment in natural 
philosophy ; because, when these are re* 
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lated, it is expected that, under the same 
ciroumstances, the same effect will follow 
umversallj ; and, in proportion as this ex- 
pectation is jufttly entertained, the want ot 
a corresponding experience negatives the 
history. But to expect ccmceming a mi- 
racle, thaX it should succeed upon a repeti- 
tion, is to expect that which would make 
it cease to be a mirade, which is contrary 
to its nature ,as such, and would totally 
destroy the use and purpose for which it 
was wrought. 

The force of experience as an objection 
to miracles, is founded in the presumption, 
either that the course of nature is invariable, 
or that, if it be ever varie<1, variations will 
be frequent and general. Has the neces- 
sity of this alternative been demcmstrated ? 
Permit us to call the course of nature the 
agency of an intelligent Being ; and is there 
any gpod reason for judging this state of the 
case to be probable ? Ought we not rather 
to expect, that such a Being, on occasions 
of peculiajT importance, may interrupt the 
order which he had appointed, yet, that 
such occasions should return seldom ; that 
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these inteiTuptiom consequently should be 
confined to the experience of a few ; that 
the want of it, therefore, in many, should 
be matter neither of surprise nor objection ^ 

But as a continuation of the argument 
from experience, it is said that, when we 
advance accounts of miracles, we assign. efr 
fects without causes, or we attribute effect 
to caus^ inadequate to the purpose, or to 
causes, of the operation of whith we have no 
experience. Of what causes, we may asky 
and of what eflFects does the objection 
speak ? If it be answered that, when we 
ascribe the cure of the palsy to a touch, of 
blindnes to the anointing of the eyes with 
clay, or the rising of the dead to a word, we 
lay ourselves open to this imputation ; we 
reply, that we ascribe no such effects to such 
causes. We perceive no virtue or energy 
in these things more than in other things of 
the same kind. They are merely signs to 
connect the miracle with its end. The effect 
we ascribe simply to the volition of- the 
Deity ; of whose existence and power, not 
to say of whose presence and agency, we 
have previous and independent proof Wc 
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have, therefore, all we seek fot in the works 
of rational agents, — a sufficient power and 
an adequate motive. In a word, once be- 
lieve that there is a God, and miracles are 
not incredible. 

Mr Hume states the case of miracles to 
be a cSontest of opposite improbabilities^ 
that is to sdy, a question whether it be 
more improbable that the miracle should be 
true, or the testimony false : and this I think 
a fair account of the controversy- But herein 
I renlark a want of argumentative justice^ 
that, in describing the improbability of 
miracles, he suppresses all those circum- 
stances 6f extenuation, which result from 
our knowledge of the existence, power, and 
disposition of the Deity ; his concern in the 
creation ; the end answered by the miracle, 
the importance of that end, and its subser- 
viency to the plan pursued in the work of 
nature. As Mr Hume has represented the 
question, miracles are alike incredible to 
him who is previously assured of the con^ 
stant agency of a Divine Being, and to him 
who believes that no such Being exists in 
the universe. They are equally incredible. 
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whether related to have been wrought 
upon occasions the most deserving, and 
for purposes the most beneficial, or for no 
assignable end whatever, or for an end con- 
fessedly trifling or pernicious. This surely 
cannot be a correct statement. In adjust- 
ing also the other side of the balance, the 
strength and weight of testimony, this au- 
thor has provided an answer to every pos- 
sible accumulation of historical proof by 
ielling us, that we are not obHged to explain 
how the story or the evidence arose. Now 
I think that we are obliged ; not, perhaps, 
to show by positive accounts how it did, 
but by a probable hypothesis how it might 
so happen. The existence of the testimony 
is a phenomenon; the truth of the fact 
solves the phenomenon. If we reject this 
solution, we ought to have some other to 
rest in ; and none, even by our adver-^ 
saries, can be admitted, which is not con- 
sistent with the principles that regulate 
human affairs and human conduct at pr&f 
sent, or which makes men tlien to have 
been a different kind of beings from what 
they are now, 
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But the short consideration which, inde- 
pendently of every other, convinces me that 
there is no solid foundation in Mr Hume's 
conclusion is the following. When a theo- 
rem is proposed to a mathematician, the 
first thing he does with it is to try it upon 
a simple cstee ; and if it produce a false re*- 
suit, he is sure that there must be s<Hne 
mistake in the demonstration. Now to pro- 
ceed in this way with what may be called 
Mr Hume's theorem. If twelve men, whose 
probity and good sense I had long known, 
shoidd seriously and circumstantially relate 
to me an account of a miracle wrought be- 
fore their eyes, and in which it was impossi-- 
ble that they should be deceived ; if the go- 
vernor of the country, hearing a rumour of 
this account, should call these men into his 
presence, and offer them a short pro]K>sal, 
either to confess the imposture, or submit 
to be tied up to a gibbet ; if they should 
refuse with one voice to acknowledge that 
there existed any falsehood or imposture in 
the case ; if this threat were communicated 
to them separately, yet with no different 
effect ; if it was at last executed ; if I my- 
self saw them, one afler another, consent- 
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ing to be racked, burnt, or stran^d, rather 
than give up the truth of their account ; — 
&till, if Mr Hume's rule be my guide» I 
am not to believe them. Now I under- 
take to say that there exists not a scep- 
tic in the world, who would not believe 
them, or who would defend such incre-^ 
(dulity. 

Instances of spurious miracles supported 
by strong apparent testimony, undoubtedly 
demand examination; Mr Hume has en-^ 
deavoured to fortify hid argument by some 
examples of this kind. I hope in a proper 
place W show that none of them, reach the 
strength or circumstances of the Christian 
evidence. In these, however, consists the 
weight of his objection; in the principle 
itself, I am persuaded, there is none. 
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PART I. 



OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
OF CHRISTIANITY, AND WHEREIN IT IS 
DISTINGUISHED FROM THE EVIDENCE 
ALLEGED FOR OTHER MIRACLES. 

The two propositions which I shall en- 
deavour to establish are these : 

I. That there is satisfactory evidence that 
many, professing to be original witnesses of 
the Christian miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
imdergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts; 
and that they also submitted, from the same 
motives, to new rules of conduct. 

II. That there is not satisfactory evidence, 
that persons professing to be original wit-, 
nesses of other miracles, in their nature as 
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certain as these are, have ever acted in the 
same manner, in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and properly m con- 
sequence of their belief of those accounts. 



The first of these propositions, as it forms 
the argument, will stand at the head of the 
following mne chapters. 
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» 

^here is satisfactory evidence that mamf^ pro- 
fessing to be original mtnesses of the Chris" 
tian miracles^ passed their lives in laboufSj 
dangers^ and sufferings^ vohmtarUy under-- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered^ and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts; and that they 
also submitted^ from the same motives^ to 
new rules of conduct* 

To support this proposition^ two points are 
iiecessary to be made out : first, that the 
iPounder of the institution, his associates and 
immediate followers^ acted the part which 
the proposition imputes to them : secondly, 
that they did so in attestation of the mira** 
culous history recorded in our Scriptures, 
and solely in consequence of their belief of 
the truth of this history. 

Before we produce any particular testi- 
mony to the activity and sufferings which 

VOL. I. B 
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compose the subject of our first asseftion, 
it will be proper to consider the degree of 
probability which the assertion derives 
from the nature of the case^ that is, by infer- 
ences from those parts of the case which, 
in point of fact, are on all . hands acknow-> 
ledged. 

First then, the Christian Religioti exists, 
arid therefore by some means or other was 
established. Now it either owes the prin- 
ciple of its astablishment, L e. its first pub- 
lication, to the activity of the person who 
was the founder of the institution, and of 
those who were joined with him in the un- 
dertaking, or we are driven upon the strange 
supposition, that, although they might lie 
by, others would take it up ; although they 
were quiet and silent, other persons busie<^ 
themselves, in the success and propagation 
of their story. This is perfectly incredible. 

. . .. . •4 

To me it appears little less than certain, 
that, if. the first announcing of the religion 
by the Founder had not been foUpwed up 
by tlie zeal and industry of his immediate 
disciples, the attempt must have expired 
in its birth. Then as to the kind and de- 



gfte of cjxertion which was employed, and 
the mode of life to which these persons 
.tubmktied, we reai^onably suppose it to be 
like tkat which we observe in all others 
who Toltmtarily become missionaries of a 
new faithw Frequent^ earnest, abd laborious! 
preachings constantly conver&ing with, re^ 
ligious persons upon religion, a sequestra* 
tion from the » common pleasures, engage- 
ments, and varieties of life, and an addiction 
to one serious object, compose the habits 
of sxj^h men. I <lo not say that this mode 
of life is without enjoyment,^ but I say that 
the enjoyraent swings from sincerity. 
With a consciousness at the bottom, of hol-^ 
k>wness and falsehood, the fatigue and re^ 
straint, would become insupportable. I am 
apt to beKeve that very few hypocrites en-- 
gage irt these undertakings ; or, however, 
persist in them long. Ordinarily speaking, 
nothing can overcome the indolence of 
mankind, the love which is natural to most 
tempers of cheerful society and cheerful 
scenes, or the desire, which is common to 
all, of personal ease and freedom, but con- 
viction. 
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JSe90n41y, il is fllw highly probable^ 
from the :9iattire of the case, that the pro« 
pagaiion of . the n^W rdigion was atfeeoded 
inrith (li|!|cult;y and. danger. As addxessed 
to the Jew8» it wa» a system advene not 
OB\y to their habitual opinion8» butto tho$e 
opinions upon which their hopes^ their par- 
tifiUtie^, their pride, their comolation was 
founded. This people, with or without 
Treason, had woriked themsdyes into a per*^ 
suasion, that some signal and greatly ad-^ 
¥antag0ous change was to be efiected in the 
condition of their country, by the a^Gsxcy 
pf a long-promised messengear from hea«^ 
yen *. The rulers of the Jew«, their leading 
sect, their priesthood, had been the authors 
of this persuasion to the common people* 
So that it was not merely the conjecture 
pf theoretical divines, or the secret axpeo-^ 
tation of a few recluse devotees, but it 

* << Percrebuerat orieQte toto yetus et constanB opinio, 
esse in fans, ut eo tempore Judsed profecti rorum potiren- 
tur.^' Suetotit Vespasiaii. cap, 4-^8. 

'^ Plttribus persuasio ioerat, antiquis sacerdotum literi^ 
coiitineri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut Talesceret orienS| pro- 
fectique Jaded remm petirentttr*" Tacit. Hist lib. t. cap. 
9— IS. 
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yfM become the popular hope and passion, 
and, Hke all popular opinions, undoubting, 
and impatient of ccmtradictioD. They 
clung to this hope under every misfortune 
of thm country, and with mwe tenacity 
as their dangers or calamities increased* 
To find, th6refore,f that expectations so gra* 
tiffing were. to ^be worse than disappointed ; 
diat they weste to efxd in the diffusion of a 
mild unambitioub religion^ whiph, instead 
of victories and triumphs^ instead of ex^ 
alting. their nation and iilstitutton above 
the rest of th^ world, was to advance 
those whom they despised to an equaUty 
with themselves, in those very points of 
comparison in which they most valued 
their own distinction, could be no very 
pleasing discovery to a Jewish mind ? nor 
could the messengers of such intelligence 
expect to be well received or easily cre- 
dited. The doctrine was equally harsh 
and novel. The extending of the king- 
dom of God to those who did not conform 
to the kw of Mpses, was a noticm thait had 
never before entered into the thoughts of 
a Jew, 
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The charactc«r (if tlie nev institution A?as, 
in other respects also^ udgrataftil to Jewish 
habits and principles. Thekawn- r^ligioQ. 
was. in a hi^ degree riteohnical. JEven the 
enlightened Je#: placed a. great deal of 
sJtress upon the c^emoniei^ :of hife Itm^ «aw 
in ; them a: great deal of virtue and. efficacy'; 
the gross and. vuJj^r . had •• » scarcely any 
thing else i iand the hypocritioal and <?sten- 
tatious magnified them alcove m^^re^ as 
l)eihg.th6iAStrum6ntS!.of their ow;n. leputa* 
tioni and ififluenceJ . Th« Christian^ ^chemet 
without formally repealing i the Leyitical 
€bde,p lowered its estimation { e:s:txegiely. 
In the place of strictness and zeal' in per- 
forming the observances., which; that code 
prescribed, or which tradition had added 
to it, the new sect jweached up faith, 
well-regulated affections, inward purity, 
and moral rectitude of disposition, as the 
true ground, on the part of the worship- 
per, of mierit and acceptance with God. 
This, however rational it may appear, or 
reccMzimending to us at present, did not 
by any means facilitate the plan then. 
On the contrary, to disparage those quali- 
ties which the highest characters in the. 

s 
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country valued themselv^ most upon, was 
a sure way . of making powerful enemies. 
As if the frustration of the national hope 
w^ not enough, the long-esteemed merit 
of ritual zeal and punctuahty was to be 
decried,' and that by Jews, preaching to 
Jews. 

. The ruUng party at Jerusalem had just 
before crucified the Founder of the* religion. 
That is. a fact wMch will not be disputed. 
They; therefore, who stood forth to preach 
the religion must necessarily reproach 
these ruleiFS with an execution, which they 
could not but re|»'es6at as an unjust and 
cruel murder. This would not render their 
office mope easy, or theip situation more 
safe. 

With regard to the interference of the 
Roman . government which was then esta^ 
blished in Judea, I should not expect, 
that, despising as it did, the religion of 
the coimtnf, it would, if left to itself, 
animadvert, either with much vij^ance 
or much severity, upon the schisms and 
controversies which arose within it- Yet 
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thexe was that ia Chii^anity which might 
easily afford a handle of aGcusation with 
a jealcMis government. The Christiaiw 
avow^ ^a unqualified obedienp^ to a n^w 
master* They avowed also tb9t he waa 
the person who had been foretold to the 
Jews undier the suspected title of King^ 
The spiritual nature of this kingdom, the 
consistency of this obedience with dvil 
subjection^ were distinctions too refined 
to be entertaioed by a Roman president, 
who viewed the businiBss at a great di&- 
tance^ . or through the medium of' very 
hostile representations. Our histories ac-^ 
cordingly inform us, that tins wa.s the 
turn which the enemies of Jesus gave to 
his character and pretensions in their 
remonstrances with Pontius Pilate. And 
Justin Martyr, about a hundred years 
afterwards, complains that the ^me ipisr 
take prevailed in his time : ^^ Ye, having 
heard that we are waiting for a kingdom, 
i^uppose^ without distingui^ng, that we 
mean a human kingdom, tdien in tmth 
^ve speak of that which is with ^^^^ * '' 

♦ Ap. Imcu p. 16j ed. Thirl. 



And k w&s widoubtedly a nabirri siCMirce 
<Mf caliwany and xmsconstruetion. 

The preachecs of Chriytiasiity had theie* 
fere to cQtttmd with pcejudioe backed by 
power. They imd to come forward to a 
disappointed peoplet tp a piiesthood poSt 
Bcmxkg 9 eoni^derable share of municipal 
authority^ and actuated by strong motives 
of opposition and resentoient; and they 
had to do this under a foreign govemipent^ 
to whoae fevour they made no pretensionsi 
and which was constantly surrounded by 
their enemies* The wtBll4mown, because 
the experienced &te of reforai^:^, when^ 
ever th^ refiinnation subvots soma reign^ 
ing opinion, and does not proceed upon a 
change that has already taken* place in the 
sentiments of a country, will not allow, 
mu^fa less' lead us to suppose, ^t the ^first 
propagators of Christianity at Jerusalem 
and in Judea, under the d^culties and the 
enennes they had to contend with, and 
entirdiy destitute as they were of force, 

authority, or protection, could execute th^ir 
mission with pergonal ease aijd safety. 
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Let us next inquire, what ttiight reason* 
ably be expected by the preacbei^ of 
Christianity when they turned themselves 
lo the heathen public. > Now the first 
thing that strikes us is^ that the religion 
they carried with • theiii was eatlusive. ' It 
denied, withou* reserve, the triith* of every 
article of heathen mythology, the exiBtence 
of every object of . their worship. - It ac* 
cepted no compromise ; it admitted > do 
comprehension. It must prevail, if it 
prevailed at all, by the overthrow*- of every 
statue, ahar, and temple, in the wc^rld. 
It will not easily be credited, that a. de- 
sign, so bold ' as this was, could in any age 
be attempted to be carried into i execution 
with impunity. ! 
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For it ought to be considered, that this 
was not setting forth, or magnifyingvthe 
character and worship of some new com*, 
petitor for a place in the Pantheon, whose 
pretensions 'might be discussed or asserted 
without questioning the reality ^of any 
others; it was pronouncing all other gods 
to be false, and all other worship vain. 
From the facility with which the Poly- 
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tliebm of ancient nations admitted new 
obje^» of wonhip into the number of their 
acknowledged divinities* or the patience 
with which tb^y might entertain proposals 
of this kind, we can argue nothing as to 
their toleration of a system, or of the pub- 
lishers and active propagators of a system, 
which swept away the very foundation of 
the e!&isting establie^imenLt. The one was 
nc^hing more than; what it would be, in 
popish countries, to add a saint to the 
kalendar ; the other was to abolish and 
tread imder foot the kalendar itaelf. 

Sec(mdly, it ought also to be considered, 
that this was not the. case of philosophers 
propounding in their books, . or in their 
schools, doubts concerning the truth of the 
popular creed, or even avowing their dis- 
heAM of it. These philosophers did not 
go about fnom pdace to place to collect 
proselytes from amongst the common 
piebple ; to form in the heart of the country 
societies professing their tenets; to provide 
for the order, instruction, and permanency 
of these societies ; nor did they enj6in th^ir 
folio Wei's to withdraw themselves from the 
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jj^bUc worBbip of the t^mpfes^ or refuse isl 
compliance with rites instituted by the 
laws *. These things are what the Ghrk(» 
tians didy and what the phflosopher did 
not; and in these consisted- the ^tivity 
and danger of jthe enterprise, 

... •• - •' ■ «... 

Thkxily, it ought also, to fee considered, 
fhat this danger proceeded not merely fnwi 
i^lemn actB and public i^eBolutions di tihe 
Mate^ biit ifom sudden bursts of violence 
at particular places, from the licafjce of 
the populace^ the rashness of some magi- 
strates and negligence of others ; from the 
influence and instigation of interested adr 
versaries, and, in general, from the variety 
and warmth of opinion which an errami 4so 
novel and extraordinary could not fail of 
exciting^ I can conceive that the teacheis 
of Christianity might both fear and suifier 
tQUch from these causes, witliout any ge^ 

* The best of the aQcieat philosopliqrs, . Plato^ Cicerot 
and Epictetus, allowed, or rather enjoined, men to worship 
the gods of the country, and in the established form. See 
passages to tiiis jpvrpoee^ collectod from th^r works bjr Dr 
Clarke, Nat. an4 ReT. ReK p. 180, ed. v,-»«ExGept SpGri|« 
tuAj thej all thought it wiser to comply with the laws than to 
pQDtend* 
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beral persi^ulion being denounced, a^nsl 
th^n by inipeiial authority. Soaxe length 
pf time, I should suppose^ mi^t pass, be- 
fore the V9.9t machine of the Boman eax" 
pire would be put in motion, or its atten* 
don b$ obtained to religious controvensy: 
but, during that, time, a great deal of ill 
usEl^ge might be endured, by a set of friend^ 
less, .unprotected travelers, telling men^ 
wherever ijhey came, that the reli^on of 
their ancestors, the religion in whicJi diey 
had be^i brought up, the religion <^ the 
state, . and of the magistrate, the rites 
which they fi:equented, the pomp which 
they admired} Yr9» thrwt^out a system of 
folly ai^d delusion* 

Nor do I think that the teachers of 
Christianity would find protection in that 
general disbelief c^ the. popular theology, 
which is supposed to have prevailed 
amongst the intelligent part of the heathen 
puUic. It is by no means ti^ue that un» 
beUevers are usually tolerant. They are 
pot disponed (and why should they?) to 
endanger the present state of things, by 
sufiferiqg a religion of which they believe 
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nothing, to > be disturbed by atidthar o# 
which they beliere as litde* They are 
Feakiy themselves to conform to any thing ? 
and are, oftentimes, amongst the foremost 
to procure confoifmity 'from others, by any 
method irhich they think likely to be effi- 
cacions. When- was »ever a change ^f te-^ 
ligion patuoniaed by kifidels?^ ^How Httte, 
notwithstanding the reigning ^ scepticism, 
and the magnified- liberality oif that age, 
the Utie prioaciples of toleration were un- 
derstood by the wisest men amongst them^ 
may be gathered from two eminent and un- 
contested examples. The; younger PMnyl 
polished as he wai^ by all the literatare of 
that soft and elegant period, could gravely 
pronounce this monstrous judgment: — 
"Those who persisted in declaring them- 
selves Christians, 1 ordered to be led away 
to punishment {L e. to execution), for I i>id 
j^OT DOUBT, whatever it was^ that they tmb- 
fessed^ thai contumacy and injleocible obstinacy 
4>ught to be punished!' His master, Trajan, 
a mild and accomplished prince, went, ne- 
vertheless, nO farther in his sentiments of 
moderation and equity, than what appears 
in th^e following rescript : " The Christians 
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ace not to be sought for ; but if any iare 
brought before =yao9 and! canvictedy th^ 
are to be (iunifthed/' ^kxkl tbis directioii 
he-gives, after it • had been reported to him 
b J. his * own president, that, by the inost 
strict examination, hothmg could be* di»* 
coYcied in the principles' of these persbns^ 
but - ^^ a bad and excessire sii^ientition,'' 
accompanied, it seems/ .Tiridi an oath or 
mutual federation, ^^ to alkyw themselves 
in no crime or immoral conduct what* 
ever/' The truth is, tb^ ancient headiens 
ccNnsidered neligbon entirely as an aSain of 
state, as . much under thie tuition of the 
ma^trate, as any odier .part of the po^ 
lice. The religion of that age was not 
merely allied to the state; it was incor- 
porated into it. Many of its offices were 
administered by the ma^strate. Its titles 
of, pontiffs, augurs, and fiamens, were 
borne by senators, consuls, and generals* 
Without discussing, therefore, the truth 
of the theology, they resented every af- 
front put upon the established worship, as 
a direct opposition to the authority of go- 
vernment 



Add td wfaichy^ that the iteligioils systesnii 
of those times^ hoisreveF ill suppotted by' 
evideiioe^ had beeii long established* The 
ancient li^Ugion of a ooimtry has always 
tnaay votaries, iuad sometiines not the 
fewer, because ite origin is hidden in re^ 
uoteness and obacnrity^ Men have a na^ 
tuial T«ieialion for antiquity, especially 
in matters of religion. What Tacitus says 
of the Jewish, was more applicable to 
the heathen establishment; ^ Hi ritus^ 
quoquo modo inducti, antiquitate dden«« 
duntur/^ It was also a splendid and 
sumptuous worship^ It had its piiesthood, 
its endowments, its temples. Statusury, 
painting, architecture, and music, con« 
tributed their effect to its ornament and 
magnificence* It abounded in festival 
i^ows and solemnities, to whidi the com^ 
mon people are gi'eatly addicted, and 
which were of a nature to engage th^n 
much more than any thing of that sort 
among us^ These things would retain 
great numbers on its side by the fascina- 
tion of spectacle and pomp, as well as 
interest many in its preservation by the 
advantage which they drew from it. 
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" It was moieover intenroren," as Mr 
Gibbon ri^l J r^resents it, ** with every 
circumstanee ai bushM»s or pl^isure, of 
puUic or pnvttte iife, with all the offices 
and amusenleats of society." On liie due 
Gelebradoh ako of its rites, the people were 
tftaght to believe, and' did believe, that 
tile prosperity of thdr country in a great 
measure depended. 

I am willing to accept the account of 
tiiie matter which is given bj Mr Gibbon : 
^ The various modes of worship which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all 
considered by the people as equally true, 
by the philosojAens as equally false, and 
by the magistrate as equally useful :'' and 
I would ask from which of these three 
dasses of men were the Christian mission- 
aries to look for protection or impunity? 
Could they expect it from the people, 
** whose acknowledged confidence in the 
pubHc religion" they subverted from its 
foundation? From the philosopher, ^vho, 
^* considering all religions as equally false,'" 
wouW of course rank theirs among the 
nurabter, with the addition of regarding 

VOL. !• c 
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them as busy and troublesome zealots ? 
Or from the magistrate, who, satisfied with 
the « utiUt/' of the subsisting , religion, 
would not be likely to countenance a 
spirit of proselytism and innovation ;— a 
system which declared war against every 
other, and which, if it prevailed, must end 
in a total rupture of-pubhc opinion; an 
upstart religion, in a word, which was not 
content with its own authority, but must 
disgrace all the settled reUgions of the 
world ? It was not to be imagined that he 
would endure with patience, that the re- 
ligion of the emperor and of the state 
should be calmnniated and borne down by 
a company of superstitious and despicable 
Jews. 

Lastly, the nature of the case affords a 
strong proof, that the original teachers of 
Christianity, in consequence of their new 
profession, entered upon a new and sin- 
gular course of Ufe. We may be allowed 
to presume, that the institution which they 
preached to others, they conformed to in 
their own persons ; because this is np 
more than what every teacher of a new 
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religion both does, and must d6, in order 
to obtain either proselytes or hearers. 
The change which this would produce was 
very considerable. It is a change which 
we do not easily estimate, because, our- 
iselves and all about us being habituated 
to the institution from our infancy, it is 
that we neither experience nor observe. 
After men became Christians, much of 
their time was spent in prayer and devo- 
tion, in religious meetings, in celebrating 
the eucharist, in conferences, in exhorta- 
tions, in preaching, in an affectionate 
intercourse with one another, and corre- 
spondence with other societies. Perhaps 
their mode of life, in its form and habit, 
was not very unlike the Unitas Fratrum, 
or of modem Methodists. Think then 
what it was to become such at Corinth, 
at Ephesus, at Antioch, or even at Je- 
rusalem. How new! how alien from all 
their former habits and ideas, and from 
those of every body about them ! What 
a revolution there must have been of opi- 
nions and prejudices/to bring the matter 
to this ! 
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We kaow what the precepts of tbe reU- 
gipn are ; how pure, how beoevolent, how 
disinterested a conduct l^ey enjoui; and 
that, this purity- and benevolence are ex- 
tended to the very l;faought|$ and a^ectlons* 
We are not, perhaps, ^.t liberty to take for 
grajxted that the Uves of the pv&jichem of 
Chiiistianity were fts perfect as their les- 
sons : but we aire entitled to contend, that 
th© obfteryahte part of their hefcavioui 
must have agreed in a great measure with 
the dnMes which th^ taught. There was, 
therefore, (which is all that we assert) a 
course of life pursued by them, different 
from, that which they before led. And 
thijt is of gceat importance. M^ are 
brou^ to any thing almost sooner than 
to change their habit of life, especially 
when the change is either inconvjenient, 
or made against the force of natural in- 
clination, or with the loss of accustomed 
indulgences. " It is the most difBcult of 
all things to convert men ftom vicious 
habits to virtuous ones, as every one may 
judge from what he feels in himself^ 
as well as from what he sees in others */'' 

* Hartley's Essays on Man, p. 190. 
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It m almost lik6 making men over 
again. i 

Left^ then, to*mystitUv and without any 
moite infomiation than a knowledge of the 
existence of the religion, of the general 
5toty upon which it is founded^ and that 
no tict of powet, force, and aiithority^ was 
concerned in its first success, I should con- 
clude, from the very nature and exigency 
of the ease, that the Author of the religion 
during his life, and his immediate disciples 
after his death, exerted themselves in 
spreading and publishing the institution 
throughout the country in which it began, 
and into which it was first carried ; that, in 
the prosecution of this purpose, they un- 
derwent the labours and troubles which 
we observe the propagators of new sects 
to undergo ; that the attempt must neces- 
sarily have also been in a high degree dan- 
gerous ; that, fi'om the subject of the mis- 
sionj compared with the fixed opinions 
and prejudices of those to whom the mis- 
sionaries were to address themselves, they 
could hardly fail of encountering strong 
and frequent opposition ; that, by the hand 
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of government^ as well as from the suddai 
fury and imbridled license of the people, 
they would oftentimes experience injurious 
and cruel treatment; that, at any rate, 
they must have always had so much to 
fear for their . personal safety, as to have 
passed their lives in a state of constant 
peril and anxiety; and, lastly, that their 
jpiode of hfe and conduct, visibly at least, 
corresponded with the institution which they 
delivered, and, so far, was both, new, and 
rec|uired continual self-denial, 
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CHAPTER II. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many^ pro^ 
fessing to be original witnesses of the Chris^ 
tian miracles^ pcLssed their lives in labour Sy 
dangers J and sufferings^ voluntarily under^ 
gone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered^ and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those cuxounts ; and that they 
also siAmittedji from the same motives^ to 
new rules of conduct. 

Aftbb thus considering what was likely 
to happen, we are next to inquire how the 
transaction is represented in the several 
accounts that have come down to us. And 
this inquiry is properly preceded by the 
other, for as much as the reception of these 
accounts may depend in part on the credit 
bility of what they contain. 

The obscure and distant view of Chris- 
tianity, which some of the heathen writers 
of that age had gained, and which a few 
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passages in their remaining works inci- 
dentally discover to us, oflfers itself to our 
notice in the first place : because, so far as 
this evidence .goeSy it is the concession of 
adversaries ; the source from which it is 
drawn is uQ6iH»pect^f Under this he^, a 
quotation from Tacitus, weU known to 
ev^ry scholar^ muat be inserted^ as deserv- 
ing particular attention. The reader will 
bear in mind that this passage was written 
about seventy years after Christ'^ death, 
•and that it relates to transac^tions which 
took place about thirty years after that 
event. — Speaking of the fire which hap- 
pened at Rome in the time of Nero, and 
of the suspicions which were aoitertained, 
that the emperor himself was coneemed in 
causing it, the historian proceeds in his 

narrative and observations thus : 

' ' . ■ ■ 

** But neither these iBxertions^ nor his 
largesses to the people, nor his offerings to 
the gods, did away the infamous imputa- 
tion under which Nero lay, of having or- 
dered the city to be set on fire. To put an 
end 4 therefore, to this report, he laid the 
guilt, and inflicted the most cruel punish- 
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ments upon a set of people ^rho were 
holden in abhorrence for their crimes, and 
called by the ynlgar, Christums. The found- 
er of that name was Christy who suffered 
death in the reign of Tiberius, under his 
procurator Pontius Pilate.— This pernicious 
superstition, thus checked for a while, 
broke out again; and spread not only 
over Judea, wkere the ctiI ofi^nated, but 
through Rome also, whither erery thing 
bad upon the earth finds its way, and is 
practised. Some who confessed their sect, 
were first seized, and afterwards, by their 
information, a vast multitude were appre- 
hended, who were convicted, not so much 
of the crime of burning Rome, as of hatred 
to mankind. Their sufierings at their exe- 
cution were aggravated by insult and 
mockery ; for, some were disguised in the 
skins of wild beasts, and worried to death 
by dogs ; — some were crucified ; — ^and others 
WCTe wrapped in pitched shirts *, and set 
on fire when the day closed, that they 

* T)iis is rather a parapskrase, but is justified by what the 
Scholiast upoii Jureoal says ; ^^ Nero maleficos homines teda 
et papyro et cera superyestiebat^ et sic ad ignem admoveri ju« 
b^bat«" Lard. Jewish and Heath, Test. to), i. p. 359. 
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might serve as lights to ilhiminate the night- 
Nero lent his own gardens for these exe- 
cutions, and exhibited at the same time a 
mock Circensiaii entertainment; being a 
spectator of the whole, in the dress of a 
charioteer, sometimes mingling with the 
crowd on foot, and sometimes .viewing the 
spectacles from his car. This conduct 
made the sufiera:*s pitied ; and though they 
were qiminals, and deserving the severest 
punishments, yet they were ccmsidered as 
sacrificed, not so much out of a regard to 
the public good, as to gratify the cruelty of 
one man/' 

Our concern with this passage at present 
is only so far as it affords a presumption in 
support of the proposition which we main- 
tain, concerning the activity and sufferings 
of the first teachers of Christianity. Now, 
considered in this view, it proves three 
things : 1st, that the Founder of the insti- 
tution was put to death ; 2dly, that in the 
same country in which he was put to death, 
the religion, after a short check, broke 
out again and spread; Sdly, that it so 
spread, as that, within thirty-four years 
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from the Author's death, a very great num- 
ber of Christians (ingens earum multitudo) 
were found at Rome. From which fact, 
the two following inferences may be jGairly 
drawn : first, that, if, in the space of thirty- 
four years fi'om its commencement, the re- 
ligion had spread throughout Judea, had 
extended itself to Rome, and there had 
numbered a great multitude of converts, the 
original teachers and missionaries of the in- 
stitution could not have been idle ; secondly, 
that' when the Author of the undertaking 
was put to death as a malefactor for his 
attempt, the endeavours of his followers to 
establish his reUgion in the same country, 
amongst the same people, and in the same 
age, could not but be attended with danger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with 
Tacitus, describing the transactions of the 
same reign, uses these words ; " Aifecti sup- 
pUciis Christiani, genus hominum supersti- 
tionis novae et maleficae */' The Christians, 
a set of men of a new and roischievous (or 
magical) superstition, were punished. 

• Snet. Nero. cap. 16. 
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Since it is not . mentionad }mre that the 
burning of the city waa ihe pFetence of the 
.punishnoient of the Christians, or that they 
were the Christians of Rome who alone 
sa£fetied^ it is probable that Suetonius re- 
fers to some more general persecution than 
the shoit and occasional one which Tacitus 
describes. 

JuvenaJ, a writer of the same ige with 
the two former, and intending, it* should 
seem, to commemorate the crueltieiE^ exer- 
cised under Nero^s government, has the 
following li nes * : 

<< Pone TigelliDum, ta^i lucebis ia ilia, 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fufnatit, 
Et latum mbdik sukum dedttcit f artikyd/^ 

" Describe Tigellirius (a creature of Ke- 
to), and you shall suffer the same pimish- 
ment with those who stand burning in their 
own flame and smoke, their head being 
held up by a stake fixed to their chin, till 
they make a long stream of blood and 
melted sulphur on the ground/' 

♦ Sat. i. Ycr. 155. t Forsaa ^^dcducb." 
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If this passage weise considered by itsdf^ 
tlie subject of alkisiim might be doubuful; 
but, when connected with the testimony of 
Suetonius, as to the actual punishment of 
the Christians by Nero, and with the ac- 
count given by Tafcitus of the species of pu- 
nishment which they were made to un- 
dergo, I think it sufficiently probable, that 
these were the executions to which the poet 
refers. 

■ 

These things, as has already been ob- 
served, took place within thirty-one years 
after Christ's death, that is, according to 
the course of nature, in the lifetime, pro- 
bably, of some of the ap6stles, and cer- 
tainly in the lifetime of those who were 
converted by the apostles, or who were con- 
verted in their time. If then the Founder 
of the religion was put to death in the exe- 
cution of his design : ' if the first race of 
converts to the religion, many of t^em, 
suffered the greatest extremities for their 
profession ; it is hardly credible, that those 
who came between the two, who were com- 
panions of the Author of the institution 
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dunilg his life, and the teachers and pto^ 
pagators of the institution after his death, 
could go about thdr undertaking with ease 
and safety. 

. The testiihpny of the younger Pliny be- 
longs to a later period ; for although he 
was contemporary with Tacitus and Sueto- 
nius, yet his account does not, like theirs, 
go back to the transactions of Nero^s 
reign, but is confined to the affairs of his 
own time. His celebrated letter Jo Trajan 
was written about seventy years after 
Christ's death ; and the information to be 
drawn from it, so far as it is connected 
with our argument, relates principally to 
two points : first, to the number of Chris- 
tians in Bithynia and Pontus, which was 
so considerable as to induce the governor 
of these provinces to speak of them in the 
following terms : ^^ J^ulti, omnis setatis, 
utriusque sexiis etiam;— neque enim civi-: 
tates tantxim, sed vicos etiam et agros, su-^ 
perstitionis istius contagio pervagata est/' 
" There are many of every age and of both 
sexes; — nor has the contagion of this su- 
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perstitioh seized cities only, but smaller 
towiis also, and the open country/' Great 
exertions must have been used by the 
preachers of Christianity to produce this 
state of things within this time- Secondly, 
to a point which has been already noticed, 
and which I think of importance to be 
observed, namely, the sufferings to whicb 
Christians were exposed, . zmthout any pub- 
lic persecuUDn being denounced against 
them by sovereign authority. For, from 
Pliny's doubt how he was to act, his si- 
lence concerning any subsisting law on 
the subject, his requesting the einjperor's 
rescript, and the emperor, agreeably to his 
request, propounding a rule for his direc- 
tion, without reference to any prior rule, 
it may be inferred, that there was, at that 
time, no public edict in force against the 
Christians. Yet from this same epistle of 
Pliny it appears^ " that accusations, trials, 
and examinations, were, and had been, 
going on against them in the provinces 
over which he presided; that schedules 
were delivered by anonymous informers, 
containing the namei^ of persons who were 
suspected of holding or of favouring the 
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rdigio» ; that, in eonsequelice of these ia* 
formadons, many had been apprehended, 
of whom some boldly avowed their pro- 
fes&iony and died in thie cause; others de- 
nied that they were Christians': others, 
acknowledging that they had once been 
Christians, declared that they had long 
ceased to be such/^ All" which demon*- 
strates^ that tiie profession of Chrisiiahity 
was at that time (in that country at least) 
attend^ with fear and danger: and yet 
this took place without any edict froin 
the iibman^ sovereign, commanding or 
authonzing the pehsecution of Chmtians. 
This obs^vatioi^ is farliier confirmed by a 
rescript (^ Adrian to Mihucius Fundanus, 
the pro*consul of Aida * : from which re- 
script it appears that the custom of the 
people of Asia was to proceed against the 
Christiaiis with tumuh; and Uproar. This 
disorderly practice, I say, is recognized in 
the edict, because the emperor enjoins, 
tiiat, for the future, if the Christians were 
guilty, they should be legally brought to 
trial, and not be pursued by^impeirtunity 
and clattioun : " 



* Lard. Heath. Test* t. iL p. 110« 
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Maitial vibte a few y^ars hektvrH^ 
{^ounger iPUny ; aixdi as bis mimiicar wm^ 
made ith^t sulSeriogB bi^ the Chmtttln9 tl^ 
subject. of bis ndioule*. -Notiyng; bonT* 
ever^ could show the notodetjr 0f "Aie (abt 
with, inorq cMtakity- than this* does J Ma^ 
tial^s testimony,' as WeD- indeed as Vlihy% 
^oes al90^ t€i another ptoiat, viz, that tb^ 
deaths of these men were mattyidOniB. ih 
the strictest sense^ that is to say^ were so 
voluntary^ that it was in their /pow^,< at the 
time of pronouncing the senteiice; to have 
averted the execution^^ by consenting to 
join in heathen i^acrificeis* 

The constancy ^^ and by cohlseiqttence the 
sufferings of the Christians of this period, is 
also referred to by Epictetiis^ who imputes 
their intrepidity, to madniess, or to a kind 
of fiishion or habit ; and about fifty years 

• In iiiatutki& nttper 9p«etatus ar«Dft 

Mvdus, imposuit qai sua nMmbim focb^ 

Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque Tidetur^ 
Abderiteoe pectoia plebis habet ; 

Nam cum dicatar, tanic& prmmnle molmttt 
Ure f manum : plus est dicere^ Non fiKio. 
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aftasirjudb, by Marcos tAurelhit; ' who 
,Morib«s-itr.1x) iobsUn^tcg^^ ^\l& it posatbtp 
j(£pictetaft.ja^ks)ithiit a manniay siniVe at 
tbis: tQPop^ .and tteoome iindiffetenjt to 
jthbse : hhlngs^' fixm nndkiesS' . br ilom habit, 
-«i -^fee GaUkanif^ ^' ' • ^^ Ld^llib pieparatioti 
,df the mind (toidle) arise from' itt o^h 
Jikdgmmt,: and nbt i from ob&tmacy &ke tke 
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CHiAPTER Itl; 
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^here fe sdH'^ctorij T^dence that mdnijj pro- 
femh^ to be arigihdl witnesses of the Christ 
iicin fkiratU^y passed their lives in labburs^ 
doners, dH^ si feHngs, voluntarily under- 
gone in (ttiestaii&n of the accounis which 
ihey deRokVed^ and solely iii consequsnde of 
their belief' of those accounts ; aiid that they 
also mbniiil^dy froth the same motives^ t'o 
new rules bf conduct. 
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Of the primitive condition of Christianity^ 
a distant only arid general view can be 
acquired fir6m heathen writers. It is in 
our own books that the detail iaiid int^ 
nor bif the ttansactioft must be Sdtkght fof . 
And this is nothing different ftom what 
might be expected. Who would write a 
history ot Christianity, but a Christian? 
Who was Ukely to record the travels, 
sufferings, labours, or successes of the 
aposdes, but one bf their own number, or 
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of their foUowers ? Now these books come 
up in their accounts to the full extent of 
the proposition which we maintain. We 
have four histories of Jesus Christ. We 
have a history talduig up th9 narrative from 
his death, and carrying on an account of 
the propagation of the rel^on, and of 
some of the most eminent persons engaged 
in it^ for a space of nearly thirty years. 
We have, what ^ome may think still more 
original, a collection of letters, written by 
certain principal agents, in the business, 
upon the business, and in the midst of their 
concem and connection with it. And we 
have these writings severally attesting . the 
point which we contend for, viz. the suf- 
ferings of the witnesses of the Jiistory, apd 
attesting it in every variety of form in 
which it can be conceived to appear: di- 
rectly and indirectly, expressly and inci- 
dentally, by assertion, recital^ and alli|sion, 
by narratives of facts, and by arguments 
and discourses built upon these facts, either 
referring to them, or necessarily presup- 
posing them. 

■ * * ■ . • 

' I remark this variety, because, in ex* 
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amming ancient records, or indeed any 
species of testimony, it is, in my opinion, 
of the greatest importance to attend to the 
information or grounds of argument which 
are carnally and midengnedly disclosed ; for-« 
asmucfa as this species of proof is, of all 
others, the least liable to be corrupted by 
fraud or misrepresentation. 

I may be allowed therefore, in the in- 
quiry which is now before us, to suggest 
some conclusions of this sort, as prepara- 
tory to more direct testimony. 

1. Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, 
the founder of the religion, was, in conse* 
quence of his undertaking, put to death, 
as a malefactor, at Jerusalem. This point 
at least will be gmnted, because it is no 
more than what Tacitus has recorded. 
They then proceed to tell us, that the re- 
ligion was, notwithstanding^ set forth at 
this same city of Jerusalem, propagated 
thence throughout Judea, and afterwards 
preached in other parts of the Roman 
empire. Thesp points also are fully con- 
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^vme^ bjr Tacitus: whp jufbnas if^.thst 
the teligioa, a&ear a sUort cb^pk^ byofeg pift 
9gai]i in the country w heye it tqok it§ 4p6 ; 
that it not only ijprt^d throiighoiii; Juj(lea> 
but bad rtoched Roihe; ^44 that it b?^ 
ttere great multitudes of jeonvpri?; aud^^Il 
this within thirty years a^er its cpmn^nictfit 
inent. Now these fects affin'd g, strong ipr: 
ference in behalf of the proposition which 
we maintain* What could thef disciplei) of 
Christ expect for themselves wb0n they 
saw their Master put to deg-th ? Cpuld th^ey 
hopp to escape the d^^nger$ in which be 
had perished? If they have persecuted 
me^ they will ^Iso per$ecute you, was the 
warning of commoii sense. With this e?£t 
ample brfore their eyes, they could not be 
withput a ftill s^se of the peril of their 
future enterprise. 

2. Secondly, alj the histories agfCje in rcr 
presenting Christ as foretelling thie persecu- 
tion of his followers :— r 

" Then shall they deliver ypji up to be 
afflicted? ^nd shall kill ypu^ and ye sjiall 
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be hated . of . :«11 niiddm . £h mjr nanib's 
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§6v tl» weed's sake, immediately) thsy^aiB^ 

! • . ' . • • / ...» 

^f 'Biej/ shall laiy; hands do you, and pcflpf* 
i^ecm^you^ delivering ycm .up to tii6 >syiiia«- 
gogueiS) aiid intor prisons,! tbdag brougibtt bt^ 
fi>re kmgp and lui^ra^ ftor my name's sate :-^, 
and ye shall ins' betaiayedf both hy parents: 
^iid. hcethsen^ and/ kaifidb iiiends, 

and ' sottii^- of yoiii ^atll :thfej/i eaeose to be; put 

to deaodl'Ji^^ «:• • . «• •:''-)•!• "-'Vi: -.. 

t' Tbe timd oameliiv: ithal ibe 1 tUat kkllolib) 
you, i?r^-tbii|k< that he ^fetb.iiodset'victe;^ 
And .tbieae ^ thing^ tv^ tihq^ do ..untoi * jw^i 
bocmiae jth^ h^^^e «DQt>ikdo«tr tbe £[atfa»i 
nor me, BdEt diese ^ thiDgs barre I told' ydi^ 
that when: the ; 4w6 sbali cbibci^ ye miay :i»^ 
meoaber that I told you of 4them4/' 

* ^^ xxiv. 9. ^ 

f Mark, ir. 17. See also chap^ i. 30. 

j: Luke, xslI. 13—16. See also chap. zi. 49. 

§, John, ztL 4. See also chap. xr. SO* ; zTi# 33^ . 
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Jam ]|Dt €iitttled to aiigue :i^^ these 
passages, that Christ actually did fbr^el 
these events, apd that they did accord- 
ingly Gome to pass ; became that wduld be 
at once to assume^ the ti^uth t of the ' relit 
gion : but I am entitled to contend, that 
one side or other of the foUpyring dis- 
j«iQqtibn is truje ; either that the Evangelists 
hav^ delivered what Christ really spoke, 
and that the . event corresponded with the 
prediction ; or that they put the prediction 
into Christ^s mouth, r because at the time 
of. > writing the tistory, the event had 
turned mt so to be: for, the. only two re^ 
mainmg suppositions appear m th^e highest 
degree incredible; which are, either that 
Christ filled the mipds of lus followers 
ijrith fears ^nd apprehesisions, without any 
i^nasou' or aulhority fin* what he said, and 
Qmtrary to the truth of the case ; or that, 
aU^ough Christ bad never foretold any 
siich thing, and the event would have con* 
tradicted^him if he had, . y^ historians 
who lived in the age when the event was 
known, falsely, as well as officiously, 
ascribed these words to him, 
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3. Thirdly^ these books abound wiUi es^ 
donations to patience, and witb testes ^ 
comfort under distress. 

f^ Wko shall ^.separate us from the love 
jof Chiist? Shall tribulation, qx distress, or 
persecution, car famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? Naj, in all these things 
we are more liian conquerors through Him 
that loved us */• 

*.* We are troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed ; we ar& paplexed, but not 
in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but not desferoyed « always 
bearing about in the body the dying of 
iJhe Lord Jesns, that, the life also of Jesus 
might be made n»»ifi»t in our body ; 
--knowing ih%t he which raised up the 
jUird Jesus shall raise us up also by Jests, 

and shall present . us with y ou, ^For 

which cause . we faint not ; but, though 
om outward man penush, yet the inward 
j^an i? renewed day by day. For our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, 

*Rom. TiiL 35, 37. 
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worketh for tis a far mote exceeding kad 
fKlem^ Wed^ of glcwy^/- 

" Take, my brethren, the prophets, who 
hsuve spoken in -the namp of the Lord, for 
msk example of ^suffeiing ! af&iction, and ' of 
patiatice. Behoid,. we<cbu0t thehi bapf>5f 
which cskduteL Ye - have heard of the' pa«t 
tienbe of J^, and ^hiure seen liie^end of the 
Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, apd of 
tender mercy f. 
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^ Call to reqiemlwance the fonner days, 
in which, afi^r ye were iUuminated^ ye 
endured a great fight of afilictionsy partly 
nrhilst jre were made a gazing^stx)ck botti 
by reproaches and afflictions, and partly 
whM ye became companions of them 
that yere so used ; for ye had compassion 
pf me in my bonds; and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowipg iii your- 
selves that ye have in heaven a better and 
an enduring substancq. Cast not away, 
therefore, your confidence,' which hath great 



♦ 2 Cor. IT. 8, 9, 10, 14, 16, l7. 
-)- James, y. 10, 11. 
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iacdm|i^ise of Bewaci; for je have «eisd 
olr palidnce, tliiit, alker ye have done the 
wll of God, ye might receiire the pro* 

mise*. 

I' 

« So that we ourselves glory in you in 
^e dborohes of God; fix your patience 
dnd faith in all jtmt persecUtioiis and tri- 
bulations, that yi en^ttre. Which :i9 ft 
manifest token of the ri^^beom ijodg^ 
meht . of Godt | that ye may) h^ coutited 
worthy of the kingdo^i for which ye aljQ 

SIlflRsrr}:/ 

. ' • >. ■ ■ . • 

« » 

♦V We rejdice in hope of the glory of 
God ; aikd not opiy mti but we glory in 
tribidations also ; knowing that ^ribuktioQ 
worketh patioDf^e, pdoid pati0nce e^peri^qe^ 
»nd ^tpeA&ac» hope^l*"' 

^^ Beloved, think it not ^ti^gp q^pdersh- 
ing the fiery trial which w tQ try yon, as 
thongh some strange thing bappenfed nntQ 
you ; but rejoice, inasnuwh a« ye are par-: 

» Heb. z. 53—36. f 2 Thess. i. 4, S. 

% Rom. T. 3, 4. 
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lakers of Chiistfs.sttflbriiigs.->)-*-Wlierofi3m 
let. them* that sufbr acconding. to the ynS^ 
of God,' commk the keeping of their souls 
to him in well doing, as unto a faithful 
Creator ♦.' 
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What could aH these texts meab, if 
there was nothing: ii^ the circumstances of 
the times which reqmred patience^^-^whicb 
called ibr liie exercise of constancy ' and 
resolution ? Or will it be pretended, that 
these exhortations (which, let it be ol>« 
served, come not from one author, but 
from many) were put in, merely to induce 
a belief in afler-ages, that the Christians 
were exposed - to dangers which they were 
not exposed to, or underwent sufferings: 
which they did not undergo? If these 
books belong to the age^ to which they lay 
claim, and in which age, whether genuine 
or spurious, they certainly did appear, this 
supposition cannot be maintained for a 
moment; because I think it impossible to 
believe, that passages, which must be 
deemed not only unintelligible, but false, 

♦ 1 Pet ir. 12, 13, 19. 
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by the persons into whose hands the books 
upon their publication were to come, should 
nevertheless be inserted, for the pupose of 
producing an effect upon remote genera- 
tions. In forgeries which do not appear till 
many ages after that to which they pretend 
to belong, it is possible that some contri* 
Vance of that sent may take place ; but in 
,uo others can it be attonpted. 
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, CHAPTER IV. . ' 

\ 

There is s&tdsfMbry'^videf^ce thutimri^^pt^ 
fes&ng to he migifud ^nB$si$^6f ikei)hriS' 
tian miradesj patted their Ime^ in idbeM^ei 
dangers J and n^eringSj voluntarily under' 
gone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered^ and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts ; and that they 
also submitted^ from the same motives^ to 
new rules of conduct. 

The account of the treatment of the re- 
ligion, and of the exertions of its first 
preachers, as stated in our Scriptures (not 
in a professed history of persecutions, or 
in the connected manner iTwhich I am 
about to recite it, but dispersedly and 
occasionally, in the course of a mixed 
general history, which circumstance alone 
negatives the supposition of any fraudu- 
lent design), is the following:/* 'Jliat the 
Founder of Christianity, from the com- 
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jxietice|iiiDiMi ^ his miiffltity td the time. of 
Jbb violent deai^v emplojed hiftinsir wttolj 
til puhfishinlg the iis^titQtiofa in Jodeaaiid 
XBalile^'; itHat^. in iwdertb; absite him in this 
purj^ote, he iiaude 4]^ic6 out of t^ nuxn^ 
4Di^ bf hii iolloiners^ c^ tmf^e persboEt, irfao 
-!&fiight'itG«>iifpMiy hiinrlEM he ttaHeUed fmtBi 
pliiot ' ift) c ^iEoe ■; ^ that, ' ^dbcept > a skojk ^ab^ 
artONfce upbn st joiitn^ in tdUch he sent 
them; tite by twoj tic^ aatSMiunoe. his niis- 
91011^ i aad 'JDile^ iof a fbk da^yB,' Trhea they 
"Went i)drdre;hiih.tD 'JerasUe^ per- 

^SDfisiWM^ statedly . and cobktahtly attend- 
|xig hpoi him ; : th&t thby trerb with ihim 
4tt Jeatnalem w.ben^ihe was apprehended 
-ond' pQt iSo death; k|id |tfaat^tiiey wero 
tonumssiohed bjr hiin,. klMahis own tni- 
iiisti^ wte fcotochided, to |)ublish his Gos- 
pd, and opltect disciplbs to. it ftam 9II 
•conMria of i^e^.wdrld/' The account 
then praeeeds^ to ^fialie, ^f Tfaat^ a few days 
.after his departuse, thiebe peilsons; with 
sdme iof his relations* and some who had re- 
gultel^ frequented their society; assepibled 
at Jeiiisalem ; that, considering the office 
of preaching the- rehgion as now devolved 
upon thehi, and one of their number 
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having deserted tbe oiuse, and; repentjms 
of his pofidjy having djestroyed himself 
they proceeded to elect another into, his 
place^ and that they vrare carefiil to make 
their election out of the number of ^lose 

9 

who had accompanied their Master froiii 
the first to the last, in order, as they ajk 
leged, that he m^t be. a witnes^,. together 
with themsdves^ of the principal SkMb 
which they w»e about to produce i and 
relate concaming him*; that they hfi^gaa 
thdr work at Jerusalem, by publickly . a»- 
serting that this Jesus, whom the.mkcs 
and inhabitants of that place had so. lately 
cmcified, was, in truth, the person in 
whom all thehr prophecies and long axpee^ 
tations terminated ; that he had been sent 
amongst them by God ; and that he was 
appointed by God the future judge of the 
human species ; that aU who were Bolk^ 
tons to secure to themselves happiness 
after death, ought to recme him as such, 
and to make profession of their belief by 
being baptized in his namef /' The history 
goes on to relate, f^ that considerable 

♦ Acts, i. 21, 2«. t Acts, n* 

9 
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humb^s accepted this proposal, and that 
they who did so, formed amongst them- 
selves a strict union and society*; that, 
the attentibn of the Jewish government 
being soon drawn upon them, two of the 
principal persons of the twelve, and who 
also had lived most intimately and con- 
stantly witli the Founder of the religion, 
were seized as they were discoursing to the 
people in the temple ; that, after being kept 
all night in prison, they were brought the 
next day before an assembly, composed of 
the chief persons of the Jewish magistracy 
and priesthood; that this assembly, after 
some consultation, found nothing, at that 
time, better to be done towards suppressing 
the growth of the sect, than to threaten their 
prisoners with punishment if they persisted ; 
that these men, after expressing, in decent 
but firm language, the obligation under 
which they considered themselves to be, to 
declare what they knew, " to speak the 
things \vhich they had seen and heard,'' re- 
turned from the council, and reported what 
had passed to their companions ; that this 
report, whilst it apprized them of the dan- 

* Acts, if. 13. 
VOL. I. E 
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get of their situation and undertaking, bad 
no other eflfect upon their conduct, than to 
produce in them a general resolution to 
persevere, and an earnest prayer to God to 
furnish them with assistance, and to inspire 
them with fortitude, proportioned to the in- 
creasing exigency of the service*/' A very 
ishort time after this, we read " that all the 
twelve apostles were seized and cast into 
prison -f-; that being brought a second time 
before the Jewish Sanhedrim^ they were up- 
braided with their disobedience to the in- 
junction which had been laid upon them, 
^^nd beaten for their contumacy ; that, being 
charged once more to desist, they were suf-. 
fered to depart ; that however they neither 
quitted Jerusalem, nor ceased from preach- 
ing, both daily in the temple, and from 
house to house J ; and that the twelve con- 
sidered themselves as so entirely and exclu- 
sively devoted to this office, that they now 
transferred what may be called the tena- 
poral affairs of the society to other hands §/'- 

♦ Acts, iy. + Acts, v, 18, J Acts, t. 42. 

§ I do not know that it has ever been insinnated, that the 
ChristUtn misd&ott,* in the liands of the apostles, was a scheme 
for n»]ung a fortune, or for getting monejr. But it may neyer-' 
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Hitherto the preachers of the new reli- 
gion seem to have had the common people 
on their side; which is assigned as the 
reason why the Jewish rulers did not, at 
this time, think it prudent to proceed to 
greater extremities. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the enemies of the institution 
found means to represent it to the people 
as tending to subvert their law^ degrade 

theless be &t to remark upon tUs passage of their history, how 
perfectly fi:ee they appear to have been from any pecuniary or 
interested views whatever. The most tempting opportunity 
which occurred, of making a gain of their converts, was by 
the custody and management of the public fnnds^ when some' 
of the richer members, intending to eontribnte their fortunes 
to the common support of the society, sold their possessions^ 
and laid down the prices at the apostles^ feet. Yet, so in^ 
sensible, or undesirous, were they of the advantage which 
tiiat confidence afforded, that we find, they very soon dis-, 
posed of the trust, by putting it into the hands, not of no*, 
minees of their own, but of stewards formally elected^for the 
purpose by the society at large. 

We may add also, that this excess of generosity, which cast 
private property into the public stock, was so far from being 
required by the apoatles, or imposed as a law of Christianity, 
that Peter reminds Ananias that he had been guilty, in his bc« 
haviour, of an officious and voluntary prevarication ; '' for 
whilst,." says he, ^^ thy estate remained unsold, was it not 
ihine own? and after it was sol^, was it not in thin^^own 
power? 7 
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their lawgiver, tod dishonour their temple*. 
And these insinuations were dispersed with 
so much success, as to induce the people 
to join with their superiors in the stoning 
of a very active member of the new com- 
munity. 

The death of this man was the signal 
of a general persecution, the activity of 
which may be judged of from one anecdote 
of the time : " As for £aul, he made havock 
of the church, entering into every house, 
and haling men and women, committed 
them to prison -f-.'^ This persecution raged 
at Jerusalem with so much fury, as to 
drive J most of the new converts out of the 
place, except the twelve apostles. The 
converts, thus " scattered abroad,'' preached 
the religion wherever they came ; and their 
preaching was, in effect, the preaching of 
the twelve ; for it was so far carried on in 

* Acts, y'u 12. f Acts, Yiii. 3. 
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j: Acts, Yiii, 1. ^' And they were ail scattered abroad : 
but the term ^^ all" is not, I think, to be taken strictly, as de- 
noting more than the genertdity ; in like manner as in Acts, ix . 
55, ^^ And aU that dwelt at Lydda and Saron, saw him, and 
turned to the Lord." 

10 
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conceit and correspondence with them^ that 
when they heard of the success of their 
emissaries in a particular country, they 
sent two of their number to the place, to 
complete and confirm the mission. 

An event now took place, of great im« 
portance in the future history of the r^ 
gion./ The persecution * which had begun 
at Jerusalem, followed the Christians to 
other dties, in which the authority of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim over those of their own 
nation was allowed to be exercised. A 
young man, who had signalized himself by 
his hostility to the profession, and had pro- 
cured a commission from the council at 
Jerusalem to seize any converted Jews 
whom he might find at Damascus, sud- 
denly became a proselyte to the rehgioni 
which he was going about to extirpate. 
The »ew convert not only shared, on 
this extraordinary change, the fate of his 
companions, but brought upon himself a 
double measure of enmity from the party 
which he had left. The Jews at Damascus, 
on his return to that city, watched the 

♦ Acts, ix, 
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gates ni^t and day, widi 9o much dilir 
gence, that he escaped from their hands 
only by being let down in a basket by the 
wall. Nor did he find himself in greater 
safety at Jerusalem, whither he immer 
diately repaired. Attempts were there also 
soon set on foot to destroy him ; from the 
danger of which he was preserved by being 
§ent away to Cilicia, his native country. 

For some reason, not mentioned, perhaps 
not known, but probably connected with 
the civil history of the Jews, or with some 
danger* which engrossed the public atten- 
tion, aA interipission about this time took 
place in the sufferings of the Christians. 
Thip h^jppened, at the most, only seven or 
dght? perhaps only three or four years after 
Christ's death. Within which period, and 
notwithstanding that the late persecution 
occupied part of iu churches, or societies 

* Dr Lardner (in whi<^ he is followed al^o by Dr Beoson) 
ascribes this cessation of the persecution of the Christians to 
the attempt of Caligula to set up his own statue in the temple 
of Jerusalem, and to the consternation thereby excited in the 
minds of the Jewish people ; which consternation for a seasoi^ 
suspended every other contest. 
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of believers, had been formed in all Judea*^ 
Galilee, and Samaria; for we read that 
the churches in these countries " had noio 
resty and were edified, and, walking in thfe 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, were multiplied*/' The ori- 
ginal preachers of the religion did not re- 
mit their labours or activity during this 
season of quietness ; for we find one, and 
he a very principal person among them, 
passing throughout all quarters. We find 
also those who had been before expelled 
from Jerusalem by the persecution which 
raged there, travelling as far as Phoenice, 
Cyprus, and Antioch-f*; and, lastly, we 
find Jemsalem again in the centre of the 
mission, the place whither the preachers re- 
turned from their several excursions, where 
they' reported the conduct and effects of 
their ministry, where questions of public 
concem were canvassed and settled, whence 
directions were sought, and teachers sent 
forth. 

t 

The time of this tranquillity did not, 
however, continue long. Herod Agrippsf, 

*" Acts, iz. 31. -i- Acti, xi, 10. 
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who had lately acceded to the govCTiimetit 
of Judea, " stretched forth his hand to vex 
certain of the church*/' He began his 
cinelty by beheading one of the twelve 
original apostles, a kinsman and constant 
companion of the Founder of the reUgion. 
Perceiving that this execution gratified the 
Jews, he proceeded to seize, in order to 
put to death, another of the number, — and 
him, like the former, associated with Qirist 
during his life, and eminently active in the 
service since his death. This man was, 
however, delivered from prison, as the ac* 
count states -f-, miraculously, and made his 
escape from Jerusalem. 

These things are related, hot in the ge-r 
neral ternis under which, in giving the 
outlines of the history, we liave here meui- 
tioned them, but with the utmost particur 
larity pf names, persons, places, and circumr 
stances ; and what is deserving of notice, 
without the smallest discoverable propen- 
sity in the historian to magnify the for- 
titude, or exaggerate the suflferings of his 

party. When they fled for their lives, hp 

• 

^ Acts, xii. 1. f Acts, xii. 3..^«17. 
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tells us. When the ehurcheis had rest, he 
r^oiarks it. Wten the people took their 
part, he does not leave it without notice. 
When the apostles were carried a second 
time before the Sanhedrim, he is careiul to 
observe that they were brought without 
violence. When milder counsels were sug- 
gested, he gives us the author of the ad-^ 
Tice^ and the speech which contained it. 
When, in consequence of this advice, the 
rulers contented themselves with threaten- 
ing the apostles, and commanding them to 
be beaten with stripes, without urging at 
that time the persecution farther, the his- 
torian candidly and distinctly records their 
forbearance. When, therefore, in other in- 
stances, he states heavier persecutions, or 
actual martyrdoms, it is reasonable to ' be- 
lieve that he states them because they were 
true, and not from any wish to aggravate, 
in his account, the sufferings whicK Chris- 
tians sustained, or to extol, more than it 
deserved, their patience under them. 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. 
Leaving the rest of the apostles, and the 
original associates of Christ, engaged in the 
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propagation of the new faith (and who there 
is not the least reason to believe abated in 
thdr dUigence or coumge), the narrative 
proceeds with the separate memoirs of that 
eminent teadier, whose extraordinary and 
sudden conversion to the religion, and cor- 
responding change of conduct, had before 
been circumstantially described. TWs per- 
son, in conjunction with another, who ap- 
peared among the earlier members of the 
society at Jerusalem, and amongst the im- 
mediate adherents * of the twelve apostles, 
'set out from Antioch upon the express busi?^ 
ness of carrying the oew rpligion through 
the various provinces of the Lesser Asia ^. 
During this expedition, we find that, in 
almost every place to which they came, 
thdr persons were insulted, and their lives 
endangered. After being expelled fix)nl 
Antioch in Pisidia, they repaired to 
Iconium:{:/ At Iconium, an attempt was 
made to stone them; at Lystra, whither 
they fled from Iconium, one of them ac* 
tually was stoned and drawn out of the city 
for dead §. These two men, though not 

♦ Acts, iv» 36. + Acts, xiii. % 

,X Acts, xiii. 51. § Acts, ^ir. 19. 

9 
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themselves original apostles, wete actmg in 
connection and conjunction with the ori- 
ginal apostles ; for, after the completion of 
their journey, being sent on a particular 
conimission to Jerusalem, they there re- 
lated to the apostles * and elders the events 
and success of their ministry, and were, 
in return, recommended by them to the 
churches, " as men who had hazarded their 
lives in the cause/' 

The treatment which ihey had expe- 

« 

rienced in the first progress, did not deter 
them from preparing for a second. Upon 
a dispute, however, arising between them, 
but not connected with the common subject 
of their labours, they acted as wise and sin* 
cere men would act; they did not retire in 
disgust from the service in which they were 
engaged, but, each devoting his endeavours 
to the advancement of the religion, they 
parted from one another, and set forwards 
upon separate routes. The history goes 
along with one of them ; and the second 
enterprise to him was attended with the 
3ame dangers and persecutions as both had 

♦ Acts, XT. 19— 26* 
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met with in the first. The apostle^s traveb 
hitherto had been confined to Asia. H^ 
now crosses, for the first time, the ^gean 
Sea, and carries with him, amongst others, 
the person whose accounts supply the in- 
formation we are stating *. The first place 
in Greece at which he appears to have 
stopped, was Phihppi in Macedonia. Here 
himself and one of his companions were 
cruelly whipped, cast into prison, and kept 
there under the most rigorous custody ^^ 
being thrust, whilst yet smarting with their 
wounds, into the inner dungeon, and their 
feet made fast in the stocks -f •. Notwith- 
standing this unequivocal specimen of the 
usage which they had to look for in th^t 
country, they went forward in the execu- 
tion of their errand. After pasising through 
Amphipolis and ApoUonia^ they came to 
Thessalonica ; in which city> thp house in 
which they lodged was assailed by a party 
of their enemies, in order to bring theni 
out to the populace. And when, fortu-^ 
uately for their preservation, they were 
not found at home, the master of the house 
was dragged before the magistrate for 

* Acts, xvi. 11. + Ibid. ver. 23, 24, S3. 
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admitting them within his doors *. Their 
reception at the next city was something 
better: but neither had they continued 
long before their turbulent adversaries, the 
Jews, excited against them such commo** 
tions amongst the inhabitants, as obliged 
the apostle to make his escape by a private 
journey to Athens -f-. The extremity of the 
progress was Corinth. His abode in this 
city, for some time, seems to have been 
without molestation. At length, however, 
the Jews found means to stir up an insur- 
rection against him, and to bring him be- 
fore the tribunal of the Roman president J. 
It was to the contempt which that magi- 
strate entertained for the Jews and their 
controversies, of which he accounted Chris- 
tianity to be one, that our apostle owed his^ 
deliverance §. 

Tliis indefatigable teacher, after leaving 
Corinth, returned by Ephesus into Syria : 
and again visited Jerusalem, and the so- 
ciety of Christians in that city, which, as 



* Acts, xvii. 1— S. f Ibid. ver. 13. 

j: AciM^ xfiiu 12. § Ibid, rer. 18. 
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hath been repeatedly observed, still con- 
tinued the centre of the mission *. It suited 
not, however, with the activity of his zeal 
to remain long at Jerusalem. We find 
him going thence to Antioch, and, after 
some stay there, traversing once more the 
northern provinces of Asia Minor -f-. This 
progress ended at f^hesus ; in which city 
the apostle continued in the daily exercise 
of his ministry two years, and until his 
success, at length, excited the apprehen- 
sions of those who were interested in the 
support of the national worship. Their 
clamour produced a tumult, in which he 
had nearly lost his life J- Undismayed, 
however, by the dangers to which ^he saw 
himsdf exposed, he was driven from Ephe- 
BUS only to renew his labours in Greece. 
After passing over Macedonia, he thence 
proceeded to his former station at Corinth §. 
When he had formed his design of return- 
ing by a direct course from Corinth into 
Syria, he was compelled by a conspiracy 
of the Jews, who were prepared to inter- 



♦ Acts, xviii. 22. + Ibid. ver. 33. 

J Act*, xix. 1, 9, 10. § Acts, xx, 1, ?. 
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c^ him ou his way, tx> trace back his 
steps through Macedonia to Philippic 
and thence to take shipping into Asia. 
Along the coast of Asia, he pursued his 
voyage with all the expedition he could 
command^ in order to reach Jerusalem 
against the . feast of Pentecost *. His re- 
ception at Jerusalem was of a piece with 
the usage he had experienced from the 
Jews in other places. He had been only 
a few days in that city, when the populace, 
instigated by some of his old opponents 
in Asia, who attended this feast, seized 
him in the temple, forced him out of it, 
and were ready immediately to have de- 
stroyed him, had not the sudden presence 
of the Roman guard rescued him out of 
their hands -f-. The officer, however, who 
had thus seasonably interposed, acted from 
his . care of the pubUc peace, with the 
preservation of which he was charged, and 
npt from any favour to the apostle, or 
indeed any disposition to exercise either 
justice or humanity towards him; for he 
had no sooner secured his person in the 

* A<ts^ xz. 1^^ f Acts, xxi. 37*-3S. 
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fortress, than he was proceeding to exaininSe 
iiim by torture *. 

From this time to the conclusion of the 
history, the apostle remains in public cxxs* 
tody of the Roman government. After 
escaping assassination by a fortunate dis-> 
covery of the plot, and delivering himsdf 
from the influence of his enemies by an 
appeal to the audience of the emperor *f*, 
he was sent, but not until he had suffered 
two years imprisonment, to Rome:{;. He 
reached Italy, after a tedious voyage, and 
after encountering in his passage the perils 
of a desp^ate shipwreck §. But although 
still a prisoner, and Ws fete still depending, 
neither the various and long-continued 
su£ferings which he had undergone, nor the 
danger of his present situation, deterred 
him from persisting in preaching the reli- 
gion ; for the historian closes the account 
by telling us, that, for two years, he re- 
ceived all that came unto him in his own 
hired house, where he was permitted to 



* Acts, zxii. 84. f Acts xxy. 9, 11. 

I Acts, xxiT. 27. § Acts, xxyiu; 
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dwell with a soldier that guarded him, 
** preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christy with all confi- 
dence/' 

Now the historian, from whom we have 
drawn this account, in the part of his fiaf- 
rative which relates to Saint Paul, is sup- 
ported by the strongest corroborating testi- 
mony that a history can receive. We are in 
possession 6f letters written by Saint Paul 
himself upon the subject of his ministry, 
and either written during the period which 
the history comprises, or if written after- 
wards, reciting, and referring to the trans- 
actions of th£^t period. These letters, 
without borrowing from the history, or the 
history frbtai them, unintentionally confirm 
the account which the history delivers, in a 
great variety of particulars. What belongs 
to our present purpose is the description 
exhibited of the apostle's sufferings : and 
the representation, given in the history, of 
the dangers and distresses which he under- 
went, not only agrees, in' general, with the 
language which he himself uses whenever 

VOL. I. F 
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)be speaks of his life or ministryi )3ut is also, 
^ many instances, attested by a specific 
correspondency of time, plgce, and order 
of events. If the historian puts down in 
his narrative, that at Philippi the apostlp 
" was beaten with many stripes, cast into 
prison, and };here treated Tfith rigour and 
indignity */' W^ ^^^ Wnj^, in a l^ter-f to 9. 
peighbou^ng cljurch, reminding his con- 
verts, that, " after hp had suffered heforp, 
and was shamefully ent^eajtipd at Philippi, 
jbe was bold, pevprtheless, to speak unto 
them (^o vhq^e cjty he next cjame) thp 
Gospel of God/' If |;h^ history relatpij:, 
that, a|: Thessalonica^ the ^ouse in whjch 
the apps|:le was lodged, when he first camp 
to th?^t place^ was ^saulteil by Jhe pppur 
)ace» and the master of it dfa^ed before 
the magistrate for ad.niitt;^ng such a guest 
wjthin his .doors; the apostle, in his lettere 
to the Christians of Thessalonica, calls to 
their remembrance " hp v they h^4 received 
J;he Gospel in much afflictioi^§/' If the 
history deliver g.n account of an insurrecr 

* Acts, Evi. 23, S-k + 1 Th^s, ii. 2. 

t Acts, XTii. 5. § 1 Thess. L 6. . 
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tidn at' £plie6<is, . '^duch haif nearly toUt 
the apostle his life, we have the apostle 
himself, in a letter written a short time 
after hb departure from that city, describihg 
his despair, and returning thanks for his 
deliverance *. If the history inform ^ us; 
that the apostle was expelled from Antiooh 
in Pisidia, attempted to be stoned at 
Xconium, and actually stoned at Lystra, 
there is preserved a letter from him to a 
favourite convert, whom, as the same his- 
tory tells us^ he first met with in these 
parts; ii^ which letter he appeals to that 
disciple's knowledge ** of the persecutions 
which befel him at Antioch, at Iconium, 
at Lystra -f-/' If the history make the 
apostle, in his speeoh to the Ephesian 
elders, remiittd them, as one proof of the 
disinterestedneas of his views, that, to their 
knowledge, he had supplied his own and 
the necessities of his companions by per** 
sonal labour :|: ; we find the same apostle, 
in a letter written during his residence at 
Ephesus, asserting of himself, " that even 

* Acts, j\x. 2 Cor, i. 8, 9, 10. 

f Acts, xiu. AO. ; zW. 5. 19. ^Tim. iii. IQ, 11. 

J Acts, XX. 34«^ 
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to 4iiat hour ha laboutjMly working With his 
own hands *.• 
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These coincide&iies^ tbgetbaridtib many. 
Fdative to . other paints of the apostle^s 
luBtory, and all draim from independent 
sburces'y not only confirm the truth of th^ 
account) in the particular points as to which 
they are observed, but add much to the 
credit of the narrative in all its parts ; and 
support the author's profession of being a 
contemporary of the person whose history 
he writes, and;^ throughput a material poFr 
Ition of his narrative^ k companion. 

What the epistles of the apostles declare 
of the suffering state of Christianity, the 
writings which remain of their companions 
and immediate followers, expressly confirm * 

^ Clement, who is honourably mentioned 
by Saint Paul in hb ^istle to the Philip- 
pians -f*, hath kfl us his attestation to this 
point, in the . following words : " Let us 
take (says he) the examples of pur own age. 

♦ 1 Cor. Ti. 11, 12. f EMipp. if. 3. 
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Through . seal ^a<ld: envy, the tnost &khfU 
fljid r^bteous pill^uB of . the ifhiiucb have 
been persecuted : evto td the moiit grierous 
lieaths. Let us set before our eyes the holy 
Aposjtkii , : Petec, i)y i unjust ea\y^ > unkier- 
went, istot OBcitprvtfwo, bubmdny i^ufieiingii; 
til] H ]^^ bein^. martyifed^ he went ta the 
plac6 of igloify'^thati was iduc uiito hinji. 
For thieaSaDheicaufie(;did'tPaul9' iritiike tnan^ 
Ber, reoeWe ithejiewardiof feisi j^mtieneel 
Set^i . . tiihei i he ' was in; i bbnds'; ' jhe. wip^ 
whipped, was stoned ; he preached both in 
the £i^t aiidK in thie. West, ieavijng behbid 
him- the glorious repoit of his iaith ; ' aiid 
so havihg. taught: the whole world rigirte«' 
ousfiessi^ land, for that end,' travelled eten 
unto the utoiosjt bounds of the West,, he 4t 
last suffered .martyrdom by the oommknd 
of the governors, and departed out of the 
woirld^ and went unto his holy place, being 
become a most ^ninent pattern of patience 
unto all ages. To theaie holy apostles^ were 
joined a very great number of others, who 
having through envy under^ne, in like 
manner, many pains and > torments, have 
left a glorious example to us. For this, 
not only liien, but women have been per^ 
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fiecuted : and, having sufiTered very grievoiis 
and , crael punishments, have finished the 
course of their faith with fimmess ♦.' 
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Hernias, saluted by Saint Paul in his 
epistle to the Romans, in a piece very little 
connected with historical recitals, thus 
speaks : '^ Such as have believed and suf- 
fered death for the name of Christ, and 
have endured with a ready mind, and havfe 
given up their lives with all their hearts ^J^ 
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' Bolycarp, the diseifde of John (though 
all that remains of his works be a very 
short epistle), has not left this subject nin* 
noticed* " I exhort (says he) all of you, 
that ye obey the word of righteousness, 
and exarcise all patience, which ye have 
seen set forth before your eyes, not duly 
^n the Uessed Ignatius, . and Lonmus, and 
lUifusy biit in others among yourselves, 
and in IPmil himse^'and the rest of' the 
apostles ; being confident in this, that all 
these have not run in vain, bat in faith 
tand righteousness; and are gcme to the 

* Clem, ad Cor. c. ▼. tL Abp. Wake*& Traos» 
' f-Shepberddf Hennas^ c. xxtuL 
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pla6e tJiat was duie to them from the liofily 
with whom also they suffered. For they 
loved not this present world, but Him who* 
died and was raised again hy God for^ 
us»/V 

* Ignatius, the cfontempo^ry of' Polycarp,' 
recognises the same topic, briefly indeed, 
but positively and precisely. ** For this 
cause (?. i. for hating felt and handled 
Christ's body after his resurrection, and 
being convinced, as Ignatius^ expresses if^ 
both by his flesh and spirit), they (i. e. 
Peter, and those who were present with 
Peter at Christ's appearance) despised deathv 
and were found to be above it-f/' 

Woidd the reader know what d persecu- 
tion in these days was, I tvould refer lum 
to a circular letter, written by the church of 
Smyrna soon after the death of Polycafp', 
who, it will be remembered, had lived with 
Saint John ; and which letter is entitled a 
relation of that bishop's martjrrdom. ^^ The 
suffmn^ (say they) of all the other martyrs 
Vere blessed and generous, which they 

H 

f PoL ad Phil. c. iv. f 10 £p. Siayr. c. ill. 
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undeEwent accordiii^ to the wUl of God, 
For so it becomes us^ who axe morie reli- 
^ious than others, to ascribe the pqwer. 3jad 
ordering of ?fcll things unto him. And in-r. 
deed who can choose but admire the great- 
ness of their minds, and that admirable 
patience and love of thdr Master^ which 
then appeared in them, who, when they ; 
were so flayed with whipping, that, thq 
frame and structure of their bodies .)^ere> 
laid open to their very inward veins and, 
arteries, nevertheless endured it ? In EHp 
manner, those who were condemned to the 
beasts, and kept a long time in prison, un-? 
derwent many cruel torments, bdng forced 
to lie upon sharp spikes laid imder thi?ir 
bodies, and tormented with divers other 
sorts, of punishments ; that so, if it were 
possible, the tyrant, by the length of their 
sufferings, might have brought them to deny 
Christ*.^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

I 

There i$ mtisfaQtbry evidence that mantfj prfh , 
fesfing to be original witnesses of the Qhris- 
ti(m miracles^ pfLssed their lives in hboursp 
dangers^ and ^uff^nngs^ voluntarily under- 
^me in attestation of the accounts which 
they deliver^df and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts ; and that they 
also submitted^ from the same motives^ to 
new rules of conduct. 

4 

On the history, of which the last chapter 
contains ap ab&^tract, there are a few ob^ 
nervations which it qig.y be proper to 
raftke, by way of applying its testimony 
to the particular propositions for which we 
contend. 

I. Although our Scripture history leaves 
th^ general account of the apostles in an 
eftriy part of the narrative, and proceed^ 
with the separate Recount of one particular 
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apostle, yet the informatioii which it de^ 
livers so far extends to the rest, as it shows^^ 
the Tudure of the service. When we see one 
apostle suffering persecution in the dis- 
charge of his commission, we shall not 
believe, without evidence, that the same 
office could, at the same time, be attendee? 
with ease and safety to others. And this 
fair and reasonable inference is confirmed 
by the direct attestation of the letters, to 
which we have so often referred. The 
vmter of these letters not only alludes, in 
numerous passages, to his own sufferings, 
but speaks of the rest of the apostlies as 
enduring like sufferings with himself. *^ I 
think that God hath set forth us the apostles 
last, as it were, appointed to death; fbf 
we are "made a spectacle unto the world, 
and to angels, and to men ; — even unto this 
present hour, we both hunger and thirst, 
and are naked, and are buffeted, and hare 
no certain dwelling-place ; and labour, 
working with our own hands : being reviled, 
we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; 
being defamed we entreat^; tre are made 
as the filtli of the world, and as the off^ 
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scouring of all things unto this day*.** 
Add to which, that, in the short acodbnt 
that is given of the other apostles in the 
former part of the history, and within the 
sliort period which that account comprises, 
we find, first, two of them seized, impri- 
soned, iH^ought before the Sanhedrim, and 
threatened with further punishment-f* ; then 
the whole number imprisoned and beaten :|;: 
soon afterwards, one of their adherents 
stoned to death, and so hot a persecution 
raised agaiinst the sect, as to drive most of 
than out of the place ; a short time only 
succeeding, before one of the twelve wair 
beheaded, and another sentenced to the 
same fate ; and all this passing in the single 
city of Jerusalem, and within ten years 
after the Founder's death, and the com- 
mencement of the institution. 

II. We take no credit at present fi>r 
the miraculous part of the narrative, nor 
do we itvsist upon the correctness of single 
pastoges of it. If the whole story be 
noC a novel, a romance; the whole ac- 

« 1 Cor. It. 9, et seq. f Acts, i?, 3, 21. 

J Acts, T. 18i 40. • 
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tipn a 6t$emi if Peter, aad James, ajtid 
Paul, ajid the rest of the apostles m^jv- 
tioBed in the account, be not all im^^ii-^ 
aaryripeapspnsi if their lettpts \}^ not alj 
forgeries, aiid, what is mope, forgeriesqf 
n^iQie^ and characters which nqv^ exii^ted ; 

then is their evidence in owr bai*ds effi- 
cient to s^^pport tlije only,f|Eiqt we cont;qnd 
for, (and lyhich, I repeat again, is« , ;iQ Usestf^j 
highly probable), that the priginaJ fbjjoyyer^ 
pf Jesus Christ ©ixerted gr^at oodeayoiurst to 
propagate; his relig^oni, andunderweot;great 
labours, dangers, ai}d su^eriugSi in conse- 
quenoe of thpir undeap taking, , 

• m 

* * * * * 

m. The general reality of the appstplic 
history.is strongly confirmed by die consi-^ 
deration, that it, in truth, does no more 
than assign adequate causes for eS^t^ 
which certainly were produced, and de- 
scribe consequences naturally resulting frpm 
situations which certainly ej^isted. ThQ 
^ee4s were certainly those, of^wJiich'this 
history sets forth the cause, and^prigin, and 
progress. It is acknowledged pq all h^nds, 
because it is recorded by other testimony 
than that of the Christians themselves, that 
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the rdi^on began to prevail at that time, 
and in that country. It is very difficult to 
•conceive how it could begin, or prevail at 
all, without the exertions of the Founded 
and his followers in propagating the new 
persuasion. The history now in our hands 
describes these exertions, the pefsons em- 
ployed, the nieans and endeavours made 
use of, and the labours undertaken in the 
prosecution of this purpose. Again, the 
treatment which the history represents the 
first propagators of the religion to have 
experienced, ^as no other than what natu- 
rally resulted from the situation in which 
they were confessedly placfed. It is ad- 
mitted that the religion was adverse, in a 
great degree, to the reigning opinions, and 
to the hopes and wishes of the nation tb 
which it was first introduced ; and that it 
overthrew, so far as it was received, the 
established thieology and worship of every 
other country. We cannot feel much re- 
luctance in believing that, when the mes- 
sengers of such a system went about, not 
only publishing their opinions, but col- 
lecting proselytes, and forming regular so- 
cieties of proselytes, they should meet 



with opposition in their attempts^or that 
this opposition should sometimes proceed 
to fatal extremities. Our history details 
examples of this opposition^ and of the 
sufferings and dangers, which the emis- 
saries of the religion underwent, perfectly 
agreeable to what might reasonably be 
expected, from the nature of their un- 
dertaking, compared with the character 
of the age and country in which it was 
carried on, 

IV. Tlie records before us supply evi- 
dence of what formed another member of 
our general propositions, and what, as 
hath already been observed, is highly pro 
bable, and almost a ijecessary consequence 
of their new profession, viz. that, together 
with activity and courage in propagating 
the religion, the primitive followers of 
Jesus assumed, upon their conversion, 
a new and peculiar course of private 
life, Immediately after their Master was 
withdrawn from thpm, we hear of their 
*^ continuing with one accord in prayer 
and supplication * f of their " continuing 

* Acts, I. 14. 
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clatly with one accord in the temple*;'' 
lOf " many being ^thered togetl^er pray- 
jmg-f-/' We know what strict injunc* 
tions were laid upon the converts by their 
teachers* Wherever they came^ the first 
word of their preaching was, " Repent T 
We know that these injunctions obliged 
them * to refrain from many species of li- 
centiousness, which were not, at that time, 
reputed criminal. We know the rules of 
purity, and the maxims of benevolence, 
which Christians read in their books ; con- 
cerning which rules, it is enough to ob- 
serve, that, if they were, I will not say 
completely obeyed, but in any degree 
regarded, they would produce a system of 
conduct, and, what is more difficult to 
preserve, a disposition of mind, and a re^ 
gulation of affections, different from any 
;thing to which they had hitherto been 
accustomed, and difierent from what they 
would see in others. The change and di- 
stinction of manners, which resulted from 
their new character, is perpetually referred 
jLo '}ti the Jettersf of their teachers. *' And 
you hath he quickened, who zs^ere dead in 

* Act«,ii. 4^. . + Acts, xii. 12. 
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trespasses and sins, wherein in timei paM 
ye walked, according to the coutse of thfe 
W6rld, according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketh ih 
the children of disobedience : among whom 
also we had our conversation in timfes past, 
in the lusts of our flesh, fiilfiUing the de- 
sires of the flesh, and of the mind, and 
were by nature the children of wrath, eveil 
as others *. -* — ^^ For the time past of our life 
may suflice us to have wrought the will of 
the Gentiles, when we walked in lascivious-, 
ness, lusts, excess ;of wine, revellings, ban-^ 
quetings, and abominable idolatries ; where- 
in they think it strange that ye run not with 
them to the same excess of riot -fJ"^ Saint Paul, 
in his first letter to the Corinthians, aftet 
enumerating, as his manner was, a cata- 
logue of vicious characters, adds, " Such 
tie;ere sbm6 of you, but ye are washed, but 
ye are sanctified J/' In like manner^ and 
alluding to the same change of practices 
and sentiments, he asks the Roman Chris- 
tians, " what fruit they had in those things, 
whereof they are now ashamed §?** The 

* Eph. ii. 1—3. See also Tit. iii. 3. f 1 Ptet. It. 3, 4. 
J 1 Cor. Ti. 11, § Rom. vi. 21. 
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phrases wliich the same i#titer employs to 
describe the motal condition of Christians, 
oompared with their comditioA before they 
bec^ame Christians^ such as " newness of 
life/' being <* fbeed from sin/' being " dead 
to sin/' ** the destruction of the body of 
idn, that, /or the future^ they should not 
serve sin/' '* children of light and of the 
day/' as opposed to " thildren of dark- 
ness and of the night /' '^ not sleeping as 
others /' imply > at least, a new system of ob* 
hgation, ai*d> probably, a new series of con* 
duct, comin^ncing with their conversion, 

• • • m 

I 

The testimony which Pliny bears to th6 
behaviour of the new sect in his time, ahd 
which testimony comes not more than fifty 
years aftier that of Saint Paul, is very ap* 
plicable to the subject under consideration. 
The character which this writer gives of 
the Christians of that age^ and which was 
drawn from a pretty accurate inquiry, be^ 
cause he considered their moral principles 
as the point in which the magistrate was 
interested, is as follows t — He tells the 
emperor, '* that some of those who had 
reUnquished the society, or who, to save 

VOL. I. G 
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thi^msetves, pretended that they had r^iu* 
qui^hed it» affirmed that they were wont to 
me0t together, on a stated day, before it 
W4S light, and sang amoi]^ themselves al«» 
temately a hymn to Christ as a God ; and 
to bind theuiselyes by an oath, not to the 
ccHEiiUssion of any wickedness, but that, 
they would not be guilty of theft, or rob- 
bery, or adultery; that they would never 
falsify their wojrd, or deny a pledge com- 
mitted to them, when called upon to re* 
tuTO it/' This proves that a morality, more 
pure and strict than was ordinary, pre* 
vailed at that time in Christian societies. 
And to me it appears, that we are autho- 
rize to carry this testimony back to the 
a^ of the apostles; because it is not pro* 
bahle that the immediate hearers and dis- 
ciples of, Christ were more reiax^ than 
th^ir successors in Pliny's time^ or the mis* 
sjon^xies of the religion than those whran 
they taught. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, pra^ 
fessing to he original witnesses of the Chris- 
tian miracleSy passed their lives in labours^ 
dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under^ 
gone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts; and that they 
also submitted, from the same motives, to 
new rules of conduct. 

Whek vre consider, first, the prevalency 
of the re!i^on at this hour ; secondly, the 
only credible account which can be given 
of its origin, viz. the activity of the founder 
and his associates ; thirdly, the opposition 
which that activity must naturally have exr 
cited ; fourthly, the iate of the Founder of 
the religion, attested by heathen writers as 
well as our own ; fifthly, the testimony of 
the same writers to the sufferings of Chris-^ 
tians, either contemporary with, or imme- 
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diately succeeding, the original settlers o^ 
the institution ; sixthly, predictions of the 
sufferings of his followers ascribed to the 
Founder of the reUgion, which ascription 
alone proves, either that such predictions 
were delivered and fulfilled, or that the 
writers of Christ's life were induced by the- 
event to attribute such predictions to him ; 
seventhly, letters now in our possession, 
written by some of the principal agents in 
the transaction, referring expressly to ex- 
treme labours, dangers, and sufferings, sus- 
tained by themselves and their companions ; 
lastly, a history purporting to be written 
by a fellow-traveller of one of the new 
teachers, and, by its unsophisticated cor- 
respondency with letters of that person 
still extant, proving itself to be written by 
some one well acquainted with the subject 
of the narrative, which history contains ac- 
counts of travels, persecution, and martyr-: 
doixis, answering to what the former rea- 
sons lead us to expect : when we lay to^> 
gether these considerations, which, taken 
separately, are, 1 think, correctly, such; as 
I have stated them in thp preceding chap^; 
ters, there cannot, much doubt reociaia upon^ 
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our minds, but that a number of persons 
at that time appeared in the wwld, pub- 
lickly advancing an extraordinary story, and, 
for the sake of propagating the beUef of 
that story, voluntarily incurring great per- 
sonal dangers, traversing seas and king- 
doms, exerting great industry, and sustain- 
ing great extremities of ill usage and perse- 
cution. It is also proved, that the same 
persons, in consequence of their persuasion, 
or pretended persuasion of the truth of what 
they asserted, entered upon a course of life 
in many respects new and singular. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts 
of the case, I think it to be likewise in the 
highest degree probable, that the story, for 
which these persons voluntarily exposed 
themselves to the fatigues and hardships 
which they endured, was a miraculous story ; 
I mean, that they pretended to miraculous 
evidence of some kind or other. They had 
nothing else to stand upon. The designa- 
tion of the person, that is to say, that Jesus 
of Nazareth, rather than any other person, 
was the Messiah, and as such the subject of 
their ministry, could only be founded upon 
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supernatural tokens atuibuted to hioi. 
Here were no victories, no conquests, no re^ 
Tolutionj^, no surprising elevation of fortune, 
no adiieveraents of valour, of strength,- or 
of policy, to appeal to ; no discoveries 19 
any art pr s^ence9 no g^aat efforts of genius 
or learning to produce. A Galilean pea- 
sant was denounced to the world as a divine 
lawgiver. A young m^n of mean condi- 
tion, of a privaf^e axid simple life, ajid who 
had wroc^ht no deliveiiance for the Jewish 
nation^ was declared to be their Messiah* 
This, without ^scribing to him at the same 
time some proofs of his mission (and what 
other but sup^iiatural proofs could there 
l>e?) was top absurd a claim to be either 
ima^ned, or attempted, or credited. In 
whatever djegree, or ip whatever part, the 
reUgion was argummtaiiv^ when it came to 
the question, ^^ Is the carpenter's son oi 
Kazareth the pa*son whom we are to re- 
ceive and obey ?'' there was nothing but 
the miracles attributed to him, by which his 
pretensions could b^ mainjtained lor ,a ^0^ 
ment^ Every controversy and ^very ques- 
tion must presuppose these: for, however 
such controversies, when they did arise, 

8 
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might, and naturally would, be discussed 
upon thdr own grounds of argumentation, 
without citing the miraculous evidence 
which had been asserted to attend the 
Founder of the reUgion (which would have 
been to enter upon another, and a more 
general question,) yet we are to bear in 
mind, that without previously supposing 
the existehcCy of the pretence of such evi- 
dence, there could have been no place for 
the discussion of the ailment at all. Thus, 
for example, whether the prophecies, which 
the Je#9 interpreted to belong to the Mes- 
siah, were, or were not, applica[ble to the 
history of Jesus of Nazareth, was a natural 
subject of debate in those times ; and the 
debate would procteed, without recurring 
at every turn to his miracles, because it set 
out with supposing these; inasmuch as 
without miractdous marks and tokens (real 
or pretended,) or without some such great 
change effected by his means in the public 
condition of the country, as might have sa- 
tisQed the then received intcErpretation of 
these prophecies, I do not see how the 
question could ever have been entertained, 
Apollos, we read, " mightily convinced the 
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Jews, showing by the Scriptures tiiat Jesus 
was Christ * :"' . but unless Jesus had ex- 
hibited some distinction of his pecson, 
some proof of supernatural power, the ar- 
gument from the gld Scriptures could have 
had no place. It had nothing to attach 
upon. A young man calUng himself the 
Son of God, gathering a crowd about him, 
and delivering to them lectures of moraUty, 
could not have excited so much as a doubt 
amraig the Jews, whether he was the ob- 
ject in whom a long series of ancient pro- 
phecies terminated, from the completion of 
which they ha-d formed such magnificent 
expectations, and expectations of a nature 
so opposite to what appeared ; I mean, no 
such doubt could exist when they had the 
whole case before them, when they saw 
him put to death for his officiousness, and 
when by his death the evidence cx)iiceni- 
ing him was closed. Again, the effect of 
the Messiah^s coming, supposing Jesus to 
have been he, upon Jews, upon Gentiles, 
upon their relation to each other, upon 
their acceptance with God, upon their du- 
ti^ and their expectations ; his nature^ aui- 

« Acts, XTiii. Q$. 
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tharity, office, aqd ageney; were likely to 
becoine subject of much consideration 
with the ^trly rotanes of the rehgion, and 
to occupy their attention and writings. I 
should not however expect, that in these 
disquisitions, whether preserved in the form 
,of letters, speeches, or set treatises, fre- 
quent or very direct mention of his miracles 
would occur. Stiil miraculous evidence 
lay at the bottom of the argument. In 
the primary question, miraculous preten- 
sions, and miraculous pretensions alone, 
were what they had to rely upon. 

That the original story was miraculous, 
is very fairly also inferred from the mira- 
culous powers which were laid claim to by 
the Christians of succeeding ages. If the 
accounts of these miracles be true, it was a 
continuation of the same powers ; if they 
be false, it was an imitation^ I will not say, 
of what had been wrought, but of what 
had been reported to have been wrought, 
by those who prece^Jed them. That imi* 
tation should follow reality ; fiction should 
be grafted upon truth; that, if miracles 
were performed at first, miracles should be 
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pretended afterwards ; agrees so wdl with 
the ordinary' course of hitman affairs^ that 
we can have no great difficulty in believing 
it. Thd contrary 8iippk)6ition is very im- 
probable, namely, that miracles shoilld be 
pretended to by the folio were of the 
apostles and first emissaries oi the rdigion, 
when none were pretended to; either in 
their own persons or that of their Mai^ter, 
by these apostles and ^tnissaries them- 
selves. . . . ■ i 



\j 
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CHAFIER VIL 

There is mtirfaetwy eddence that many^ |>iio- 
Jhssing to be orighml witnesses of the Chiw^ 
tian miraclesy passed their lives in lakourSj 
dangerSj and sufferings, voluntarily under-- 
gone in attestation of' the accounts which 
they delivered^ and solely in consequetice of 
their belief o^ those accounts ; and that they 
also submittedy from the same motives^ to 
new rules of conduct. 

It being then once proved, that the first 
propagators of the Christian institution did 
exert activity, and sabject themselves to 
great dangei^ and sufferings, in conse- 
quence and for the sake of an extrdordi- 
nary, and, I think, we may say, of a mira- 
culous story of some kind or other; the 
next great question is. Whether the ac- 
count, which our Scriptures contain, be 
that story : that which these men delivered, 

• 

and for which they acted and suffered as 
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they did ? This question is, in effect, no 
other than whether the story which Chris- 
tians have now^ be the story which Chris- 
tians had then ? And of this the following 
proofs may be deduced from general con- 
siderations, and from considerations prior 
•to any inquiry into the particular reasons 
.and testimonies by which the authority of 
,our histories is supported* 

lu the .first place, there exists no trace 
or yestige of .any other story. It is not, 
lil^e the death of Cyrus the Great, ia, com- 
^petition between opposite accounts, or be- 
tween the credit of different historians* 
There is not a document, or scrap of ac- 
CQunt, either contemporary with the com- 
mencement; of Christianity, or extant with- 
in many ages after that commencement, 
;which assigns a history substantially dif^- 
ierent from ours. The remote, briefs and 
incidental notices of the affair, .which are 
found in heathen writers, so far as they do 
go, go along with us. They bear testimony 
to these .facts :-— that the institution origi- 
nated from Jesus : that the Founder .was 
put to deaihi, as a malefactor, at Jero* 

IQ 
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s&lem, by the authority of the Roman go- 
vemor> Pontius Pilate; that the religion 
nevertheless spread in that city, and 
throughout Judea; and that it was propa- 
gated thence to distant countries; that 
the converts were numerous ; that they 
suffered great hardships and injuries for 
then* profession ; and that all this took 
place in the age of the world which our 
books have assigned. They go on further, 
to describe the manners of Christians, in 
ti^ms perfectly conformable to the accounts 
extant in our books ; " that they were wont 
to assemble on a certain day; that they 
salig hynins td Christ as to a god ; that 
they bound themselves by an oath not to 
commit any crime, but to abstain from theft 
and adultery, to adhere strictly to their 
promises, and not to deny money deposited 
in their hands*; that they worshipped him 
who was crucified in Palestine; that this 

* SeePlioy's Letter.-^Bonnet, in his lively way of cx^ 
pressing himself, says, — ^^ Comparing Pliny's Letter with 
the account in the Acts, it seems to me that I had not taken 
np another anthor, but that I was still reading the historian : 
of that extraordinary society." This is strong i but there n 
undoubtedly an affinity^ and all the affinity that could foe^ 
expected. 
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thdir first lawgiver had taught them iimt 
they were all brethren ; that thej had a 
great contempt for the things of this wwld, 
and looked uponf them as common: that 
they flew to one another's relief ; that they 
cherished strong hopes of immorfcality ; 
that tliey despised death, and surrendered 
themselves to {sufferings V TTiis istheaiv 
count of writers who viewed the subject at 
a great distance ; who weuninforaifid and 
uninteredted about it* It bears liie charac^ 
tens of such an account upon the £ice ' oi 
it becau3e it describes effects, hanaely, the 
appearance in the world of a new religion, 
and the conversion of great multitudes to 
it, without descending, in the smallest de* 
gree, to the detail of the transaction upon 

* ^^ It is incredible what expedition tbej use when aiijr of 
their friends are known to be in trouble. In a word, they 
ftpare nothing upon such an occasion ;— for these miserable 
men have no doubt they shall be imttiottal and live for ever : 
therefore they contemn death, and may surrender themselves 
to sufferings. Moreover, their first lawgiver has taught them 
that they are all brethren^ when obce they have turned and 
renottBoed the gods of the Greeks, and worship diis Master of 
tbttrt who was crudfied, and engage to five accofditng to hit 
laws. They have also a sovereigix contempt for all the things 
of this world, and look upon them as common." Lucian 4i 
Morte Peregrini, t. i. p. 565. ed. Graev. 
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wluch it \fas fo)in4ef]9 the interior of the ia« 
atimtion^ l^ evidei:>cie or arguments offeced 
bj thpse who dmw over others to it. Yet 
still here i^ no contradictioti of our story ; 
np other or different gtory set up against it ; 
but so far a confirmation of it, as that, in 
tha gsfm^ points on wh^ch the heathen 
account touches, it agrees, with that winch 
we find in our own books« 

The same may be observed of the very 
fQw j€;wish writers, of that and the adjoin* 
ipg period, whiqh have come down to us. 
What(Bvef they omit, or whatever difficulties 
we may find in exp^mn^ the omission, 
ijbey advance no other history of the trans- 
action than that which we acknowledge* 
Jofi^phus, who wrote his Antiquities, or 
History of the Jews, about sixty years after 
the commencement of . Cluistianity, in it 
pa&sQge generally admitted as genuine, 
makes mention of John under the name 
of John the Baptist ; that he was a 
preacher of virtue ; that he baptized Jm 
pips^yites ; that he was well received by 
the peopjei that he was imprisoned and 
put to death by Herod; and that IJerod 
lived in a criminal cp^abitatipn with He- 





jrodias, his brother's wife *. In mK!>thef 
passage, allowed by many, although n€t 
without considerable question being moved 
about itj we heai* of " James, the brothfH* 
of him who was called Jesus, and of his 
being put to death \!' In a third passage, 
ei£tant in every copy that^ p^nains ^ 
Josephus^s Hjstory, btit the autibenticity of 
which has nevertheless been long disputed^ 
we have an explicit testimony to the sub- 
stance of our history in the^ wordB r— 
" At that time lived Jesus, a wise maa, if 
he may be called a man, for he perfoitned 
many wonderful works. He was a teacher 
of such men as received the truth- with 
pleasure. He drew over to him itoany^ Jews 
and Gentiles. This was the Christ { and 
when Pilate, at the instigation of the eluef 
men among us, had condemned him f to the 
cross, they \^ho before had conceived an 
affection forhim, did not cease to ^here 
to him ; fbr^ on the third day^ he appei^ed 
to them alive again, the divine prophets 
having foretold these and many wonderftil: 
things concerning him. And the sect df: 
the Christians, so called fr6m him, subsists 

* Antiq. 1* xyiii. cap. v. sect. 1, 2. 
t Antiqr 1» Mr tap. ixl secf^ i. - 
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to tWs time */' Whatever become of the 
controversy concerning the. genuineness of 
this passage; whether Jose^yhus go the 
whole length of omr history, which, if th^ 
passage be sincere, he does ; or whether he 
proceed only a very little way with u3, 
which, if the passage be rejected, we con- 
fess to be the ease ; still what we asserted 
is traey that he gives no other or different 
history of the sfubject from ours, no other 
or di^rent account of the origin of the 
institution. And I think also that it may 
with great reason be contended, either that 
the passage is genuincy or that the silence 
of Josephus was designed. For, although 
we should lay aside the authority of otir 
own books entirely, yet when Tacitus,> who 
wrote nor twenty,' perhaps not ten^ years, 
aifter Josephus, in his account of a period 
in which Josephus was nearly thirty years 
of age, tells us, . that a vast multitude ci 
Christians were condemned at Rome ; that 
they derived their denomination from Chqst, 
who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put to 
death, as a crinlinal, by the procurator^ 

* Aotiq. L XTiii. cap. uu sect 3. 
VOL. I. H 
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Pontius Pilate; that the superstition had 
spread riot only over Judea, the source of 
the evil,. but had readied Rome also:-^ 
when Suetonius, an historian contemporary 
Y/ith Tacitus, relates that, in the time of 
Claudius, the Jews were making disturb- 
ances at Rome, Christus being their leader; 
and that, during the reign of Nierd,ithe 
Christians werepunished ; under both which 
emperors, Josephus lived : when PUny, who 
wrote his celebrated epistle not more than 
thirty years after the publication of Jose- 
phus's history, found the Christiant) in such 
numbej^ in the province of Bithynia, as 
to draw from Jbim a complaint, that the 
contagion had seized cities, towns, and 
villages, and had so seized th^m as to pro- 
duce a general desertion of the public 
rites ; and when, as has already been ob- 
served, there is no reason for imagining 
that the Christians were more numerous in 
Bithynia than in many other parts of the 
Roman empirie: it cannot, I should sup- 
pose, after this, be believed, that the reli- 
gion, and the.trahsictiba upon which it 
was foimded, were too obscure to engage 
the attention of Josephus, or to obtain a 
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place in his history^ Perhaps he did not 
know how to represent the « basiness, and 
disposed of his difficulties by passing it over 
in silence. Eusebius wrote the life of Con- 
stantine, yet omits entirely the most re- 
markable circumstance in that life, the 
death of hi^sonCiispusl ; undoubtedly for 
the v^blion h^ie given. The reserve of 
Jc^ephus tipon the subject of Christianity 
appears also in his passitig over the ba- 
nishment of the jews by Claudius, which 
Suettinras, we have seen, has recorded 
with an express reference to Christ. > This 
is at least as Temarkable a^ his silence about 
the infants of Bethlehem *; Be, however, 
the feet, or the cause of the omision in 
jbsephus *f -, what it may, no Other- or 

* Micb&elis has computed, and^ ^ it should seem, fairl j 
enough, that probably not more than twenty children perish. 
€d by this cruel precaution. Michaelis's Introduction to the 
New Testament, translated by Marsh ; toL i. c. ii. sect. 11. 

f There is no notice taken of Christianity in the Mishna, 
a collection of Jewish traditions compiled about the 'year 
180 ; although it contains k Tract " De cultu peregrino,'* of 
strange or idolatrous worship : yet it cannot be disputed but 
that Christianity was perfiecUy well known in .the world a^ 
this time* There is extremely little notice of the subject: in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled about the year 300, and not 
much more ia the Babylonish Taknud, of the year 600 ; aU 
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different history on the subject has been 
given by him, or is pretended to have^ been 
given* 

But farther; the whole series of Chris* 
tian writers, from the first age of the in- 
stitution down to the present, in their 
discussions, apologies, arguments, and con- 
troversies, {H^oceed upon the general story 
which our Scriptures contain, and upon 
no other* Hbe main facts, the principal 
ag^its, are alike in all. This argument 
will appear to be of great force, when it 
is known that we are able to trace back 
, the series of writers to a contact with the 
historical books of the New Testament, and 
to the age of the first emissaries of the reli- 
gion, and to deduce it, by an unbroken con- 
tinuation, from that end of the train to the 
present. 

• - . 

The remaining letters of the apostles 
(and what more original than their letters 

though lioth these works are of a religious natioTe^ and al« 
though^ when the first was compiled, Xbristiaiiity was on the 
point of becoming the religion of the state, and, when the 
latter was published, had been so for W) years. 
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can we have ?) though written without the 
remotest <)esign of transmitting the history 
of Christ, or of Christianity, to foture 
ages, or even of making it known to their 
contemporaries, incidentally disclose to us 
the following circumstances -.—Christ's de-. 
scent and family ; his innocence ; the meek- 
ness and gentleness of his character (a re- 
cognition which goes to the whole Gospel 
history) ; his exalted nature ; his circumci- 
sion; his transfiguration; his life of opposition 
and suffering; his patience and resignation; 
the appointment of the eucharist, and the 
manner of it ; his agony ; his confession be- 
fore Pontius Pilate ; his stripes, crucifixion, 
and burial ; his resurrection ; his appearance 
afber it, first to Peter, then to tlie nest of 
the apostles ; his ascension mto heaven ; and 
his designation to be the future judge of 
mankind ; — ^the stated residence of the apos* 
ties at Jerusalem ; the working of miracles 
by the first preachers of the Gospel, who 
were also the hearers of Christ*; — ^the suc- 

. * Heb. ii. 3. *^ How shall we e8ca|)e, if we neglect so 
gm.t salvation, which, at the first, began to be spoken bjr 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto ns by ikem thai heard him^ 
iGrod also bearing them witness, both zoiih signs and wonders^ 



ces^fiil propagatioii of the; religion; the. 
persecution of its follower^; the miraculoiis 
CQOversion of Paul ; miradies wrought by 
himself, ¥tnd alleged in his conla'OYersies 
with his adversaries, and in tetters to the 
persons amongst whom they were wrought; 
r— finally, that mibaclbs were the ngns of 
an apostle *. 

In an epistle bearing the name of Bar- 
nabas^ the companion of Paul, probably 
genuine, certainly , belonging to that age, 
we have the. sufferings of Christ, his choice 
of aposdes and tl^teir number, his passion, 
the scarlet robe, the vinegar end gall, the 

and with divers miracles j and gifts of the Holy Ghost ?^' I 
allege this epistle without hesitation ; for, whateyer donbti 
votLy have been raised about its author, there can be ooae 
concerning the age in which it was written. No epistle 
in the collection carries about it more indubitable marks 
of antiquity than this does. It speaks, for instance, 
ihroughbat, of the temple as then standing, and of tiie wor<* 
ship pf the tnnple as then subsisting.— Heb. viii. 4. ^^ For, 
if he were on earth, he should not be a priest, seeing there 
are priests that offer according to the law.''— Again, Heb. 
xiii. 10. *^ We hate an altar whereof they have no right to 
eat which serve the taberoacle." ' 

* ^' Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you 
in ail patience, in signs and wonders, and mighty deods." 
2 Cor. m 12. 
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mocldiig and piercing, the castii)ig »]ot& for 
liis coatf^, fais resurrection on the eighth 
{L e. the first day of the week -f*), and the 
oommeiiiorative distinction of that day, 
his manifestation after his resurrection, 
and lastly his ascension. We have also 
bis miracles generally but positively rej> 
famed to in the following words : ^^ finally 
Jeaching the people of Israel, and doing 
many wonders and signs among thern^ h6 
preached to them^ and showed the exceed- 
ing gceat lovi^ which he bar^ towards 

them J/' 

*■ , • * ■ . . 

In an ensile of Clement, a hearer of 
Saint Paul^ although written for a purpose 
remotely, connected with the Christian 
history, we have the resurrection of 
Christ, and the subsequent misi^ion of the 
apostles, recorded in these satisfactory 
terms: " The apbstles have preachied to 
us from our Lord Jesus Chrik from God : 
-^For, having received their command, 
and being thoroughly assured by thi resurrect 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christy they went 

* Ep. Bar. c. tW. + Ibid, c, wu J Ibid. c. v. 
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abroad, publishing .that, the kingdom of 
G,od wa& at.hand *. . We find noticed also, 
thfB humility, yet the power of Christ t^-, his 
descent ftom Abraham, his crucifixion. We 
have Peter. and Paul represented as faithful 
and righteous pUiars of the church; the 
numerousf sufferings of Petpr ; the bonds, 
stJ^ipe$, ' and stoning of Paul, . and more 
particularly bis extensive and unwearied 
travels. ^ 

Ip 90. epistle of Polycarp, a disciple of 
Saint John, though only a brief hortatory 
letter, we have the humility, patience^ suffer- 
ings, rosqrr^ctioD, and ascenwm of Christ, 
^gether , with the apostolic character of 
SainI; Paul> distinctly recognised :J:. Of this 
same f;ftth^ we are also assured by Irenseus, 
that he (IreuBBUs) had heard him relate, 
" what he had received from eye-witnesses 
concerning the .Lord, both cmceming ki^ 
miradff and his doctrine §/' 

j^ £p^ C%Bm. Rom. c. ilii. 
f Ep. Clem. Rom. c. xvi. 
:( Pol. £p. ad Phil, c t« tiii. ii. iii. 

§ Ir. ^d Flor. ap. Euseb. 1. y. c. ^Q, 

8 
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In the vemaining works of IgnatiiKi, the 
cdfi^mporary of Polycarp, larger than those 
of Eolycarp (yet, like those of Poly carp, 
treating of soh^ects in nowise leading to 
any recital of the Christian Instory), the 
occasional allusions are proportionably 
more juunerous. The descent of Christ 
fix>m Davids his mother Mary, his mira- 
culous cc)nception, the star at his birth, 
his baptism by John, the reason assigned 
for it, his appeal to the prophets, the oint- 
ment poured on his head, his sufferings 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the te- 
trarch, his resurrection, the Lord's day 
called and kept in commemoration of it, 
and the eucharist^ in both its parts, — are 
imequivocally referred to. Upon the re- 
surrection^ this writer is even circumstan-- 
tial. He mentions the apostles' eating and 
drinkipg with Christ after he had risen, 
their feeling and their handling him ; from 
which last circumstance Ignatius raises this 
just reflectiopt; — *' They beUeved, being 
<;onvinced both by his flesh and spirit ; for 
Jhjs cause, they despised death, and were 

found to be above it */' 

^. . . 

♦ Ad Smyr. c. iii. 
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' Quadratus, of the same a^^ with Igna* 
tius, has left us the following noble testi-^ 
jnony ; — ^^ The works of our Safviour were 
always conspicuous, for they were real ; 
both those that were healed, and those t^t 
were raised from the dead ; who were seen 
not only when they were healed or raised^ 
but for a long time afterwards: ndt onlj;i 
whilst he dwelled on this earth, but ako 
after his departure, and for a good while 
after it, insomuch that some of them hav<^ 
reached to our times */' 

Justin Martyr came Uttle more that) 
thirty years after Quadratus. From 3ui&* 
tin's workff, which are still extant, might 
be collected a tolerably complete account 
of Chiist's life, in all points agreeing with 
that which is delivered in our Scriptures j 
taken, indeed, in a gi^t measure, from 
those Scriptures, but still pioving that this 
account, and no other, was the account 
known- and extant in that age. The miraf 
cles in particular, which form the part of 
Christ's history most material to be traced, 

* Ap. iEuscb. H. E. lib, 4. c. 3. 
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stand fdlj and distinctly reco^ized in the 
£Qdiawing.passa^:-^<^ He healed those who 
had* hekn blind, and deaf, and lame from 
their biirth ; causing, by his word, one to 
l^p, another to hear,^ and a third to see: 
and, by < raising the dead, and making them 
to live, be induced, by his works, the men 
of that age to know him*/' 

It is unnecessary to cany these citations 
lower, because the history, afk^ this time, 
occurs in ancient Christian writings as 
feimliarlj as it is want to do in modem 
senttons : — occurs always the same in sub* 
stance, and always that which our evan- 
gdists r^p? esent. 

This is not only true of those writings 
of Christians, wiiich are genuine, and of 
acknowledged authority; but it is, in a 
great measure trtie of all their ancient 
writings which remain; although some of 
these may hare been erroneously ascribed 
to authors to whom they did not belong, 
or may contain: false accounts, or may 

^ Just. Dial, cum Tryph. p. ^88. ed. Thirl. 
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appear to be undfeseFving of credit, or 
never indeed to have obtained any. What- 
ever fables they have mixed with the' Nar- 
rative, they preserve the material parts^ 
the leading facts^ as we have them ; and, 
so far as they do this, althongh they be 
evidence of nothing else, they are evidence 
that these points were Jtocedy were received 
and acknowledged by all Christians in the 
ages in which the books were written. At 
leasts it may be asserted, that, in the 
places where we were most likely to meet 
with such things, if such things had 
existed, no rdiques appear of any story 
substantially different from the present, 
as the cause, or as the pretence, oS- die 
institution. 

Now that the original story, the story 
delivered by the first preachers of the 
institution, should have died away so 
entirely as to have left no record or me^ 
morial of its existence, although so many 
records and memorials of thfe time and 
transaction remain ; and that another story 
sliould have stepped into its place, and 
gained exclusive possession of the • belief 
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of all who professed themselves disciples 
of the institution/ is beyond any example 
of the corraption of even oral tradition, and 
still . less- consistent with the experience of 
written history: and this improbability, 
.which is very great, is rendered still greater 
by the reflection, that no such change as 
Uie oblivion of one story, and the substitu-* 
tion of {^another, took place in any future 
period of the Christian aera. Christianity 
hath travelled through dark and turbulent 
ages ; nevertheless it came out of the cloud 
and the storm, such, in substance, as it 
entered in. Many additions were made to 
the primitive history, and thes^ entitled to 
different degrees of credit ; many doctrinal 
en^ors also were from time to time grafted 
into the public creed, but still the original 
story remained, and remained the same. 
In all its principal parts, it has been fixed 
from the beginning. 

Thirdly: The reli^ous rites and usages 
.ihsA prevailed amongst the early disciples 
of Christianity, were such as belonged to, 
and sprung out of, the narrative now in 
our hands ; which ?tccordancy shows, that 
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it was the narrative upon which theeMi^ 
persons acted, and which they had' ro- 
ceived from their teachere. Our accdtdyt 
makes the Founder of the religion direct 
that his disciples should be baptized ; we 
know that the first Christians were bap- 
tized. Our account makes him direct that 
they should bold iieligious assem^blieB : ' we 
find that they did hold religious asschiblied. 
Our accounts make the apostles- assemM^ 
upon a stated day of the week : we find, 
and that fixwii information perfectly inde- 
pendent of our accounts, that the Chris- 
tians of the firet century did observe sta;ted 
days of assembling. Our histories record 
the institution of the rite which we call the 
Lord's Supper, and a command to repeat 
it in perpetual succession : ^vefind; amon]^ 
the early Christians, the celebration of this 
rite universal. And indeed we fiiid con- 
curring in all the above-mentioned obser^ 
vances, Christian societies of many different 
nations and languages, removed from one 
another by a great distance of place and 
dissimilitude of situation. It is also ex- 
tremely material to remark, that therie is 
no room for insinuating that our books 

10 
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were fabricated with a studious accommo- 
dation to tlie usages which obtained at the 
time they were written ; that the authors of 
the books found the usages estabUshed, 
and framed the story to account for their 
original; The Scripture accounts, espe- 
cially of the Lord s Supper, ar^ too short 
and cursory^ not to say too obscure, and, 
in this view^ deficient, to allow a place for 
any isiich suspicion */' 

Amongst the proofs of the truth of our 
proposition, viz. that the story, which we 
have iiawy is, in subsitance, the story which 
the Chiistiaiis had theuy or, in other words, 
that the accounts in our .Gospels are, as to 
their principal parts at least, the accounts 
which the apostles and original teachers of 
the religion delivered, one arises from ob- 
serving, that it appears by the Gospek 
thems^ves, that the story was public at the 
time; that the Christian community was 

* The reader who is conyersant in these researches^ by 
comparing the short Scripture accounts of the Christian rites . 
above-mentioned, with the minute and circumstantial diroc 
tions contained in the pretended apostolical constitutions, 
will see the force of this obscryation; the differ^cnce be* 
tween truth and forgerj. 
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already in possession of the substance and 
principal parts of the narrative. Hie Gos^ls 
were not the original cause of the Christian 
history being believed, but were themselves 
among the consequences of that bdi^. 
This is expressly affirmed by Saint Luke, iB 
his brief, but as I think, very important 
and instructive preface : " Forasmuch (says 
the evangelist) as many hare taken in hand 
to set forth in order a declaration. (^ those 
things which are fnost surely believed amongst 
ns^even as they delivered them unions^ wMchf 
from the beginnings were eye-^witnesses and 
mmisters of the ts)ord; it seemed good to 
me alsOy having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the vCTy first, to write 
unto thee in order, most excellent Theophi- 
lus, that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those things wherein thou hast been instrud^ 
ed -—This short introduction testifies, that 
the substance of the histwy, which • the 
evangelist was about to write, was already 
believed by Christians ; that it was believed 
upon the declarations of eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word ; that it formed the 
account of their religion, in which Chris- 
tians were instructed ; that the office which 
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trace each particular to its origin, and to 
fix the certainty of mttixy things which the 
res^er had before heard of. In Saint John'^ 
Gospel, the same point appears hence, that 
there ajre. some principal fact?, to which 
|;he. historian refers, but which he does not 
relate* A remarkable instance of this kind 
is the asQcnmn^ which is not mentioned bj 
Saint John in its place, at the conclusion of 
his history, but which is plainly referred to 
in the following words of the sixth chap^ 
ter* : " What and if ye shall see the Son 
of man ascend up where he was before ?" 
And still more positively in the words which 
Christ, according to our evangelist^ spoke 
to Mary after his resurrection, " Touch me 
not» for I am not yet ascended to my 
Fatiter : but go unto my brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, unto my God and your 
God-|r/' This can only be accounted for 
by the supposition that Saint John wrote 
under a sense of the notoriety of Christ's 
asc^ision, amongst those by whom his 

* Also John iii. 13. ; and xti. 28. 

f John XX. 17. 

- . 
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book was likely to be read. The same ac- 
count must also be given of Saiiit Mat- 
thew's omission of the same important feet* 
The thing was very well known, and it did 
not occur to the historian that it was ne- 
cessary to add any particulars concerning 
it. It agrees also with this solution, and 
with no other, that neither Matthew, nor 
John, disposes of the person of our Lord 
in any manner whatever. Other intimations 
in Saint John's Gospel, of the then ge- 
neral notoriety of tke story are the follow- 
ing : His manner of introducing his narra- 
tive (ch. i. ver. 15.), " John bare witness of 
him, and cried, saying'' — evidently presup- 
poses that his readers knew who John was. 
His rapid parenthetical reference to John's 
imprisonment, " for John was not yet cast 
into prison*," could only come from a 
writer whose mind was in the habit of con- 
sidering John's imprisonment as perfectly 
notorious. The description of Andrew by 
the addition " Simon Peter's brother -f-,^ 
takes it for granted, that Simon Peter was 
well known. His name had not been men- 
tioned before. The evangeli3t's noticing J 

• John iii. 24. f Ibid. i. 40. i Ibid. zxL 24. 
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the prevailing miscan^tructian of a dis^ 
course, which Christ held with the beloved 
disciple, proves that the characters and the 
discourse ware already pubhc* And the ob- 
servation whidi these mstances afford, is of 
equal vaUdity for the purpose of the present 
argument, whoever were the authors of tlie 
histories. 

TThese four circumstances ; — ^first, thc^ re- 
cognition of the account in its principal 
parts, by a* series of succeeding writers ; 
secondly, the total absence of any account 
of the origin of the religion substantially 
different from ours ; thirdly, the early and 
extensive prevalence of rites* and institu- 
tions, which result from our account; 
fourthly, our account bearings in its con-« 
struction^ proof that it is an account of 
facts, which were known and believed at 
the time ; — are sufficient, 1 conceive, to sup- 
port an assurance, 4hat the story which we 
have now, is, in general, the story which 
Christians had at the beginning. I say in 
general; by which term I mean, that it is 
the same in its texture, and in its principal 
facts. For instance, I make no dottbt, for 
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the reasons above stated, but that the re- 
suTrectk>n of the Founder of the reUgion 
was always a part of the Christian story* 
Nor can a doubt of this r^nain upon the 
mind of any one who reflects that the re- 
surrection is, in some form or other, as- 
serted, refeired to, or assumed, in every 
Christian writing, of every description, which 
hath come down to us. 

And if our evidence stopped here, we 
should have a strong case to offer : for we 
should have to allege, that in the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, a certain number of persons 
set about an attempt of establishing a new 
religion in the world ; in the prosecution of 
which purpose, they voluntarily encount^* 
ed great dangers, undertook great labours, 
sustained great sufferings, all fw a miracu** 
lous story, which they published wherever 
they came ; and that the resurrection of a 
dead man, whom during his life they had 
followed and accompanied, was a constant 
part of this story. I know nothing in the 
above statement which can, with any ap- 
pearance of reason, be disputed : and I know 
nothing, in the history of the human spe- 
cies, similar to it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There is satisfactory evidence that manyy pro- 
Jessing to be original witnesses of the Chris^ 
tian miraclesj passed their lives in labours^ 
dangersj and n^erings^ voluntarily under^ 
gone in attestation of the acamnts which 
they delivered^ and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts ; and that they 
also submitted^ from the same motives^ to 
new rules of conduct. 

That the story which we have now is, in 
the main, the story which the apostles pub«> 
lishedy is, J think, nearly certain, from the 
Gonsideratioas which have been proposed. 
But whether whw we comb to the particu* 
lars, and the detail c^ tlie narrativei the his^ 
torical hookB of the New Testamwt be de^- 
serving of credit as histories, so that a feci 
ought to be accounted true, because it is 
found in them; or whether they are entitled 
to be considered as representing tl^ ac* 
counts which, true 6r felefe^ the aposttes 
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published ; — ^whether their authority, in 
either of these views can be trusted to, is a 
point which necessarily depends upon what 

we know of the books, and of their authors. 

• . • • .. . . 

• Now, in treating ,of this part of our argu- 
ment, the first and most material observa- 
tion upon the subject is, that such was the 
situation of the authors to whom the four 
Gospels are ascribed, that, if any one of the 
jfour be genuine, it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose. The received author of the first, was 
an original apostle and emissary of the re- 
ligion. The received author of the second 
was an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the time, 
to whose house the apostles were wont to 
resort, and himself an attendant upon one 
of the most eminent of that number. The 
received author of the third, was a stated 
companion and felloW'^traveller of the most 
active of all the teachers of the vdigion, and 
m the course of his travels frequiienlly in the 
Society ol the original apostks. The re^ 
ceived author of the fdurthy as well as of the 
first) was one of these apostles^. Np stronger 
evidence of. the truth of a history c^n.ariae 
from the situation of the l\ist6rian, than 
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what is here oflFered. The authors of all the 
histories Uved at the time and upon the 
spot, /rhe authors of two of the histories 
were present at many of the scenes which 
they describe ; eye-witnesses of the facts, 
ear-witnesses of the discourses : writing 
from personal knowledge and recollection ; 
and, what strengthens their |testimony, writ- 
ing upon a subject in which their minds 
were deeply engaged, and in wliich, as they 
must have been very frequently repeating 
the accQunts to others, the passages of the 
history would be kept continually alive in 
their memory. Whoever reads the Gospels 
(a,nd they ought to be read for this particu- 
lar purpose), will find in them not merely a 
general affirmation of miraculous powers, 
but detailed circumstantial accounts of mi- 
racles, with specifications of time, places 
and persons ; and these accounts many and 
various. In the Gospels, therefore, which 
bear the names of Matthew and John, these 
narratives, if they really proceeded from 
these men, must either be true, as far as 
the fidelity of human recollection \s usi^Uy 
to be depended upon, that i$, must be true 
in substance, and in their principal parts, 
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(which is sufficient for the purpose of prov* 
ing a supernatural agency), or they must 
be wilful and meditated falsehoods. Yet 
the writers who fabricated and uttered these 
falsehoods, if they be such, are of the num- 
ber of those, who, unless the whole contex- 
ture of the Christian story be a dream, sa- 
crificed their ease an4 safety in the cause, 
and for a purpose the most inconsistent that 
is possible with dishonest intentions. They 
were villains for no end but to teach hones- 
ty, and martyrs without the least prospect 
of honour or advantage. 

The Gospels which bear the name of 
Mark and Luke, although not the narra- 
tives of eye-witnesses, are, if genuine, 
removed from that only by one degree. 
They are the nq^rratives of contemporary 
writers, of writers themselves mixing with 
the business ; one of the two probably living 
in the place which was the principal scene 
of action ; both living in habits of society 
and correspondence with those who had 
been present at the transactions which they 
relate. ' The latter of them accordingly 
tells us (and with apparent sincerity, be- 
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cause he tells it without pretending to per- 
sonal knowledge, and without claiming for 
his work greater authority than belonged 
to it), that the things which were believed 
amongst Christians, came from those who 
from the begmning were eye-witoesses and 
ministers of the word ; that he had traced 
accounts up to their source; and that he 
was prepared to instruct his reader in the 
certainty of the things which he related *. 
Very few histories He so close to their facts ; 
very few historians are so nearly connected 
with the subject of their narrative, or pos- 
sess such means of authentic information, 
as these. 

The situation of the writers applies to 
the truth of the facts which they record. 
But at present we use their testimony to a 
point somewhat short of this, namely, that 
the facts recorded iii the Gospels, whether 
true or false, are the fects, and the sort of 

* Why should not the candid and modest preface of this hif. 
torian be believed, as well as that which Dion Cassius prefixes 
^o his* Life of Commodus i <* These things and the following I 
irxitB not from tlie report of othefs, but firom mj own know* 
ledge and obsertation." I see no reason to doubt but that botl) 
passages describe truly enough thp situation of the authors^ 
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facts^ which the original preachers of the 
reUgion alleged. Strictly speaking, I am 
concerned only to show, that what the 
Gospels contain is the same as what the 
apostles pr^ohed* Now, how stands the 
proof of this. point? A set of men went 
about the world, publishing a story com- 
posed of miraculous accounts (for mira-^ 
culous from the very nature and exigency 
of the case they must have been), and, 
upon the strength of these accounts, called 
upon mankind to quit the religions' in 
which they had been educated, and to take 
up, thenceforth, a new system of opinions, 
and new rules of action. What is more in 
attestation of these accounts, that is, in 
support of an institution of which these 
accounts were the foundation, is, that the 
same men voluntarily exposed themselves 
to harassing and perpetual labours, dangers^ 
and sufferings. We want to know what 
these accounts were. We have the par- 
ticulars, i. e. many particulars, from two of 
their own number. We have them from an 
attendant of one of the number, and who, 
there is reason to believe, was an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem at the time. We have them 
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from a fourth writer, who accompanied the 
most laborious missionary of the institution 
in his travels ; who, in the course <^ these 
travels, was frequently brought into the 
society of the rest ; and who, let it be ob- 
served, begins his nairative by telling us 
that he is about to relate the things which 
had been delivered by those who were mi* 
nisters of the word j and eye-witnesaes of the 
fact. I do not know what information can 
be more satisfectory than this. We may, 
perhaps, percdvfc the force and value of it 
more sensibly, if we reflect how requiring 
we should have been if we had wanted it. 
Supposing it to be sufficiently proved, that 
the religion now professed among us, owed 
its original to the preaching and ministry 
of a number of men, who, about eighteen 
centuries £^, set forth in the world a new 
system of religious opinions, founded upon 
certain extraordinary things which they re- 
lated of a wonderful person who had ap- 
peared in Judea ; suppose it to be also suf- 
ficiently proved, that, in the course and pro- 
secution of their ministry, these men had 
sujbrjected. tbemselves to extreme hardships, 
^tigue^ and peril ; but suppose the ao- 
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counts which they published had oot been 
committed to writing tilt some age$ after 
their times, or at least that no histories, but 
what had been composed some ages afters- 
wards, had reached our hands ; we should 
have said, and with reason, that we were 
willing to believe these men under the cir<> 
cumstances in which theiy delivered their 
testimony, but that we did not, at this day, 
know with sufficient evidenoe what their 
testimony was. Had we received the par*- 
ticulars of it from any of their own. nuneb- 
ber, from any of those who Uved and con- 
versed with them, from any of their hearts, 
or even from any of their contemporaries^ 
we should have had something to idy upon^ 
Now> if our books be genuine, we have all 
these* We have the very species of infor- 
mation which^ as it appears to me, our ima- 
gination would have carved out for us, if 
it had been wanting. 

But I have i^atd, that, if rniy one of the 
four Gospels be genuine, we have not only 
direct historical testimony to the poiiit we 
contend for, but testimony which, so far as 
that point is concerned, cannot reasonably 
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be rejected. If the first Gospel was really 
written by Matthew, we have the narrative 
of one of the number, from which to judge 
what were the miracles, and the kind of 
miracles, which the apostles attributed to 
Jesus. Although, for argument's sake, and 
only for argument's sake, we should allow 
that this Gospel had been erroneously 
ascribed to Matthew ; yet, if the Gospel of 
Saint John be genuine, the observation 
holds with no less strength. Again, al^ 
though the Gospels both of Matthew and 
John could be supposed to be spurious, 
yet, if the Gospel of Saint Luke were truly 
the composition of that person, or of any 
person, be his name what it might, who 
was actually in the situation in which the 
author of that Gospd professes himself to 
have been, or if the Gospel which bears the 
name of Mark really proceeded from him ; 
we still, even upon the lowest supposition, 
possess the accounts of one writer at least, 
who was not only contemporary with the 
apostles, but associated with them in their 
ministry ; which authority seems sufficient, 
when the question is simply what it wa^ 
which these apostles advanced. 
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I think it material to hare this well no- 
ticed* The New Testament contains a great 
nutnber of distinct writings, the genuineness 
of any one of which is almost sufficient to 
prove the truth of the religion : it contains^ 
however, four distinct histories, the ge- 
nuineness of any one of which is perfectly 
sufficient. If, therefore, we must be con- 
sidered as encountering the risk of error hi 
assigning the authors of our books, we are 
entitled to the advantage of so many sepa- 
rate probabilities. And although it should 
appear that sotne of the- evangelists had 
seen and used each other's works, this dis- 
covery, whilst it subtracts indeed from 
their character as testimonies strictly in- 
dependent, diminishes, I conceive, little, 
either their separate authority (by which I 
mean the authority of any one that is ge- 
nuine), or their mutual confirmation. For, 
let the most disadvantageous supposition 
possible be made concerning them ; let it 
be allowed, what I should have no great 
difficulty in admitting, that Mark compiled 
his history almost entirely from those of 
Matthew and Luke ; and let it also for a 
moment be supposed that these histories 

8 
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w«e not, in fact, written by Matthew and 
Luke ; yet, if it be true that Mark, a con- 
temporary of the apostles, living in habits 
of society with the apostles, a fellow-tra- 
veller and fiellow-labourer with some of 
them ; if, I say, it be true that this person 
made the compilation, it follows, that the 
writings from* which he made it existed in 
the time of the apostles, and not only so, 
but that they were then in such esteem and 
credit, that a companion of the apostles 
formed a history out of them. Let the 
Gospd of Mark be called an epitome of 
that of Matthew ; if a person in the situa-^ 
tion in which Ms^rk is described to have 
been actually made the epitome, it affords 
the strongest posMble attestation to the 
character of the original. 

Again, parallelisms in sentences, in words, 
and in the order of words, have been traced 
out between the Gospel of Matthew and 
that of Luke ; which concurrence cannot 
easily be explained otherwise than by sup- 
posing, either that Luke had ccMisulted 
Matthew's history, or, what appears to me 
in nowise incredible, that minutes of some 
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of Christ's discourses, as woll as brief mer 
moirs of some passages of hjus life, had be^a 
committed to writiog at the time; and that 
suqh written accounts had by both aut^>» 
been occasionally admitted into their His^ 
tories« Either supposition is perfectly con-* 
sistent with the acknowledged formation of 
Saint Luke's narrative, who professes not .to 
write as an eye-witness, but to have investi^ 
gated the original of every account which 
he delivers ; in other words, to havjg coW 
lected them from such documents and tes- 
timooies as he, who had the best oppor-» 
tunities of making inquiries, judged, to be 
authentic* Therefore, allowing that this 
^i^rriter also, in some instances, borrowed 
from the Gospel which we call MattheVs, 
and once more allowing, for the sake of 
stating the argument, that that Gospel was 
not the production of the author to whom. we 
ascribe it ; yet still we have, in Saint Juuke's 
Gospel, . a history given by a writer imme* 
diately connected with tibe transaction, with 
the witnesses of it, with the persons en^iged 
in it, and composed from materials wiuch 
that person, thus situated, deemed to b^ 
safe sources of intelligence : in other wprdsy 

10 "'^ 
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whatever supposition be made concerning 
any or all the othet Gospels, if Saint Luke's 
Gospel be genuine, we have in it a credible 
evidence of the point whicJh wfe maintain. 

The Gospel according to Saint John ap- 
pears to be, and is on all hands allowed to 
be, an independent testimony j strictly and 
properly so called. Not withs landing j there- 
fore, any connection, or supposed connec- 
tion, between some of the Gospels j I again 
repeat what I before said, that if any dne 
of the four be genuine, we have, in that 
one, strong reason, from the character and 
situation of the writer, to believe that we 
possess the accounts which the original 
emissaries of the religion deliveredi 

Secondly : In treating of the written evi- 
dences of Christianity, next to their separate, 
we are to consider their aggregate authority. 
Now, there is in the evangelic history a 
cumulation of testimony which belongs 
hardly to any other history, but which our 
habitual mode of reading the Scriptures 
sometimes causes us to overlook. When a 
passage, in any wise relating to the history 

roil. I. K 
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of Christy is r^d to us out of the e]^tjL& 9^ 
Clemens Romanus, the epistles of Ignatiii^^ 
of Polycarp, or from any other writjuQg of 
that age, we are immediately sensible of 
the confirmation which it affords to the 
Scripture account. Here is a new witness. 
Now, if we had been accustomed to read 
the Gospel of Matthew alone, and had 
known that of Luke only as the generality 
of Christians know the writings of the apo- 
stolical fathers, that is, had known that such 
a writing was extant and acknowledged; 
wh^n we came, for the first time, to look 
into what it contained, and found many of 
the facts which Matthew recorded, recorded 
also there, many other facts of a similar 
nature added» and throughout the whole 
work the same general series of transactions 
stated) and the same general character of 
the person who was the subject of the his- 
tory preserved, I apprehend that we should 
feel our miads strongly impressed by this 
discovery of fresh evidence. We shou]4 
feiel a renewal of the same sentiment in &c^ 
reading the Gospel of Saint John. Thja^t of 
Saint. Mark perhaps would strike us as ^ 
abridgement of the history with which, w^ 
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'Wepe Btpesidyi aoqiiiaiiited ; but y^ should 
. naturally refliect, that if that history wa» 
abridged^ by such a persou as Ms^rk^ or by 
smy penon (^ so eeu*ly.aa age, it aflForded 
one of the highest possiUei attestatfons to 
the vahie of the work. This successive 
disclosure of proof would leave us assured, 
that there imist have been at least some 
reality iu a story which ciot one, but many^ 
had taken m hand to commit to writing. 
The very existence of four separate histo- 
ries would satisfy us th^t the subject had a 
foundation ; and when, amidst the variety 
which the different information of the dif- 
ferent writers had supplied to thar accounts, 
or which their different choice and judg- 
ment in scooting their mat^ials had pro- 
duced, we observed many facts to stand the 
same in all; of these facts, at least, we should 
conclude, that they were fixed in their 
credit and publicity. If, after this, we 
should come to the knowledge of a distiqct 
history, and that also of the same age with 
the rest, taking up the subject where the 
othei^ had left it, and carrying 09 a narra- 
tive of the effects produced in the world 
by the extraordinary causes of which we 
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^ad already been informed, and . which 
eflfects subsist at this day, we should think 
the reality of the original story in no little 
degree established by this supplement. If 
subsequent inquiries should bring to our 
knowledge, one after another, letters writ- 
ten by some of the principal ^agents in the 
business, upon the business^ and during 
the time of their activity and concern in it, 
assuming all along and recognising the ori- 
ginal story, agitating the questions that 
arose out of it, pressing the obUgations 
which resulted from it, giving advice and 
directions to those who acted upon it ; I 
conceive that we should find, in every one 
of these, a still further support .to the con- 
4:lusion we had formed. At present, the 
weight of this successive confirmation is, in 
a great measure, unperceived by us. The 
evidence does not appear to us what it is ; 
for, being from our infancy accustomed to 
regard the new Testament as one book, 
we see in it only one testimony. The whole 
occurs to us as a single evidence ; and its 
different parts, not as distinct attestations, 
but as different portions only of the. skme. 
Yet, in this conception of the subject, we 
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«re certainlj mistak^L; for the very discre^ 
pances amongst the several documents whick 
form our volume, prove, if all other proof 
W€^e wanting, that in their original compo^ 
sition they were separate, and most of them 
independent productions. 

If we dispose our ideas, in a different 
order, tibie matter stands thus :- — ^Whilst thip 
transikction was recent, and the original 
witnesses were at hand to relate it ; and 
whilst the aposdes were busied in preaching 
and trav.eUing, in collecting disciples, in 
forming and regulating societies of -con- 
^erts, in supporting themselves against 
oppositioQ ; . whilst they exercised their 
ministry under the liarassings of frequent 
persecution, and in a state of almost conti-* 
nual alarm, it is not probable that, in this 
^gaged, anxious, and unsettled condition 
of hie, they w^uM tliink immediately of 
writing histories for . the information of the 
public or of posterity *:. But it is very 

* This thought occurred to ^usebliis : " Nor were the 

apostlbs of Christ greatly concerned abont tiie writinrg lof 

l>6oks^ bvfkg engaged in a more e^^eelleat npiais^y, vfhiQh is 

aboTe all human p^wer*" Eccles. Hist. 1. iii. c* S4. — The 

' same consideration accounts also for the paucity of Christian 

svfitings in the first century of its aera. 
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prpbable^tfaat^tnci^eiiciesim^t dratpr fr^M 
8orae of them occaaronsd IdEfeets tipon the 
subject of thi^r inissioQ^ to cotlv^rls^ or to 
iockxks of cbnvierts, mtk y^hkk diey tusi^ 
ocmnfected; ok: tha€ diey might addrcfeis 
written discourses aad exbdrhatioite lx» llie 
disciples of the institution at large, which 
wodid be feceiv^ and re^ willi a respect 
firopbrtioned to the obalractet of thie writefr. 
Acbbiiiits ill the mean time wouid get 
abroad of the ettraordmaiy things that 
had been pasnng^ written with di^rent 
diegre^s of infoimlition and coircotness* 
The estmsion of the Christian society, 
whiidi could no longer be instructed by a 
pei^onai intercoume with the apostles, and 
the possible circidation of iniperfeot or er- 
roneous fKitrative, would boon teach some 
ajlaongst them the ex|)>ediency of seixling 
forth mitbentic memoirs x>f the iife and dao- 
trine of their Master. When aocounts ap- 
|]iearedv authorized by the name^ and credit, 
and situation of the wntera, reconmiebded 
or recognised by the apostles and first 
preachers of the rdigion, or found to co- 
incide with what the apostles and first 
preachers of the religion had taught, other 
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accounlts would fafl int6 distise and ne- 
glect; M^iiilst these, tnainftaining their re- 
pfutdition (as, if genuine and well founded^* 
l!bcy would do) under the test of time, 
in^juiry, and conta*adiction, might be ex* 
pocted to make their way into the hands of 
Cbristians of all countries of the world. 

This seeims the natural progress of the 
business ; toid with this the records in our 
possessic^, and the evidence concerning 
them, corresp^Dfnd. We have remaining, in 
the first place, many letters of the kind 
ab#ve describcfd, which have been preserved 
wiUi a cate and fidelity answering to the 
wspect with which we may suppose that 
such letters would bcTOceived. But as these 
leMers wfere not written to prove the truth 
of *he Christian religion, in the sense in 
which we regard tlat question; nor to 
convey infonnation of facts, of which those 
to whom the letters were written had hem 
previously informed; we are not to look 
in them for any thing more than incidental 
aliusions to the Christian history. We are 
aWe, however, to gather ^firom these docu- 
ment, various particular attestations which 
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jiave > been already enumerated ; and tfa» 
is a speqies of written evidence, as far as it 
goes, iq the highest degree satin^U^xH^y, 
and in point of time perhaps th^ first. But 
for our more circumstantial infora^ation, we 
have, in the next place, five direct historiesj 
bearing the names of persons acquainted^ 
by their situation, with the truth of what 
they relate, and three of them purporting, 
in the very body of the narrative, to be 
written by such persons; of which booJis 
we know, that some were in the hands of 
those who were contemporaries of the 
apostles, and that, in the age immediately 
posterior tq that, they were in the hands, 
we may say, of every one, and received by 
Christians with so much respect and de^ 
ference, ^s to be constantly quoted and 
referred to by them, without any doubt of 
the truth of their accounts. They were 
treated as such histories, proceeding from 
such authorities, might expect to be treated. 
In the preface to one of our histories^ we 
have intimations left U9 pf the existence 
of some ancient accounts which are now 
lost. These is nothing in this.circumstp^nce 
tliat cftn surprise us. It was to-be exr 
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pecbed»' iroin the inagmtude and novelty 
of the. occasion) that . such accounts would 
swann. When bett^ accounts came forth, 
these died ; away. Our present histories 
supearaeded others. They soon acquired a 
chiu'acter * ^nd established a reputation 
which does itot appear to have belonged 
to any other: that, at least can :be proved 
concerning them, which cannot be proved, 
concerning any other. 

But to return to the point which led to 
these reflections. By considering our re* 
cords in either of the two views in which 
we have represented them, we shall per- 
xjdive that we possess a collection of proofs^ 
and not a naked or solitary testimony ; and 
that the written evidence is of such a kind^ 
and comes to us in such a state, as the na* 
tural order and prepress of things, in the 
in&ncy of the institution, might be expect^ 
ed to produce. 

Thirdly : The genuineness of the htstori^^ 
cal books of the New Testament is un^ 
doubtedly a point of importance, because 
the i^rength of their evidence is ai\gm£9ited 
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by our k^Mmledi^ of tbe Mifiuartioii of 4fei0fr 
duMbors^ «beir rdaniioti to tile cwbject, '^ivd this 
* paat tv^icb they sustain^ m tte transsRAMi ; 
and thei te^onomes which we ate able to 
produce^ compose a firmgroMmd afpetifm*^ 
sion, that the Gospels were written fegr the 
perscms whose names they 4tte^. ISTteti^r*- 
thdess, I must Im^ alld^ed td ^talie, thift to 
the argument which I ^m €>ndeavourit^ <lo 
maintain, this point is ttdt ess^fttiail'; i 
mean, so essential as that the fate of the 
argametit depends upon it. Thie queeroion 
before us is, whether the Crospds exlidbit 
the story w4iich the aposdes aJkid first ^eimB- 
saries of the reiigio^ |niA)iish€Ni, mA f&r 
whioh they acted and suffered in the Man^ 
ner in whidh, for some miraciilous islory 
or okher, diey did aot *and suffer ? Iftow 
let us "suppose that we f)fic>SBes6ied no Jotiim* 
information conc^ning tli^Be boolas; Hbam 
that ^ey wane writiien ^b^ t^rly disciples 
of Christianity ; that they were known Jand 
read during the time, or near the time, of 
tihe cMti^nal apostles of tlie religion ; that 
by Christians whom the apostks instructed^ 
^by ^ooietifs of Christians whichtheiaposttes 
Ibtmded, these books were receked (4iy 
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which term ** wmved/' I m6Mk that tb^ 
were believed to ccaitain «itlieiKic4K$cadtils 
of tbetrangaictioii iii|>dn which the tieiigixiii 
rested, and accounts whidh ^mt:e SLOcotdn 
in^f t^aed^ r^pemtdy d^d relied upcm)^ liftib 
rec^ticMi wovdd be a Vdid pix>of f^t these 
bboks, wSioever v/^«te tlxt iauthoits of thenH 
Bhii^ hav^ accorded wMi Whiiit ^ ^aposidas^ 
taught. A reoe|>tidii by the ^n^t race tof 
Chrisijiafis, is evideiice that they >agreed with 
whatlhe first teachers tf)f the lidigiotEi de« 
iivered. In {>art]etilair, if they had not 
agreed with what the aposi^ tbem^ves 
preached, how o^iild ^y 'have gakned 
credit in c^Kfrei^s afnd ^societies which tlm 
apostles established? 

Now the fact of thdr early ekistedce, 
^aftd ttot only of their exi*tertce but their 
tjepuiatton, % made out by so^i^e M4<^iefit 
ces^bMnies which do «M*t happen to specify 
4Jbe names of <lhe writers ; add to wtrich^ 
What hath been laiready hint6d, tha;t twd 
cmt of '^ foitf 'Gospds contain avermentl; 
m the feody of the history, Which, though 
they ^o not disclose the names, fix thie time 
^&ttd ^itti&ttioi!^ of the a^thors^ vh. that 
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one was .wsitteii by an . ieje^witneas of the 
sucklings of Chrbtt the other by a con<* 
tanporary of the apostles. In the Gos- 
pel of Saint John (xix, 35.)» after do- 
ftciibing the cracifixion, with the particular 
dlrcuin&tance of piercing Christ'^ side Mritb 
a spear^ the historian adds, as for, him* 
teif, ^^ and he that saw it bare reqord, 
and his record is . true, and . he knoweth 
that he saith true, that ye might belieye/' 
Again , (xxi. 34.)> aft«r relating a conver-* 
sation . which passed between Peter and 
** the disciple,'' as. it is there expressed, 
•' whom Jeaus loved,'' it is added, " this 
is the disciple whidbi testifi^h. of the^e 
things, and wrote these things." This 
testimony, let it be remarked, is not the 
Jess worthy of regard., because it is, in 
one view, imperfect. The name is not 
m^itioned ; which, if a . fraudulent purr 
pose had been intended, would have been 
done* The third . of our present Gospels 
purports to. have been written by the 
person who wrote the Acts of the Apostles ; 
in which latter history, or rathqr latter 
part of the same history, the author, by 
jusing in various places the. first perso^^ 

10 
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plttraly declares himself to have been a 
contemporary of all, and a companion of 
one, of the original preachers of the re- 
ligion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

There is mtufactory eoidence that many, pro. 
fessing to be original rmtnesses of the Chri^ 
tian miracles^ passed their lives in labours j 
dangersy and mfferingSj voluntarily under-- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which 
they deliveredy and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts ; and that they 
also submitted^ from the same motivesy to 
new rules of conduct. 

<< Of the Authenticity of the Scriptures/' 

Not forgetting, therefore, what credit is 
due to the evangelical history, supposing 
even any one of the four Gospels to be 
genuine ; what credit is due to the Gospels, 
even supposing nothing to be known con- 
cerning them but that they were written 
by early disciples of the religion^ and re- 
ceived with deference by early Christian 
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wh9$ ^r€^ is iHie to ihe New Testajoent 
ia ka caipagity of «fm«jaf ti;« evidence ; w« 
]¥>w< proceed to 9titte the propei and dis^ 
t»K$ ]^igoQ&, which show aok only the get 
Q^»l Yalao of these records^ but their spe* 
cific aQtlw>iit)y» and the high probability 
^locetis. that they actuary eame from the 
peisoQs, whose names, they bear. 

Tfhere: are, however, a few preUoainary 
redeciHODs, by which we may draw up with 
mc^ regularity to the propositions upon 
whieh the close and particular discussion of 
the subject depernds* Of whidbi nature are 
the foUoiwing : 

h We are able to produce a great number 
of angij^t manmcripts^ found in many difn 
ffir^nt countries, and in countries widely 
dislii^flt; ffom. each other> all o£ them an^ 
teric^ to the art of printing, some certainly 
SQveQ or eight hundred years old, and some 
which have been preserved probably above 
a thousand years*. We have, also many 

* The Alexandrian manuscript, now in tlie British Mu* 
sran, was wrMa» probablj in the fourth or if A oe&tiirj. . 
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aattctilf iief-siaks of tJiesfe books, arfdi koiAH 
5f tliciii into langbagds which are-ncrta* 
present,? nor ft)r many itgeS^hdire' beeti, 
spoken in any part of the world- The ex-^ 
istehcd of these manuscripts aftd^ Versions 
proves -that the Scriptures were not tfce' JJW* 
diction of any modem cottCrivabde. It 
dbesaway also the uncertainty which halngs 
over such pubhcations as the works, real of 
pretended, of Ossian and Rowley, in whicK 
the editors are challenged to produce their 
manuscripts, and to show ^where they ob* 
tained their copies. The number of 'mtfnu-^ 
scripts, far exceeding those of any odhef 
book, and their wide dispersion, aflbrd ari 
argument, in some measure, to the i^enses) 
that the Scriptures anciently, in like man^^ 
ner as at this day, were more read and 
sought after than any other books, aiid 
&at also in many di^rent countries. Thc^ 
greatest part of spurious Christian* writings 
are utteriy lost, the rest presei^ved' by softtie 
single manuscript. ' These is #eight abo itf 
Dr Berid^y^s observaticra,. that' tfefe ^Ne^ 
Testament has suffered teSS' injury by^ttii? 

errors of transcribers^ than the ^of fcs 4)f^an^ 

< ... * . . »^ . 

profane author of the same; ^iisefafid-anlS^'' 
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i|mtj ; that is^ tiaare nevear was amy writiagi 
in the pr^ervatidn and puTity of which the 
^orld was so interested or so careful. 

II. An argiUnent of great wei^t with 
those who are judges of the proofs upon 
which it iis founded, and capable, through 
their testimony, of being addressed to 
^very understanding, is that which arises 
from the style and lans^uaire of the New 
T«t«nent. It i, jurt ^ hu^uage a. 
xni^t be expected from the aposdes, from 
persons of their age and in their situation, 
and from no other persons. It is the style 
:iieither of classic authors, nor of the ancient 
Christian Fathers, but Greek coming from 
men of Hebrew origin ; abounding, ,that is, 
with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, such as 
would naturally be found in the writings 
of mexi who used a language spoken indeed 
whei:e they lived, but not the common 
dialect of the country. This happy pecu*^ 
liarity is a strong proof of the genuineness 
of these writings: for who should forge 
thon ? The Christian fathers were for the 
most part totally ignorant of Hebrew, and 
therefore were not likdy to insert Hebraisms 

VOL* I. L 
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.^nd Syriasms into their writings. The few 
who had a knowledge of the Hebrew, m 
Justin Martyr^ Origen, auid £{»phamiDs, 
wrote in a language which bears no resem- 
blance to that of the New Testament. The 
Na^areneg^v who understood Hebrew, used 
chiefly^ perhaps almost entirely )» the Gospel 
of Saint Matthew^ and therefore, cannot be 
suspected of forging the rest of the Sacred 
Writings. The aigument, at any rate^ proves 
the antiquity of these books ; that they be- 
longed to the age of the apostles ; that they 

could be composed indeed in no oth^ ^. 

. . ■ • 

III. Wliy should we question the ge* 
nuineness of these books ? Is it for that they 
contain accounts of supernatural events ? 
I apprdiend that this, at the bottom, is the 
real, though secret, cause of our hesitation 
about them ; for, had the writings inscribed 
with the names c^ Matthdw anci John, re>* 
lated nothing but ordinary history, there 
would have been no more ddubt whether 
these writings were theirs, thatt there is con^ 

* Sec this argument stated more at large in Michaelis^s In* 
trodactioQ (Marsh's translation,) voK i. c. ii. sect. 10. from 
Trhich these obierrattons are taken* 
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eaumg the scHnowledged works of Jose« 
phus or Philo; that is» there would have 
been no 4oubt at all. Now it ought to h6 
oonsidered that this reason, however it may 
apply to the credit whicih is given to a 
writer's judgment of veracity, affects the 
qtiestion of gienuinene^s very indirectly, 
'the wbAs of Bede ;exhibit many wonder-* 
ftik relations : but who, for that reiason^ 
doubts that they were written by Bede ? 
The same of a multitfide of other authors. 
To which may be added, that we ask na 
ttiore for our books than what we allow to 
other book& in some sort similar to ours : 
We do not deny the genuineness of the 
Koran r we admit that the history of Apol- 
lonius Tyanceus, pufporting to be written 
by Philostratus, Was retilly written by Phi- 
lostratus. 

IV. If it had been an easy thing in the 
early times of the institution to have forged 
Christian writings, and to have obtained 
currency and reception to the forgeries, we 
should have had many appearing in the 
name of Christ himself. No writings would 
liave been received with so much avidity 
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and re^pejct a» th&se ; consequently noneTaf-^ 
forded so ^eat teinptatioQ. to forgery. Yet 
have we beard, but of one atteijipt of thi$ 
sorty deserving of the ''smallest notice, that 
in a pjece of a very few lines, and so far 
from succeeding) I n^es^n &om obtaining aQ- 
<;eptance and reputatic«i, or an acQ&ptanee 
luid reputation in any wise siinilar to thaft 
which can be prpved to jiaye allended tbc 
books of : the Njew I'estament, that it. is 
not so much , as mentioned » by . any writ^ 
pf the first three centuries. The Jearnefl 
reader need not. be informed that I m^in 
the episde of Christ to Abgarus, Hing:of 
Edessa, found at present, in the wcHrk of 
Eusebius *,. as a piece aiclinowledged by 
him, though not without considerabjlfe dofibt 
whether the w^hole passage be not soi inter- 
polation, as it is most certain, that, after 
the publication of Eusebius's work, this 
epistle was universarlly rejected +• , 

* Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 15. 

• » * 

+ Augu»tin. A.D.^S95» (De Gonsens. Eraog^ c. 34.) Im^ 
heard that the FngauB pfe^nded to be possessed of ^n epistte 
from Christ to Peter and Fftul : biit he hadnerer seen it, and 
appears to doubt of the existence of any such piece, either ge» 
nuine or spurious. ■ No other ancient writer mentions it. He 
also, and hefdone^noticcs, apd tbat..ln/oirdcr to caademn tt^ an 

1© 
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'■" 'V. If the ascription of the Gospels to 
Ikeir r«pective aoAo^. had been arbitfiu, 
or conjectural, they would have, been 
ascribed to more eminent men. This ob* 
senration holds concerning the first three 
Gospels, the reputed authors of which were 
enabled, by their situation, to obtain true 
intelHgence, and were likely to deliver an 
honest account of what they knew, but 
were persons not distinguished in the his- 
tory by extraordinary marks of notice or 
Commendation. Of the apostles, I hardly 
know any one of whom less is said than of 
Matthew, or whom the little that is said, 
is less calculated to magnify his character. 
Of Mark, Nothing is said in the Gospels ; 
and what is said of any person of that 
name in the Acts, arid in the Epistles, in 
no part bestows praise or eminence upon 
him. The name of Luke is mentioned only 
in Saint Paul's Epistles*, and that very 

i 

epistle ascribed to Christ by the Manichees, A. D. 270, and a 
short hymii attributed to him by the Priscillianists, A. D. 378» 
(cont. Faust. Man. lib. xxviii. c. 4.) The hiteness of the writer 
who nordces these things^ the manner in which he notices them, 
m^d'y abore all, the silence of every preceding wriiei*, reodef 
them unworthy of consideration. 
* Col. IT. H. « Tim, ir. lU Philem, 24. 
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tmnn^ntly* 'ilie judgment, thereff^re, 
which assigned these writings to these aui» 
^ors proceeded^ it may be presumed^ upon 
proper knowledge and evidence, and not 
upon a voluntary choice of names. 

VI. Christian writers and Christian 
churches appear to have soon arrived at a 
very general agreement upon the subject^ 
and that without the interposition of any 
public authority* When the divemty of 
opinion, whii^h prevailed, and prevails 
among Christians in other points, is conr 
sidered, their concurrence in the canon 
of Scripture is remarkable, and of great 
weight, especially as it seems to have been 
the result of private and free inquiry. We 
have no knowledge of any interference of 
authority in the question before th<e council 
of Laodicea in the year 363* . Probably 
the decree of this council rathef declared 
than regulated the public judgment, or, 
more properly speaking, the judgment of 
some neighbouring churches; the council 
itself consisting of no more than thirty of 
forty bishops of Lydia and the adjoining 
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countries*, Nbr does its authority seem to 
hare ext^ided farther; for we find numeious 
Christian writers, after this time, discussmg 
the question^ ♦^ What books wepe entitle^) 
to be r^cdivad as Scripture?'' with gre»t 
Ireedooi* upon proper grounds of evidence, 
and without any reference to the decision 
at J^aodicea* 



Tbes^ considerations are not to be ne^ 
glect^; but of an argument concerning 
the genuineness of ancient writings* thQ 
substance, undoubtedly, and strength, is 
ancient testimony. 

This testimony it is nec^sary to exhibit 
somewhat in detail: for when Christian 
advoci^tes niepely teU us, that we have the 
same reason j|R>r believing the Gospejs to 
be written by the evangelists whose names 
they be*r, as we have for b^viap^g thj& 
Commentaries to be Cjesaf's, the JE^mA 
VijfgiFs, or the Orations Cicei;Q's, they cop- 

• •' 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. riiu p. 291, el'Se^* * 
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tmt thettiselvefi ^ith an imperfect repre* 
Mentation. They state nothing more ^an 
what is true, but they do not state the 
truth correctly. In the number, variety, 
and early date of our testimonies, we far 
exceed all other ancient books. For onei 
which the most celebrated work of the 
most celebrated Greek or Roman writer 
can ^allege, we produce many. But then 
it is more requisite in our books, than in 
theirs, to separate and distinguish them 
from spurious competitors. The result, I 
am convinced, will be satisfactory to every 
fair inquirer : but this circumstance readers 
an inquiry necessary. 

In a work, however, Uke the present, 
there is a difficidty in finding a place for 
evidence of this kind. To pursue the de» 
tail of proofs throughout, would be to tran* 
scribe a great part of Dr Lardner's eleven 
octavo volumes: to leave the argument 
without proofs^ is to leave it without ef- 
fect ; for the persuasion produced by liiis 
species of evidence depends upon a view 
and induction of the particulars which 
pomposeiir 



.^ ^Fhe method whieh I fNropose to 4}iy6€lf 
IS, ikst^ to place before the reader, in ona 
view, the propositioos which cixnprise the 
several heads of our testimony, and after^ 
wards to repeat the same propositions in 
so many distinct sections, with the nece^ 
sary authorities subjoined Iq each K 

The following, then, are the allegations^ 
lipon the subject, which £ure capable of 
being established by proof ;r— 

I. That the historical books of the New 
Testament,, meaning thereby the four Gos- 
pels and the - Acts of the Apostles, are 
quoted, or alluded to, by a series of Chris* 
tian writers, beginning with those who were 
contemporary with the apostles, or who 
immediately followed than, and proceeding 
in clpse and regular succession from their 
time to the present. 

IL That when they aye quoted, or al- 
luded j to, they are quoted qv alluded t^ 

- , ■ • • • . ' ' •". 

* The reader, when be has the propositions before htfn, 
Will observe "^ that the- argument, if he should omit t^ 
s^HimBf proceeds connectedly from this poiiM* ) - 
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with peculiar respect, as books sui gemris ; 
as possessing an authority which bdbi^ed 
to no other books, and as conclmive in 
all questions and controversies amon^t 
Christians. 

III. That they were, in very early times, 
collected into a distinct volume. 

IV. That they were distinguished by ap, 
propriate names and titles of respect. 

V. That xHney were publickly read and 
expounded in the religious assemblies of 
the early Christians. 

VI. That commentaries were written 
upon them, harmonies formed out of them, 
different copies carefiilly collated, and veiw 
sions of them made into different lan4 
guages. 

VII. That they were received by Chris- 
tians of different sects^ by many heretics as 
well as catholics, and usually appealed to 
by both sides in the controversies which 
arose in those days. 
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VIIL That the four Gospels, the Acts 
of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of Saint 
Paul, the first Epistle, of John, and the 
first of Peter, were received, without doubt, 
by those who doubted concerning the other 
books which ar^ included in our present 
canon. 

r 

IX. That the Gospels were attacked by 
the early adversaries of Christianity, as 
books containing tJt^e accounts upon which 
the religion was founded. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic 
Scriptures were published ; in all which, our 
present Sacred Histories were included. 

XI. That these propositions cannot be 
affirmed of any other books claiming to be 
books of Scripture; by which are meant 
those books which are commonly called 
apocryphal books of the New Testament. 
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SECTION I. 

The historical books of the New Testament j 
meaning thereby the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles J are qtioted^ or alluded 
tOj by a series of Christian zsmters^ begins 
mng with those who were contemporary 
mth the apostles^ or who immediately foU 
lowed themj and proceeding in close and 
regular succesmh from their time to the 
present. 

The medium of proof stated in this pro- 
position is, of all others, the most unques- 
tionable, the least liable to any practices of 
fraud, and is not diminished by the lapse 
of ages. Bishop Burnet, in the History of 
his Own Times, inserts various extracts 
from Lord Clarendon^s History. One such 
insertion is a proof, that Lord Clarendon's 
History was extant at the time whea 
Bishop Bumet wrote, that it had been read 
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by Bishop Bumet, that it was received by 
Bishop Burnet as a work of Lord CIaren«> 
don, and also regarded by him as an au* 
thentic account of the transactions which 
it relates ; and it will be a proof of these 
points a thousand years hence, or as long 
as the books exist. QuintiUan having 
quic4«d Bi Cic^ro!s P, ilmt well?kopwn traU 
Df. dissembled vanity:— 

' ^ Si quid est in me ingenii, JadiceB, quod scntio quatti sit 
wiganm ;*'••>• 

*' ' ^ . ' ' ■ ' 

the quotation would be strong evidence, 
were there any doubt, that the oration, 
which opens with this address, actually 
came from Cicero's pen. These instances, 
however simple, may serve to point out to 
a reader, who is little accustomed to such 
researches, the nature and value of the 
argument. 

The testinionies which we have to bring 
forward under this proposition are the fol- 
lowing: 
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I. There is extant an epistle ascribed to 

^ . .,• * Qulntf lib. xi. c 1, 
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B&'i^b^^} the cdmpaaioti of Patil. It 
k quoted a* the epistle of Banrabm^ by 
Clement 6f Alexandria^ A* D. cxeiv ; by 
Origen,; A. D* ccxxic. It is mentioned by 
Ensebitis, A. D- ecc«v> and by: Jmate^ 
A. D. cdijxcii^ as an ancient work in theif 
time, bearing the 'name of Bam&bai^/and 
<ig #611 known and retid iainong&t Christki«i$t 
though not accounted' a pait of Scri|>tiiTei 
It purports to ha-ve been written soon after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, during the 
calamities which followed that disaster; 
and it bears the character of the age to 
which it professes to belong. 

• I - * I 

In this epistle, appears the following re- 
markable passage: — " Let us, therefore, 
beware lest it come upon us, as it is written ; 
There are many called, few chosen/' From 
the expression ^' as it is written,^' we infer 
with certainty, that, at the time when the 
author of this epistle • hved, there was a 
book extant, well known to Christians, and 

* Lardoer, Cred. edit. 1755, toL u p. 33, et seq* The 
read^ wiJl obsenre from the references, that tfap sHiterials of 
these sections are almost entirely extracted from Dr Lardner'» 
work ;*— my office consisted In arrangtoent and selection. 

8 
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of autfaoritj amongst th^n, containing these 
words : — *^ Many are called, few chosen/' 
Such a book is our present Gospel o( 
Saint Matthew, in which this text is twice 
found ^, and is found in no other bpok now 
known. There is a farther observation to 
be made upon the terms of the quotation. 
The writer of the epistle was a Jew. The 
phrase " it is written/' was the very form in 
which the Jews quoted their Scriptures* It 
is not probable, therefore, that he would 
have used this phrase, and without qualifi- 
cation, of any books but what had acquired 
a kind of Scriptural authority* If the pas- 
sage remarked in this ancient writing had 
been found in one of Saint Paul's Epistles, 
it would have been esteemed by every one 
a high testimony to Saint Matthe^v's Gos- 
pel. It ought, therefore, to be remem- 
bered, that the writing in which it is found 
was probably by very few years posterior 
to those of Saint Paul. 

Beside this passage, there are also in the 
epistle before us several others, in which 
the sentiment is the same with what we 

* Matn XX. 16. ; xxii. 14. 
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medt with in Saint Mqtthew^s Goiipel^ an^ 
twQ or three in which we recognise the sam^ 
word^. In parttqular, the author of the 
i^pistje repeats the precept, " Give to every 
c«ie that asketh thee^T and saith that 
Christ chose as his apostles, who were ia 
preach the Gospel, men who were great 
sinners, that he might show that he ^came 
^^ not to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
rep^itance -f/' 

II. We are in possession of an epistle writ* 
ten by Clement, Bishop of RomeJ, whom 
ancient writers, without any doubt or scru- 
ple, assert to have been the Clement whom 
Saint Paul mentions, Phil. iv. 3. ; " with C/e- 
ment also, and other my fellow-labourers, 
whose names are in the book of life/^ This 
epistle is spoken of by the ancients a$ an 
epistle acknowledged by all; and,aslren8eus 
well represents its value, " written by Cle- 
ment, who had seen the blessed apostles, 
and conversed witli them; who had the 
preaching of the apostles still sounding in 
his eai:s, and their traditions before Jm 

♦ Mattv.4^ f lb. U. 13* 

J Lardnerj^ Cred. ^o1. i* p. 62, et seq. 



"ffcyes.** It is addressed to the church ot 
Corfntli : and what alone miay seem alinosl 
decisive of its atithenticitj, t)ioriysius, 
bishop of Corinth, about the year 170, L 4. 
about eighty or ninety years after the epistle 
was written, bears Witness, "that it had been 
wont to be reid in that church frbtn ancient 
times * 
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This epistle affords, amongst others, the 
following valuable passages : — " Especially 
remembering the words of the Lord Jesus 
which he spake, teaching gentleness anci 
long-suffering : for thus he said* : * Be ye 
'inercifiil, that ye may obtain mercy; for- 
give, that it may be forgiven unto yoii; as 
you do, so sh&H it be done unto you; as yoii 
'^ve, so shall it be ^iven unto you; as ye 
judge, so i^hall ye be judged ; as ye show 
"kindness, so shall kindness be shown unto 
you ; with what measure ye mete, with the 
''same fthall it be measured to you/ By this 

* ^^ Biased are thetiiercifttl| for tiiey sball obtuQ mfstcf^* 
WifAi. T. 7.—;^^ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiTen ; give, |ii0 
i^hall bi^j^ten unto yott." Lake, <u 37, SS^^odge not, 
that ye be not judged ; for/with what judgiB^ni yej«i4g% 7^ 
shall be judged; and with what measare ye ae^, it.fhall be 
iBeasared to youagain." Matt i\u 1, 2. ' * 
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commandy and by these rules, let us esta* 
blish ourselves, that we may always walk 
obediently to his holy words/' 

Again : " Remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, for he said, ^ Wo to that man 
by whom offences come ; it were better for 
him that he had not been bom, than that 
he should offend one of my elect ; it were 
better for him that a milstone should be 
tied about his neck, and that he should be 
drowned in the sea, than that he should of- 
fend one of my little ones*/' 

In both these passages, we perceive the 
high respect paid to the words of Christ as 
recorded by the evangelists; " Remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus ;— rby this com- 
mand, and by these rules, let us estabUsh 
ourselves, that we may always walk obe- 
diently to his holy words/' We pei'ceive also 

* Matt, xrilu 6, *^ Bat whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in me, it were better for him that a 
milstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were cast 
Into the sea.'' The latter part of the passage in Clement a- 
grees more exactly with Luke, zviL 3. : ^' It were better for 
him that a milstone were hanged about his neck, and he cast 
into the sea, than that he should offend on&<^f these little ones." 
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in Clement a total unconsdoasnen of doubts 
whether these were the real words of Christ, 
which are read as such in the Gospels. This 
observation indeed belongs to the whole se- 
ries of testimony, and especially to the most 
ancient part of it. Whenever any thing now 
read m the Gospds is met with in an early 
Christian writing, it is always observed to 
stand there as acknowledged truth, L e. to 
be introduced without hesitation, doubt, or 
apology. It is to be observed also, that as 
this epistle was written in the name of the 
church of Rome, and addressed to the 
church of Corinth, it ought to be taken as 
exhibiting the judgment not only of Cle- 
ment, who drew up the letter, but of these 
churches themselves, at least as to the au- 
thority of the books referred to. 

It may be said, that, as Clement has not 
used words of quotation, it is not certain 
that he refers to any book whatever. The 
. wOTds of Christ, which he has put down, be 
might himself have heard from the apostles, 
or might have received through the ordinary 
medium of oral tradition. This hath been 
said : but that no such inference^ can be 
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ddswh from the absence of'wowib'OftqUdta^ 
lioB, iB proved by the three ' ft^oliriwg cori^ 
ttderations >r-^Fitrst, that Ctement, in ^ 
very same maimer, niihdyy whhcMt atky 
mark of referenoe, UseB a pasls^^ now 
found in the Episde to theHomans* j vrhmh 
passage, from the pecidtarity of the words 
which compose it, and from their order, it 
is manifest tlmt he mtestt have taken from 
•the book. The same remark may be re- 
peated of some very singular sentimente m 
the Epistle to tile Hebrews. Secotadly^ that 
there are many sentences of Saint Pattilfe 
First Episde to the Ccninthians standing m 
Clement^s epistle tvithout any sign of q«fo^ 
tation, which yet certainly are Quotations ; 
because it appears that Clement had Saint 
PauFs epistle before him, inasmuch a» ih 
,one place he mentions it in terms too ex- 
press to leavens in any doubt :-^*< Ikke 
into your, hands the e^tie of «he blessed 
apostle Paul'' Thirdly^ that this methttti 
df adopting words 'of Scripture without re- 
ferencse or acknowledgement, wai^, as will 
appear m the sequel; a method ih general 

* Rom* i. 29. . . 
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use ajQMKQgtrt the moat, ancient Qiinstiaa 
wrifeiBv-^TIiese analogies not onlyjrepeLtlit 
al^ectiony but cwt the pre^umpticKi ^n the 
otb^ :side». and afibfd a pon&iderafaile dc^giee 
of positive pcooj^ that thp wordaiin question 
ihave been borrowed from the places of 
iScnpture in whioh we now &i4 theai* 
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Buttake it if jkiu will the other way, that 
Clement had heard these worda from the 
apostles or first teachers of Christianity ; with 
Oeqiect to the precise point of our argument, 
viz^ that the iScriptur^ contain what the 
apostles taught, thi? sappositkuL i^ay serve 
almost as well. 

I IIL Near the coiidusion of the EpidJe 
to the Romans, Saint Paul, amongst others, 
sends the following salutation: ^^ Salute 
Asyncritus,' Phlegon^ Hermm^ Patrobas, 
Hermes, and the bisthren which are with 

ithem/' 

." ' . • 

Of Hennas, who appears in this cata- 
logue of Roman Christians * as cont^npo- 
rary with Saint Paul, a book bearing the 
name, and it is most probable rightly, is 
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still remaining. It is called the Shepherd* 
or P^tor of Herman Its antiquity is 
incontestible, from the quotations of it in 
Irenaeus, A. D. 178 ; Clement of Alexan- 
dria^ A. D. 194 ; TertulUan, A. D. 200 ; 
Origen, A. P. 230. The notes of time ex«- 
tant in the epistle itself, agree with its title, 
and with the testimonies concerning it, for 
it purports to have been written during the 
lifetime of Clement 

In this piece are tacit allusions to Saint 
Matthew's, Saint Luke's^ and Saiiit John's 
Gospels ; that is to say, there are applica^ 
tions of thoughts and expressions found in 
these Gospels, without citing the place or 
writer from which they were taken. la this 
form appear in Hermas tlie confessing and 
denying of Christ *f-; the parable of the seed 
sovnkX; the comparison of Christ's disr- 
ciples to little children ; the sayipg, ^ he 
that putteth away his wife and marrieth 
Another, committeth adultery §;*' the sin* 

^ Lar^ner, Cred. toI. i. p. 111. 

f Matt. X. 32, 33. or, Luke, zii. 8, 9. 

X Matt. xiil. 3. or, Luke, viii. 5. ' 

§ Loke, xvi. 18. 
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gular expression, " having received all 
power from his father/' in probable allu- 
sion to Matt, xxviii. 18 ; and Christ being 
the *♦ gate/' or only way of coming " to 
God/' in plain allusion to John, xiv, 6. ; x. 
7. 9* There is also a probable allusion to 
Acts, v. 32. 

This piece is the representation of a vi- 
sion, and has by many been accounted a 
weak and fanciful performance. I therefore 
observe, that the character of the writing 
has httle to do with the purpose for which 
we adduce it. It is the age in which it was 
composed that gives the value to its testi- 
mony. 

« 

IV. Ignatius, as it is testified by ancient 
Christian writers, became bishop of An- 
tioch about thirty-seven years after Christ's 
ascension; and therefore, from his time, 
and place, and station, it is probable that 
he had known and conversed with many 
of the apostles. Epistles of Ignatius are 
referred to by Poly carp, his contemporary. 
Passages found in the epistles now extant 
und^r his name, are quoted by Irenaeus, 
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4* Dr 178 ; hy Origin, A. D. 230 ; aad the 
(X^casion of writu)^ the epistles is ^v^n ^X 
large by Eusebius and Jerome. What are 
call^i the smaller epistks of Ignatius,, ara* 
generally deemed to be those whi9h were 
read by Ireqjpus, Origen, and Eusebius*. 

In these epistles are various undoubted 
allusions to the Gospeb of Saint Matthew 
and Saint John ; yet so far of thei^ame form 
with those in the preceding articles, thai 
like them, they are not accompanied wit|i 
marks qf quotation, 

Of these allusions the following aie clear 
specimens : 



Matf 



^ " Christ was baptized erf John^ 

\hat all righteousness might heJuU 
filled hy him!* 

" JBe yt zmse as serpents in all 
;hings, and harmless as a dove!' 



♦ Lardner, Cred, vol. i. p, 147. 

fChap. in. 15. " For thus it becomes us to fulfil all 
righteoiiMiess." 

Chap. X. 16. <^ Be ye thefffore wise ^s serpents, ap^ 
harmless as doyes." 



r " Yet the Spirit is not deceived, 
being from God: for it, know» 
wherifie it com^Sj Qn4 ztibkber it 

John* J**^-'' 

I "He (Christ) is th^ dofyt of the 

Father, hj which €»(er in Abf a-^ 

han^ and Iss^c, and Jacob, and 

^the apoitles, and the church/' 

» 

A^ to the manner of quotati<Hi, this is ob* 
servable : — Ignatius, in one place, speaks of 
Saint P^ul in terms of high respect, Q.nd 
quotes his Epistle to the !]&phesians by nam^i 
yet, in several other plapes, he borrowsi 
words and sentiments iroq> the same epistle 
without' mentioning it ; which showi^> that 
this was his general m^niier of using and 
applying writings then ec^t^t, and then of 
of high authority. 

V. Polycarp'f had been taught by the 

* Chap. iii. S. ^* The wind bloweth j[)ieite it listeth, an4 
|hou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
tometh and whither it goetb ; so is erery one that is born o£ 
the Spirit." 

Cl)ap. z, 9., ^^ I am the dpor ; by ma if any ipao enter io, 
he shall be sayed*'' 

f Lardner, Cred. toU i* p* 19% 
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apostles ; had conversed with many who 
had seen Christ ; was also by the apostles 
appointed bishop of Smyrna. This testi- 
mony concerning Polycarp is given by Ire* 
naeuS) who in his youth had seen him > — ^ I 
can tell the place/' saith Irenaeus, ^ in whidi 
the blessed Polycarp sat and taught, and 
his going out and coming in, and the man- 
ner of his life, and the forai of his person, 
and the discourses he made to the people, 
and how he related his conversation with 
John, and others who had seen the Lord, 
and how he related their sayings, and what 
he had heard concerning the Lord, both 
concerning his miracles and his doctrine, as 
he had received them from the 6ye-wit- 
nesses of the word of life : all which Poly- 
carp related agreeable to the Scriptures/' 

Of Polycarp, whose proximity to the age 
and country and persons of the apostles is 
thus attested, we have one undoubted epistle 
remaining. And this, though a short let- 
ter, contains nearly forty clear allusions to 
books of the New Testament; which is 
strong evidence of the respect which Chris- 
tians of that age bore for these books. 
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Amongst these, although the writings of 
Saint Paul ate more frequently used by 
Polycarp than any other parts of Scripture, 
tbere are copious allusions to the Gospel of 
&dnt Matthew, some to passages found in 
the JGospels both of Matthew and Luke, 
and some which more nearly resemble the 
words in Luke. 

I select the folk)wing, as fixing the au«- 
thority of the Lord's prayer, and the use of 
it amongst the primitive Christians : ^^ If 
therefore we pray the Lord, that he will for-- 
give us, ZDe ought also to forgive J' 



" With supplication beseeching the all- 
seeing God not to lead us into temptation/' 



A^d the following, for the sake of re- 
peating an observation already made, that 
words of our Lord, found in our Gospels, 
were at this early day quoted as spoken by 
him ; and not only so, but quoted with so 
little question or consciousness of doubt, 
about their being really his words, as not 
even to mention, much less^ to canvass, the 
authority from which they were taken : 



xm 



*^ But remefobering what the Lard ^id, 
fcacbing, Judg« mU that ye be not judged; 
forgive^ and ye shall be forgiven ; be ye 
meceiful^ that ye vmy obtain wfirpy ; mth 
what measure ye mete, it ^bajl be mear 
Stored to you again */' 

Supposing Polycarp to have had fcha^e 
words from the books in which we now 
find them, it is manifest that these book^ 
wese considered by him, andt as he thQi^t» 
considered by his readers^ as authentic 
accounts of Christ's discourses; and Chat 
that point was incontestable. 

The following is a decisive, though what 
we call a tacit, reference to Saint Peter's 
speech in the Acts of the Apostles : — 
'^ whom God hath raised, having lc>ofied the 
pains of death -f/' 

VI. Fapias J, a hearer of Jobus and 6Pm* 
panion of Polycarp, as Ii^o^eus attests^ and 
of that age, as all agree, ina paflfi(9g)9, quoted 
by Eusebius, from a work; now loat^ 



* Matt. tH. 1, 2. ; ▼. 7. ; Luke, vi. 37, 38. + Acts, ii. 24t 
j: Lardner, Cred. yoI. i. p. 239. 
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^^ssly ascribes the respective Gospels to 
M&tlMw and Mwk; and in a nrnimer 
which proves that tiiese Gospels must hare 
{i^ablickly borne the names of these authors 
«t that time, and probably loiig beforie ; fbt 
Vapm does not aay that one Gospel was 
written by Matthew, and another by Mark ; 
bat asmming this as perfectly well known, 
hibtdHki UA ftom what materiak Mark col- 
lected Ms account, mz. fnom Peter's preacb- 
iBg, afnd in what language Matthew wrote, 
vh. in Hebnew. Whether Papias was well 
itiformed in this statement, or not ; to the 
point for which I produce this testimony^ 
namely, that these books bore these nam^ 
at this time, his authority is complete* 

iPhe writers hitherto alleged, had all lived 
and conversed with some of the apostles. 
The works of theirs which remain, are in 
general very short pieces, yet rendered ex- 
tremely valuable by their antiquity; and 
wmoy short as they are, but what contain 
Mtne important testimony to our historical 
Scriptures*, 

* That the quotations are more thinly stroAvn ia these, 
than in the writings of the next and of succeeding ag^s^ Is fn a 
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VII* Not long after these, that is, not 
much more than twenty years after the 
last, follows Justin Martyr *. His remain- 
ing w^orks are much larger than any ^t 
have yet been noticed. Although the nar 
ture of his two principal writings, one of 
which was addressed to heathens, and the 
other was a conference with a Jew, did 
not lead him to such fr^u^it appeals to 
Christian books, as would have appeared 
in a discourse intended for Christian 
readers ; we nevertheless reckon up in them 
between twenty and thirty quotations of 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, cer- 
tain, distinct, and copious : if each verse 
be counted separately, a much greater 

good measure accounted for bj the obseryation, that the 
Scriptures of the New Testament had vtot yety nor by their 
lecencf hardly could have, become a general part of Chris- 
tian education ; read as the Old Testament was by Jews and 
Christians from thdr chiJdhood, and thereby intimately mix- 
ing, as that had long done, with all their religious ideas, and 
with thdr language upon religious subjects. In process of 
time,^and as soon perhaps as could be expedted, this came to 
be the case. And then we perceire the effect, in a propor- 
tionably greater frequency, as well as copiousness of allu- 
sion f • 

* Lardner, Crcd. toI. i. p. 258^ 
t Micb. Introd. c iL sect. yt. 
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number; if each expression, a. very great 
one*. 

We meet with quotations of three of 
the Gospels within the compass of half a 
page : " And in other words he says. De- 
part fi*om me into outer darkness, which 
the Father hath prepared for Satan and 
his angels/' (which is from Matthew, xxv. 
41.) ^^ And again he said in other words, 
I give unto you power to tread upon ser- 
pents, and scorpions, and venomous beasts, 
and upon all the power of the enemy/' 
(This from Luke, x, I9.) " And before he 
was crucified, he said. The Son of Man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, and be cruci- 
fied, and rise again the third day/' (This 
from Mark, viii. 31.) 

In another place, Justin quotes a passage 
in the history of Christ's birth, as delivered 
by Matthew and John, and fortifies his 
quotation by . this remarkable testimony : 

* '^ H^ cites our present canon, and particularly pur 
four Gospels, continually, I dare say, above two hundred 
times." Jones's New and Full Method. Api)end. toL;1. 
p. 539. ed. 1736. 
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"^^ As they have taught, who have writteh Ae 
history of all things concerning our Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; and we beUeve them/^ 

4 

Quotations also are found from the -Gos- 
pel of Saint John. 

What, moreover, seems extremely mate- 
rial to be observed is, that in all Justin^ 
wttrks, froni which might be extracted al- 
most a. complete life of Christ, there are 
but two instances, in which he refers to any 
thing as said or done by Christ, whidi is not 
rdated concerniiig him in our present Gos- 
pels : wiiieh shows, that these Gospels, and 
these, we may say, alone, were the authori- 
ties from which the Christians of that day 
di'e^V the information upon which they de- 
pended. One of these instances is of a say^ 
ing of Christ, not met with in any book now 
i^tant ^'. The^ other, of a drcumKtance in 
Christ's baptism, namely, a fiery or lumi- 

* ^^ Wherefore also Q^r :Lp)rd Jesvs ClffistluiaflBiil, la 

ivhatsoeTer I shall findyoa^ in the same I will also judge you.'^ 

Possibly JuB tin designed not to quote any taxt^ but to repnsent 

the sense of many of our'Lord^s sayings. Fabrictos has ob- 

scrred, thatthls saying has been, quoted by many writers^aiid 

10 
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nqnB apf>earance upaa the w^ter, ^X/inchi 
aecordhig to £piphanKi6, 19 notie^ in the 
Gos{iel of the Hebrews : and \iiiich might 
be true : bot which, whedier true or hhe^ 
h mentioned bj Jufitm^ with a piain mark 
of dimimilion ^*hen eompai^ with what 
he quotes as resting upon Scriptiure aii^- 
thoritj. The reader will avdreit to this 
distinction j *^ and then, when Jesus came 
to the river Jordan, where John was bap- 
tizing, as Jesus descended into the water, 
a fire afeo ^vi^s kindled in Jordan : and 
when he caMC: «ip out of the water, the 
ap0$ti€s of this 4mr Christ hetve mrkten^ 
that the Holy Ghost^ lighted upon him as a 
dove/' 

N. 

- AU the a%ferences in Justin ai^e made 

that Jufitin is the onlj one who ascribes it to our Lord, and 
that perhaps by a slip of fais memory. 

Woid» resembKng. these are rqad repeatedly in Eiekiel : "^ I , 
iviU judge them aocovding to their wa^s ;" C^hap* m 3. ; 
zxxiii. 20.) It is remarliable that JttstiQ had but just befoxp 
expressly quoted Ezekiel. Mr Jones upon this circumstance 
fonnded a conjectuse, that Justin wrote only ^^ the Lord hatii 
sai^,'* intending to quote the words of God, or rather the sense 
of Hiose words, in Ezckiel ; and that som^ transcxiber, imar 
gining these to be the words of Christ, inserted in his copy 
the addition << Je&us Christ/' Vol. i. p» 5^. 

VOL, !• N 
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without mentiomngtlie author; which proves 
that these books were perfectly notorious, 
and that there were no other accounts of 
Christ then extant, or, at least, no others so 
received and credited as to make it neces* 
sary to distinguish thesp frojii the rest. 

. But although Justin mentions not the 
authors names, he calls the books, ^^ Me- 
moirs composed by the Apostles \\ " Me- 
moirs composed by the Apostles and their 
Gopip^nions \\ which descriptions, the lat- 
ter especially, exactly suit with the titles 
which the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
now bear. 

VIII. Hegesippus* came about thirty 
years after Justin. His testimony is remark- 
able only for this particular ; that he relates 
of himself, that, travelling from Palestine to 
Home, he visited, upon his journey, many 
bishops ; and that, " in every succession, and 
in every city, the same doctrine is taught, 
which the Law, and the Prophets, arid the 
hord teacheth/' This is an important at- 
testation, from good authority, and of high 

* Lardner, Cred. rol. L 314* 
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antiquity. It is generally understood that 
by the word " Lord," Hegesippus intended 
some writing or writings, containing the 
teaching of Christ, in which sense alone the 
term combines with the other terms " Law 
and Prophets,'* which denote writings ; and 
together with them admits of the verb 
" teacheth'* in the present tense. Then, 
that these writings were some or all of the 
books of the New Testament, is rendered 
probable from hence, that in the fragments 
of his works, which are preserved in Eu- 
sebius, and in a writer of the ninth century, 
enough, though it be little, is left to show, 
that Hegesippus expressed divers things in 
the style of the Gospels, and of the Acts 
of the Apostles ; that he referred to the 
history in the second chapter of Matthew, 
and recited a text of that Gospel as spoken 
by our Lord. 

IX. At this time, viz. about the year 170, 
the churches of Lyons and Vienne, in 
France, sent a relation of the sufferings of 
their martyrs to the churches of Asia and 
Phrygia*. The epistle is preserved entire 

P Ijardner, CrecU yoU i. p. 332. 
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by Eusebius. And what carries in some 
measure the testimony of these churches to 
a higher age, is, that they had now for their 
bishop, Pothinus. who was ninety yeare 
old, and whose early Hfe corisequeiitly 
must have immediately joined on with the 
times of the apostles. In , this epistle are 
exact references to the Gospels of Luke 
and John, and to the Acts of the Apostles; 
the form of reference the same as in all the 
preceding articles* That from Saint John 
is in these words : " Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by the Lord, Uiat who- 
soever killeth you, will think that he doeth 
God servk^*/' 

X, The evidence now opens upon us full 
and clear. Irenaeus-f- succeeded Pothinm 
as bishop of Lyons. In his youth he had 
been a disciple of Polycarp, who was a 
disciple of John« In the time in which he 
lived, he was distant not much more than 
a century from the publication of the Gos*^ 
pels ; in his instruction, only by one step 
separated from the persons of the apostks. 
He asserts of himself and his contempo- 

* John, XYi, 2. .f Lardner, vol. i. p. 344. 
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raries, that they were able to reckon up, in 
all the principal churches, the succession 
of bishops from the first *i I remark these 
particulars concerning Iren»us with more 
formality than usual ; because the testi- 
mony which this writer affords to the his- 
torical books of the New Testament, to 
their authority, and to the titles which 
they bear, is express, positive, and exclu- 
sive. One principal passage, in which this 
testimony is contained, opens with a pre- 
cise assertion of the point which we have 
laid down as the foundation of our argu- 
ment, viz. that the story which the Gospels 
exhibit, is the story which the apostles 
told. " We have not received,'^ saith Ire- 
naeus, ** the knowledge of the way of our 
salvation by any others than those by 
whom the Gospel has been brought to us. 
Which Gospel they first preached, and 
afterwards, by the will of Gx)d, committed 
to writing, that it might be for time to 
come the foundation and pillar of our 
faith. For after that our Lord rose fi:*om 
the dead, and they (the apostles) were en- 

Adr. Haeres. I. iii. c. 3. \ 
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dowed from above with the power of the 
Holy Ghost coming down upon than^ they 
reoiived a perfect knowledge of all things^: 
They then went forth to all the ends of the 
earth, declaring tp men th^ blesaing of hea-, 
venly peace, having all of them, and every 
one alike, the Gospel of God. Matthew 
then, among the Jews, writ a Gospel in 
their pwn language, while Peter and Pau][ 
were preaching the Gospel at Rome, and 
founding a church there : and after their 
exit, MarH also, the disciple and interpreter 
pf Peter, dehvpred to us in writing the 
things that had been preached by Peter; 
^nd Luke, the companion c^ Paul, put; 
down in a book the Gospel preached by 
him (Paul). Afterwards John, the discipl? 
of the Lord, who also lean^ upon his 
breast, he likewise pubhshed a Gospel while 
he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia/' If any mo- 
dern divine should write a book upon the 
genuineness pf the Gospels, he could not 
assert it more expressly, or state llieir origin 
nal more distinctly, than Irenseus hath done 
within httle more than a hundred years after 
they were pubhshed. 
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The eorrespond^icy, in the days of Irer 
n^us, of the oral and written tradition, and 
the deduction of the oral tradition through 
various channels from the a^ of the apo«- 
stles, which was then lately passed, and, 
by consequence, the pcobabiltty that the 
books tndy delivared what the apostles 
tliu^t^ is inferrod also ;wHh strict rq^lar 
rity from , another p^sage of his work^ 
*^ The ti)aditi<Hi of the aptetles,^' this f^her 
^aith) ^ hath ^spread itself ;oTer tb© whole 
univ^*se; and. aU they, wijio siieawh aibn* 
the sources .^ trulh, will fined this tradiibbli 
to be held sacned in ervery diurch. We 
might enumerate • all ) those who have :beeti 
appointed ^ bishops to these churches by 
the^ apostlea,/ and all their successors, up 
to o«r days. It is by this uninterrupted 
succession that we have received the ti'^- 
jdition which actimlly exists in the < church, 
as also the doctrines of truth, . as it was 
preached by the .apostles*/' The reader 
will observe upon this, that tlie same Ire- 
naeus, who is now stating the strength and 
uniformity of the tradition, we have before 

* Jren. in H«r. L iii. c. 3. 
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seen recogiiidmig, in the loiter manner, the 
jkuthoiity of the written recdtidd; from which 
ifi^e are entitled to conclude, that tiiey were 
dien ccoiformaUe t6 each other. ^ 

i hate £»aid, that the testimony -of Ire- 
luBue in favour of our Gospels is exclusive 
i^ all othisrai. I aUude to d. remaricable 
passage in his works, in whkh, 'for some 
Trains safiici^ntly fandifu), fe« endeai^urs 
to shoir, that thfer^iconld be neither more 
nor fewer Gospels than Jbur. i With his ar- 
pM^enti we hare no co^oeife. The posi- 
tion itself ppovesi that' fdur, and o*ly fonr, 
Oospcls^ iwere^ at thM -time puWickly wjad 
and acknowledged. -That these were our 
Gospds, a^nd in the state in whkh we now 
hdv-e them, is shown, from many other 
places of this writer beside that which we 
ha^e alngady alleged. He mentions how 
Matthew begins his Gkwp^l, hovr Mark be- 
gins and ends his, and their supposed rea- 
w>ns for so doing. He enumerates at length 
the several passages of Christ's history in 
Luke, which are not found in any of the 
other evangelists. He states the particu- 
lar design with which Saint John composed 
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liis Gospel, and accounts for the 
declarations which precede the nairattve. 

To the book of tiie Acts of the Apostles, 
its author, and credit, the testimony of Ire- 
n«us is no less exphcit. Referring to the 
account of Saint Paul's conversion and vo- 
cation, in ihe ninth chapter of that book, 
" Nor can they,"' says he, meaning the par- 
ties with whom, he argues, " show that he is 
not to be credited, who has related to us 
the truth with the greatest exactness/' In 
another place, he has actually connected the 
several texts, in which the writer of the 
history is represented as accompanying 
Saint Paul ; which leads him to deliver a 
sununary of almost the whole of the last 
twelve chapters of the book. 

man. author*, abounding ^.h..^- 
ences and allusions to the Scriptures, there 
is not one to any apocryphal Christian 
writing whatever* This is a broad line of 
distinction between our Sacred Books, and 
the pretensions of all others* 

The force of the testimony of the pc- 
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riod which !we have considered, is greatly 
strengthened by the obsdrvation, that it is 
the testimony, and the concurring testi- 
mony, of writers who hved in countries re- 
mote from one another. Clement flourished 
at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch^ Polycarp at 
Smyrna, Justin Martyr iii Syria,, and Imr 
nseus in France. 

XL Omitting Adieaagoms . and Theorr 
philus, who Uved about this time* i in the 
remaining works of the ibrmer of whom 
are clear references to Mark and Luke; 
and in the works of the latter^ who was 
bishop of Antioch, the sixth in succession 
from the ap06tles, evident allusions to Matt* 
thew and John, and probable alhisioius to 
Luke (which, considering the nature of the 
compositions, that they were addressed to 
heathen readers, is as much as could be 
expected); observing also, that the works 
of two learned Christian writers of the same 
age^ Miltiades and Pantaenus*f-, are now 
lost ; of which Miltiades, Eusebius records^ 
that his writings " were monuments of zeal 

♦ Lardner, vol. i. p. 400.—- lb. ^^t» 
'^ Lar^ner, vol. L p. 413. 450. 
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fpT the Divine Oracjes :" and which Pantos* 
nuSs as Jerome testifies, was a man of pru-t 
dence and learning, both in the Divine 
Sciiptujres ai)d secular literature, and had 
Left many commentari^ upon the Holy 
Scriptures then extant; passing by these 
without further remark^ we cpme to one of 
the most voluminous of aqei^t Christian 
writers, Clejnent of Alexandria*. Cliement 
followed Irenaeus at the distance of only 
sixte^i years, and therefore may be said to 
:piaintain the series of testimony in an iinin^ 
terrupted contiQuatipUr 

In certain of Clement's works, now lost, 
but of which various parts are recited by 
Eusebius, there is given a distinct accoimt 
of the order in wjiich the fpur Gpspels were 
written. The Gospels which contain the 
genealogies, were (he says) written first; 
;^ark^s next, at the instance of Peter's fol^ 
lowers ; and John's the last ; and this acr 
count he tells us that he had received from 
presbyters of more ancient times. This 
testimony proves the following points ; that 
these Gospels were the histories of Christ 

* I^rdner, rol. ii. p. 469. 
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then publickly receivedj arid relied upon ; 
?ind that the dates, occasions, and circiMn- 
stances, of their publication were at that 
time subjects of .attention and inquiry 
amongst Christians. In the works of Cle- 
ment which remain, the four Gospels* are 
repeatedly quoted by the names of their 
authors, and the Acts of the Apostles is 
expressly ascribed to Luke. In one place, 
after mentioning a particular circumstance, 
he adds^ these remarkablfe words : " We 
haye not this passage in the foitr Gospels 
delkered to us, but in that according to the 
Egyptians ;' which puts a markfed distinc- 
tion between the four Gospels and all other 
histories, or pretended histories, of Christ. 
In another part of his works the perfect 
ConlSdence, %vith which he received the 
Gospels, is signified by him in these words^ 
** That this is true, appears from hence, 
that it is written in the Gospel according 
to Saint Luke;'' and again, " I need not 
use many words, but only to allege the 
evangelic voice of the Lord.'* His quota- 
tions are numerous. The sayings of Christ, 
of which he alleges many, are all taken from 
our Gospels; the single exception to this ob- 
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dervation appearing to be a loose* quotation 
oC a passage in Saint Matthews Gospel. 

XIL In the age in which they lived -f-, 
Tertullian joins on with Clement. The 
nuoifoer of the Gospels then received, the 
names of the evangelists, and their proper 
descriptions, are exhibited by this writer in 
one short sentence : — " Among the apostles^ 
John and Matthew teach us the faith; 
among apmtoUcal men^ Luke and Mark re^ 
fresh it/' The next passage to be taken 
from TertuUian, affords as complete an at- 
testation to the authenticity of our books, 
as can be well imagined. After enumerate- 
ing the churches which had been founded 
by Paul, at Corinth, in Galatkt, at Phi- 
lippic Thessalonica, and Ephesus ; the 
church of Rome established by Peter and 

* ^< Ask |;reat things, aod the small shall be added unto 
jou.'^ Clement rather chose to expound the. words of Matthew 
(chap, tL 33.) than literally to Cite them ; and this is most 
undeniably proved by another place in the ^ame Clement, 
wlitre he both produces the 4eit and these words as an expo. 
iitioo :-«^^ Seek ye &n\ the kingdom of heaven and its right- 
eousuess, for these are the great things : but the small things, 
Und things relating to this life^ shall be added unto you." 
l^ones*8 Newund Full Method, rol. i. p. 553. 

f Lardaer, roK it. p. 5G1. 
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Paul, and other churches deiiirad £rom John ; 
he proceeds thus : — " I say then, that with 
them, but not with them only which are 
apostolical, but with all who have fellow- 
ship with than in the same faith, is that 
Gospel of Luke received from its first pub- 
lication, which we so zealously maintain :'' 
and presently afterwards adds ; " The same 
authority of the apostolical churches wiU 
support the other Gospels, which we have 
from them and according to them, I mean 
John's and Matthew's ; although that hke- 
wise wliich Mark published may be said 
to be Peter's, whose interpreter Mark was/' 
In another place TertuUian affirms, that 
the three other Gospels were in the hands 
of the churches from the beginning, as well 
as Luke's. This noble testimony fixes the 
universality with which the Gospels were 
received, and their antiquity ; that they 
were in the hands of all, and had been so 
from the first. And this evidence appears 
not more than one hundred and fifty years 
after the publication of the books. The 
reader must be given to understand that, 
when TertuUian speaks of maintaining or 
defending (tuendi) the Gospel of Saint 

10 
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X4uke, he only means maintaining or de- 
fending the integrity of the copies of Luke 
received by Christian churches, in opposi*'* 
tion to certain curtailed copies used by 
Marcion against whom he writes. 



This author frequently cites the Acts of 
the Apostles under that title, once calls it 
Luke's Commentary, and obsarves how 
Saint Paul's epistles confirm them. 

After this general evidence, it is unne* 
cessary to add particular quotations. These, 
however, are sa numerous and ample, as to 
have led Dr Lardner to observe, " that 
there are more, and larger quotations of 
the small volume of the New Testament in 
this one Christian author, than there are 
of all the works of Cicero in writers of all 
characters for several ages*." 

Tertullian quotes no Christian writing as 
of equal authority with the Scriptures, and 
no spurious book at all ; a broad Une of 
distinction, we may once more observe, be- 
tween our Sacred Books and all others. 



* Lardaer, yoU ii. p. 647, 
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. We may again likewise remark the wide 
extent thrcHigb whick the reputalidn of the 
Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles^ 
had spread, and the perfect consent^ in this 
point, of distant and indepimdent societiesL 
It is now only about one hundred and fifty 
years since Christ was crucified ; and with* 
in this period, to say nothing of the apo^ 
stolicai fiEith^?s who have been Qaticed al- 
ready, we have Justin Martyr at Neapolis, 
Theophilus at Antioch, Irenaeus in France^ 
Clement at Alexandria^ TertulUan at Car- 
thage^ quoting the same books of histoiicsd 
Scriptures, and, I may say, quoting these 
alone. 

XIIL An interval of only thirteen yeiu»t 
and that occupied bj no small numb^. 'of 
Chrisdan JL; who« »^ o„.^ „. 
main in firagments and quotabona^ aindi^ in 
every one of which is some, reference.. x]^ 
other to the Gospels (and ia ooa of tfaioif , 
Hippolytus, as preseired in Thtoikantsti 
k an abstract of the whole Gospel hialQFjtX 

* Minudas Felix, ApoUonius, C^», Aslerinfiy UrbMiis, 
Alexander bishop of Jerusalem, Hippalytus, Ammonias, Ju- 
lius Africanus. - . : ' • ' 
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hongs us to » name of great celebritj in 
Christian antiquity, Origeu^ of Alexan- 
dria, who, in the quantity of his writings^, 
exceeded the most laborious . of the Greek 
and Latin ai^ithors. . Nothing caci be more, 
peremptory vqyon the subject now und^ 
consideration, ands from a writer of his 
l«mh>g and H>fb„m«tion, nv>n;>aUrfactory. 
than the declaration of Qrigen, preserved^ 
in an extract from his wprks, by £iisebius ; 
" That the four Gospels alone are received 
without dispute by .the .whole Church of 
God under heaven :" to whiph declaration 
isf immediately subjoined,- a brief history of 
the resp^tive authors, to whom, they were 
then, as they are now, ascribed. The 
language holden concerning the Gospels, 
throughout the works of Origen which re- 
main, entirely correspond with the testi- 
mony here cited. His attestation to the 
Acts of the Apostles is no less positive: 
<* And Luke also once more sounds the 
traaqpet relating the acts of the apostles." 
The universality with which the Scriptures 
were then readt is well signified by this 

* Larducr, Joh iii. p« 934. 
VOL- I. '9 
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tmtfer, in a passage Iti Vt^liich hfe has decision 
to bbserve against Cfelsus, " Hiatiti* iiMrlh 
any pHrate bot)ks> or stieh as arte itad by a 
few oiily, and those fetndious pefstini, btrt iii' 
4}0oks read by every body, that it is i<rrittfeh. 
The invisible things of God ftoih the Crea- 
tion of the \frorld are clearly seien, bdng 
understood by things that arfe ttiad^."* It 
is to tio purpose to single ont qtWrtJaliioh* of 
Scripture from such a writer as this. We 
liiight as: wfell ittake a selectioti of tht qtio- 
tations of iScripture in Ik Clarkt's SettWoite, 
Tliey are so thickly s'owii in the work* of 
Origen, that Br Mill says, ^* If we ha4 aH 
his works rettiainiiig, We should hate beFot^^ 
us almost the whole teit of th^ Bible*."^ 

Origen notices, ih order to ceitettrej c6i^ 
tain apocryphal Gospels. He also uses ibur 
writings of this sx>rt; that is, throughoiit Hfe 
large works he once c* twice, at thfe n«)st, 
qtrotes eadh of the four ; but ^l^ayi ^tith 
sothe mark, either of direct reptblmtiotoi tif 
of caution to his readers, manifestly estecin-"* 
ihg tbem of fitfle or no atithority . 

♦ Mai, Pn^eg. jcap. ri. p, OS. 
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of OHgefft. Tbdr tesiimbhy, ther^tfe, 
thbtlgh Alii and ^it)cillftt*^ <My be Pgckdiied 
a i^pidtlekm 6nly <)f hb. Tbe &i61i^, hfr»* 
e^«*, of evidfehdJy fe trontlhiUkd by Gyprfato, 

bl«hd|) Of GMrthage^ ivhd fidiibMed withltt 
t^cftly yfedw aftet Oiigfeh. " Th^ Ghttteh/' 
^y« this fathe^j ** i» ^^tei^y tikis Patadbe^ 
by four tivefsy tfeat is, by foAr Oofspels." 
llitt Acfa of thfe Apoitles Si also fre^ueMly 
quoted by Cyptiiai tindfif that Hfune, aWl 
under the ttame of the ** DiVirte Scrip*, 
tures." Ill Md f attous irrititi^ af6 sttdi 

cotisteM and o6piou» dtadon^ of Stripftttf^j 
^ to plac^e (his part bf th« tesrtimotiy bid« 
yofld coittrfiNrtetty. Nor is Iha*, in the 
iiroirtts of Ihi* emitietit AMdah bkhop, ohe 
quotftfioii of a ip^^uH or apocryphal 
Ghtistiau wiittAg. 

XV. Pft9«in| Over a trOW^d * of WliteW 
fottertring CypiiMk at Afferent distances, 

• M«nttiR, ttMte) A. Di -fit } IXonyA*) RMM, A» t>. 
250 ; CommodiMi^ A. D. 870 ; AapMoKwi jLa(4|ci«^ A* O. 
370; Theogno^ttis, A. O. 382; Metho^ui, Lycfai, A. D. 
290 ; Phiku, Egfpt, \k O. 296. 
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bttt all within forty y^rs of his time;, and 
who all, in the imperfect reniains of their; 
works, either cite the histoiical Scriptures, 
of the New Testament^ or speak of them in 
terms of profound respect; I single out 
Victorin, bishop of Pettaw in Germany,, 
merely on account of the remoteness of his^- 
situation from that of Origen and Cyprian, 
who were Africans ; by which circumstance, 
his testimony, taken in conjunction with 
theirs, proves that the Scripture histories^ 
and the same histories, were known and 
received from one side of the Christian 
world to the other. This bishop* lived 
about the year 29Q * and in a. commentary . 
upon this text of the Rpyel^tions, " The 
first was like a hon, the second was like a 
calf, the third like / a man, and the fourth 
like a flying eagle/' he makes out that by 
the four creatures are intended the foiur. 
Gospels ; and, to show the propriety of 
the symbols, he recites the subject with 
which each evangelist opens his history •^ 
The explication is fanciful, but the testi- 
mony positive. He also, expra^ly cites the 
Acts of the Apostles. " 

■A 

♦ I^rdncr, Tol. t. p/ 214. 
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XVI. Arnobius and Lactantius^, about 
the year 300, composed formal arguments 
upon the credibility of the Christian reli- 
gion. ' As these argum^its were addressed 
to G^itiles, the authors abstain from quot- 
ing Christian books by name ; one of them 
giving this very reason for his reserve ; but 
when they come to state, for the informa- 
tion of their readers, the outUnes of Christ^s 
history, it is apparent that they draw their 
accoimts from our Gospels, and from no 
other sources ; for these statements exhibit 
a summary of almost every thing which is 
related of Christ^s actions and miracles by 
the four evangelists. Arnobius vindicates 
without mentioning their names, the credit 
of these historians ; observing, that they 
were eycrwitnesses of the facts which they 
r^te, and that thdr ignorance of the arts 
. of composition was rather a confirmation 
of their testimony, than an objection to it. 
Lactantius also argues in defence of the 
religion, from the consistency, simplicity, 
disinterestedness, and sufferings of the Chris- 
tian historians, meaning by that term our 
evangeUsts. 

* Lardser, toI. Til. p. 43, 201. 
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KVJI, Wa dose Uie aoriot of te^moni^ 

H^ith ^1 of EuMbius *, Bishop df Cs^fca, 

irbp i^e^lilied m the jre&r SIS, oontempor 

rwy "^rHb, «r poitiBfjer only by fifteen yeajs 

tOt \h9WQ apibors latt cited. Tb» voiu^ 

inJigiQll? vntefi, i»nd most diligenl edlector 

pf tb« wiitingi 9i others^ \teM« ^ vaiis^ 

of large wo^Hs, (H^aposed a hisforir of the 

^f§ of Chrbtiaifity fmn its cmgin to his 

tmn iimt* Hh teatimmiy to the S<?ripture$ 

Uk ihp testimoi^y isx£ a aian nweh ci«iveraaat 

Ia th$ werhs of Chmtian authors* vnitAeQ 

(IttruBg ^ three ^rst eeobiries of tta esra ; 

snd wh© had read many which ajne now 

l9it» ^n a passage of hii evafigehoal de* 

ffik^sstfa^QB) Eu^hitif remariia* with gmat 

lUfsety, th§ deljbacy of two of th© evange- 

liflp, in their manner of notie^ng any m- 

cmnf^Qoe wiaeh fiegardod themselvi^, imd 

«if Mark* a* wntin^ under Peter's diroetic^i, 

in |l^ dremnstanooB whjeh f«garded him. 

The illustratioo <9f this remark leads him to 

hting fi^tg^thiw lo«g qiHitationft from eaeh 

^ tii@ emigete ; itod the .whole passage 

K a fwoof, t^at £ii»fjbi«9» and the Christians 

* Lardner^ vqU viih p. 33* 



irf iih9f» day** oot ««ly «e^ *!»§ Gospels, 
.fettt sJudlpd tl»eoi wUh attention *tt4 exa^r 

now, J» ^ p9#Wge ojf U» "PjCjcfeMas^Qftl 
History, he treats, in form, and at large, of 

tJ» oowsions Qf writing the fi^wr Gospels, 

A{i4 of tlj^ Qrd#f in which they wepe writ- 
ten.. Tli« title of tlie ch^pt^r is, " Of thp 
Qrder of the Goppels ;'' a«cl it begins thws : 

^ JM m ol?Perve th& writings of this e^pqsUp 
Jptfti which »re mX contradi<:te(l by apy : 
and &8|t qf ^a mwt hp meotipnesd, Jis ac- 
Ji»Qwl0dgeil by *)), th^ Gospel g,(:corc}ipg 
to him, we)l jknQWP t:q all )h^ cburgh^s 
under heaven : and that it has been justly 
placed by the ancients the fourth in 
, order, and after the other three, may be 
made evident in this manner/' — Eusebius 
then proceeds to show that John wrote the 
last of the four, and tliat his Gospel was 
intended to supply the omissions of the 
others ; especially in the part of our Lord's 
ministry, which took place before the im- 
prisonment of John the Baptist. He ob- 
serves, " that the apostles of Christ were 
not studious of the ornaments of composi- 
tion, nor indeed forward to write at all, 
being wholly occupied with their ministry/' 
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This leameid author makes no use at aU 
of Christian writings, forged with the names 
of Christ's apostles, or their companioiis. 

We close this branch of our evidence 
here, because, after Eusebius, there is no 
room for any question upon the subject ; 
the works of Christian writers being as full 
of texts of Scripture, and of references to 
Scripture, as the discourses of modem di- 
vines. Future testimonies to the books of 
Scripture could only prove that they never 
lost their character or authority* 
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SECTION II. 

When the Scriptures are quotedy or alluded to^ 
they are quoted with peculiar respect^ as 
books sui generis ; as possessing an autho^ 
rity which belonged to no other booksj and 
as conclusive in all questions and contro^ 
versies amongst Christians. 

Reside the general strain of reference and 
quotation, which uniformly and strongly 
indicates this distinction, the following may 
be regarded as specific testimonies : 

I. Theophilus *, Bishop of Antioch, the 
sixth in succession from the apostles, and 
who flourished little more than a century 
after the books of the New Testament 
were written, having occasion to quote one 
pf our Gospels, writes thus : " These things 

* l^rdner, Cred. part. ii. toL u p. 429. 



the Holy Scriptures teach us, and all who 
were moved by the Holy Spirit, among 
whom John says, ^^ In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God." 
Again : " Concerning the righteousness^ 
which the law tes^g\^f»^ tb^ like things are 
to be found in the Prophets and the Gospeky 
because that all, being inspired, sjjoke by 
one and the same Spirit of God*/' No 
words can testify more strongly thaij these 
do, the Ijigh and peculiar respect in wliich 
these books were holden. 

II. A writer against Artemon-f-, who 
may be supposed to cpme abou4; one hijp- 
dred and fiftyneight years after the pub- 
lication of the Scriptures, ia a passage 
quoted by Euseb^us, uses these expre^ 
sions : " Possibly what they (our adver- 
saries) say, might have been cre(irt;e<j^, if 
Jirst of all the Diviijie Scriptures did pot 
contradict them ; and tjim the writings of 
certain brethren ipore ancient than the 
times of Victor/' The bretliren mentioned 
by name, are Justin, Miltiades, Tatiiin, 

* I^rdncry Crcd. rpK i. pu 449. + Ih. voL iii. p« 40. 
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irppeitl to ma^y more qx>t iiaQ}e4« This 
passage proves, fir»t, that there W99 at 
liwtt tiine a ^joUecUon caUed Divme S<^p- 
tttFfs i secQo^ljt tbgt these ^criptuves were 
(esteemed of b^her aHth««ity than the 

wHtiqgB of the q»o9t early apd <«}ebraM 
Christiaiis, 

UL In « piece «i«jnbed to Hippol jtiis *, 
who lived nc^ar tb^ $i^me time, the author 
pppfes^^ in giyiog hi^ correspondent in- 
struction in thQ Uungs *bon| which he 
inqnirost **to dr#w o»rt of thp m^refifrnm- 
tain^ and to set before him from the Sacred 
Sisiiptvin^ v(\^% ^^y a^qrd Inra ^tistac- 
tion/' lie then qn(4ies imm^iately Paul's 
epwtte? to Timothyt fwd afterwards inany 
books of the New Testament. This pre- 
fer to the qvy>tatioos carries in ii a mark- 
ed distino^ton between the Scriptures and 
other books. 

IV. ** Ow 9ssertk>iis and disco^rses/'^ 
«ai4h Qrigenf , " am unworthy of cfedit; wc 

« Ln^ner, Cred. vqU iii, p. U2« f Ib,-p. ^87, ^8^ 289. 



snkst receive the Scriptures as witnesses/' 
After treating of the duty of prayer, he 
proceeds with his argument thus : " What 
we have said, rtiayl)e proved from the 
Divine Scriptures/^ In his books against 
Celsu!^, we find this passage : " That our 
religion teaches us to seek after wisdom, 
shall be shown, both out of the ancient 
Jewish Scriptures, which we also use, and 
out of those written since Jesus, which are 
believed in the churches to be divine/' 
These expressions afibrd abundant evi- 
dence of the pecuUar and exclusive a«- 
tiKjrity MTirich the Scriptures possessed. 

V. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage*, whose 
age lies close to that of Origeri, earnestly 
exhorts Christian teachers, in all doubtftrt 
cases, ** to go back to the fountain;' and 
if the trulh has in any case been shaken, 
to recur to the Gospels and apostolid 
writings/' — ^^ The precepts of the Gospel,*" 
says he in another place, " are nothing 
less than authoritative divine lessons, the 
foundations of our hope, the supports of 



' ♦ Lardner, Cred, vol. ir. p. 840/ 
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our faith, the guides of our way, the $afe- 
gifafds of Qur course to heaven/' 

4 

Vl^. .Novatus *> a Rcanan^. contemporary 
with Cyprian, appeals, to the Scriptures, as^ 
the authority by which all errors w:ere to 
be. repelled, and disputes d^ded. ^^ That 
Christ is not only man, but God ,aIso» is 
proved .by; the sacred authority of the 
Divine Writings/' — " The divine Scripture' 
easily detects and confutes the frauds of 
heretics/'-^" Ix is not by the fault of the 
heavenly Scriptures, which never deceive/' 
Stronger assertions than these could not 
be used. 

VII. At the distance of twenty years 
from the writer last cited, Anatplius:};, ^£^ 
learned Alexandrian, and Bishop of Lao- 
dicea, speaking of the rule for keeping 
Easter, a question at that day agitated, 
with much earnestness, says of those whom 
he opposed, " They can by po meaQs prove, 
their point by the authority of the Divine 
Scripture/' 

• Laidner, Cred. toI. t. p. 102. « + ,Ib. yol. n p. t4e$» 
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VIII. Thfe Atiahs, who sprung tip abcttit 
fifty years aft^f this, fttgUed ^r^tl<msly 
against the use of the words consubstantial, 
aiid HB&bci&^ attd like ' phrases ; '^^ beialise 
they mte mt, tA Scriphtte K^' And m ilie 
satne stttdft, diie of Ihfeir adtocAtes 6pei» 
a coriferehce with Augtfetitte, afte* thfe 
IWIo^fig rttanisrer: ** If ;foti say #hat is 
ifeatonable^ I liitist stibrhit- Bf ycMt dl^ 
le^ any ttttiig from the Ditihfr Bc^rijrttifd* ^ 
whieh ttte eotohiott to both, f must h(^r. 
But. unsctoptUral eipressions (qiiae extra 
Seripturam fcunt) deserve no regard/' 

Athanasius^ the great antagonist of 
Arianism^ after having enumerated the 
books of the Old and New Testatrteftit^ 
adds, ** These ate the fountahis 6f salva- 
tion ^ thdt he who thirsts may be isatisfied 
with tfie oractes cdhfeinfcd in them. In 
these alone the doetiine Of sklvatioti is 
ptO((>iaiined. Let no man add fo diietn, ^f 
take any tUhg from them ff 



* Lardner, Cred. vol. tII. p. SSS, 284. 
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wtt^ib itbbUt t^if^ty yeftf^ aft^ thb ^^^iu^ 

aaUi^ of Arfdhi^i 1£W« Qves^ ^eiflarki^^ 

wotds : ** CohtJthiiiig the ditibd and haly 
mysteHte of ^th, tiot ^e li^sl Arfidi6 
chi^ tb ^6 tlf^^^i^ tridlKMit th6 ^Mtt/ti 
Scriptures." We are assured tbfirt Gyril*« 
Scriptures were the same as ours, for he 
bets teft U$i k cat^lO|^e of the books incliided 
uttder ihdt name. 

I 

I 

X. E^ijAanias -}♦, twteiity y^aJs after 
Cjtil, thdSetrges the Arfanfr, arid the fol- 
lotrers of Origen, « to jirOdace any passage 
<rf the OM or New Testament, fevouring 
their sentiments." 

XI. P<Jftbadius, a Gallic bishop, who 
lived about thirty years after the council 
of Nitre, testifies, that " the bishops of th«*- 
cbiirtdi 6rst oonsuked the Sacr6d VolttWes* 
aijd then deciaffed their ftdthl." 



* Lardner, Cred. toI. viii. p. 276. f Ihi p. 31^. 



:( lb. Tol. ix. p. 62. 
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••^1. Busily Bishop qf. Cae^area, in Ca{>- 
pKKJkpcis^, . ccmt/^porarj; with Epiphaoii^ 
say^,.>;th^ beams io^rupted in the Scppiv 
tures. ought to eiuunine what i^.6aid by 
their teachqrs, and to embrace what is 
agre^J^le to the Seriptures» ' and tp reject 
what is otherwise */' 

. XIII. Ephraim, the Synan^ a celebrated 
writer of the same times, be^rs Uus conclu- 
sive, testimony to the proposition which 
forms the subject of our present chapter : 
** The truth written in the Sacred Volume 
of the Gospel, is a pejfect rule. Nothing 
can be taken from it nor added to it, 
without great guilt t-" 

XIV. If we add Jerome to these, it is 
only for tlie evidence which he a0brds of 
the judgment of preceding ages. Jerome 
observes, concerning the quotations, of 
ancient Christian writers, that is, of writers 
who were ancient in the year 400, that they 
made a distinction between books ; some 



* Lftrdner, Cred. toU ix. p. 124. + Ib» p. 2Q2< 
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they quoted as of authority, and others 
not : which observation relates to the bookft 
of Scripture, compared with other writings, 
apocryphal or heathen *> 

* Lardncr, Cr«d. toL x. p. 123, 124. 
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SECTION III. 

TAe Scriptures were in very early times col- 
lected into a distinct volume* 

I. Ignatius, who was Bishop of Antioch 
within forty years after the Ascension, and 
who had lived and conversed with the 
apostles, speaks of the Gospel and of the 
apostles, in terms which render it very 
probable, that he meant by the Grospd, 
the book or volume of the Gospels, and by 
the apostles, the book or volume of their 
Epistles. His words in one place are*, 
" fleeing to the Gospel as the flesh of 
Jesus, and to the apostles as the presbytery 
of the church f that is, as Le Clerc inter- 
prets them, " in order to understand the 
will of God, he fled to the Gospek, which 
he believed no less than if Christ in the flesh 
had been speaking to him; and to the 

* I^rdner, Cred. part li. roL u p. 180* 
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wntings of the apostles, whom' he esteemed 
ate tlie presbytery of the Whole <Jhristiati 
church/' It must be observed, that about 
eighty years after this,*we have direct proof, 
in thiB wntiiigs of Clemeiit) Vrf'* Alexandri^i *, 
that these - iwo na^sies, " Gospel,'' and 
'♦•Apostles,^' were the tiai^e^ by which the 
writings ttf the Nciw testament, - and the 
division of these writings^ were usually ex- 
praised. 
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Another: passage froiri Ignatius is » the^ 
fbtioMngt—^^* 3ut the' Gospel has soiqe^^ 
what in it moi*e excellenty the appeaifance- 
of our Lord Jfesus Christ, -higpassioui and 
resurrection -f/' 

I •• • 

* - * i 

''•(•- • i 4 ; 

' And a third; ^^ Ye ou^ tb ^hearkeh to 
the Fro{ihet8, but especially to the 'Gospel, 
i^ which the passion has been manifested 
to us, and the resurrection perfected." In 
this last passage^ the 'Prophets and the* 
Otospel ure put in conj^«iction ; And* as^ 
Ignathis undoubtedly meamt by the {Pro- 
phets a collection of writings^ it iB' probable 

* LardDer,:Cre4. voh ii. p. 6I9. f lb;, p. 182. 
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that he meant the same by the Gospel,: the 
two terms standing in evident parallelism 
with each other. 

; • * ' 

This interpretation of the word " Gospel,'' 

is confirmed by a piece of nearly equal 
antiquity, the rdation of the martyrdom 
of Polycarp by the church of. Smyrna. 
** All things/' say they, " that went. before^ 
were done, that the Lord might show us a 
martyrdom, according .to the Gospel^ iw he 
expected to be delivered up as the; Lord 
also did*." And in another pl^^qe, "We 
do not comniend- those who ofiet* them- 
selves, forasmuch as the Gospel iteacbes us 
no such thing -f/' In both these places, 
w^t is called the Gospel^ seems . to be the 
history of Jesus Christ, and of his doctrine. 

If this be the true sense of the passages, 
they are not only evidences of our proposi* 
tion, but strong and very ancient proofs of 
the high eslean ki which the books of the* 
New Testament were holden. 

♦ Ignat. Ep. CI. + lb. c. ir. 
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II. Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and 
some others, who were the immediate suc- 
cessors of the apostles, travelling abroad to 
preach Christ, carried the Gospels with 
them, and delivered them to their con- 
verts. The words of Eusebius are : " Then 
travelling abroad, they performed the work 
of evangelists, being ambitious to preach 
Christ, and deliver the Scripture of the di^ 
vine Gospels *.'* Eusebius had before him 
the writings both of Quadratus himself, 
and of many others of that age, which are 
now lost. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
believe, that he had good grounds for his 
assertion. What is thus recorded of the 
Gospels, took place within sixty, or, at the 
most, seventy years after they were pub- 
lished: arid it is evident, that they must, 
before this time (and, it is probable, long 
before this time), have been in general use, 
and in high esteem in the churches planted 
by the apostles, inasmuch as they were 
now, we find, collected into a volurrie : and 
the immediate successors of tiie apostles, 
they who preached the religion of Christ 

* Lardoer, Cred. part ii. toI. i. p. 236. 
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tp those whQih?id not alre?idy heard it, 
carried the volume with them, and de^ 
liyered it to their converts. 

III. Iren^pSst W ^P y^^^ ITiB*, puts the 
evangphc and apostohc writings in con- 
nexion with the J^aw and the Prophets, 
manifestly intending by the one a code or 
collection of Christian sacred writings., a^ 
the other expressed the code pr collectioa 
of Jewish sacred writings. And, 

IV. MeHto, at this time Bishop of Sardis, 
writing tp one Onesimus, tells his corre* 
spondent -j-, that he had procured an accur 
rate account of the books pf the Old 
Testament. The occurrence, in this pasr 
sage, of tlie term O/d Testament, . has beei} 
brought to prove, and it certainly dp^s 
prove, that there was then a volume or 
coUectipn of writings called the Nez(} Tes- 
ta.iiient. 

V. In the time of Clement pf Alexan- 
dria, about fifteen years after the last-^ 

• Lardner, Cred. vol. L p* 383. . +, lb. p. 331. 
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qiioted testimdny, it h apparent tlfat'the 
Christian Scriptures were ditided into two 
parts, under the general titles of the Gos- 
pels and Apostles ; and that both these 
were regarded as of the highest authority. 
One out of many exptessions bf Clement,^ 
alluding to this distribution, is the follow-- 
ifng : — ^^ There is a coniient and harmony 
between the Law and the Prophets, the 
Apostles and the Gft^pel*.' 



>» 



YI. The same division, " Prophets, Gos- 
pels, and Apostles,*' appears iri T^rtul- 
lian -f , the contemporary of Clement. The 
collection of the Gospels is likewise called 
by this writer the -^^ Evangelic Instru- 
ment ij;;*' the whole volume, the " New 
Testament;'' and the two parts, the " Gos-' 
pels and Apostles §." 

' VII. From many writers also of the 
third century, and especially from Cyprian, 
who lived in the middle of it, it is collected, 
that the Christian Scriptures were divided 
into two codes or volumes, one called the 

*, Iiardner, Cred. Toi* iL p. 516.. f lb. p. 531; 

, X Ibid. p. 574. ^ lb. p. 632. 



^^.Gosp^s (ff ScFiplures of the Lord/' the 
Other, the " Apostles, . or Epjrtfes of the 
Apostles*/' 

VIII. £iisebiu$, a^ we have already 
s6en, takes some pains to show,, that the 
Qospel of Saint John had been justly 
placed hy thfi ancjieats ^f the fourth- io 
order, and after the other three -f-/' These 
are the terms of his proposition : and the 
very introduction of such an argument 
proves incontestably, that the four Gospels 
had been collected into a volume, to the 
exclusion of every other; that their order 
ip the volume had been adjusted with 
much consideration ; an/d that this had 
been done by those who were called an- 
cients in the time of Eusebius. 

In the Diocletian persecution, in the 
year 303^ the Scriptures were sought out 
and burnt J; many suiFered death rather 
than deliver them up ; and those who be- 
trayed them to the persecutors, were ac-^ 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. iT« p. 846. 

f Ibid. Tol. Till. p. 90* 

-^ Ibid. ToK Tii. p. 214, et seq. 
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counted as lapsed and apostate. 0ri the 
other hand, Constantine, after his conver-" 
sion, gave directions for multiplying copies- 
of the Divine Oracles, and for magnificent- 
ly adorning them at the expencc of the im- 
perial treasury*. What the Christians of- 
that age so richly embelhshed in their prbs-^ 
perity, and, which is more, so tenaciously 
preserved under persecution, was the very 
volume of the New Testament which we 
now read. 



* Lardner, Cred. toI. viL p* 433. 
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SEOEION IVv 



« » 



\ • 



Our present Sacred Writings were soon dis^ 
tinguished by appropriate names and titles 
of respect. 



I. PoLYCARP : " I trust that je are weU 
exercised in the Holy Scriptures; — as in 
these Scriptures it is said> Be ye angry and 
sin not, and let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath */^ This passage is extremely 
important; because it proves that, in the 
time of Poly carp, who had lived with the 
apostles, there were Christian writings dis- 
tinguished by the name of *^ Holy Scrip*^ 
tures," or Sacred Writings. Moreover the 
text quoted by Poly carp is a text found ii> 
the collection at this day. What also the 
same Polycarp hath elsewhere quoted in the 
same manner, may be considered as proved 
to belong to the collection ; and this com* 
prehends Saint Matthew's, and, probably, 

♦ Ijirdner, Cred. voL i. p. 203. 
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S^nt Luke's Gospel, the Acts of the 
Aposdesy tea episUes of Paul, the First 
Epistle' of Peter, and the First of John*. 
In another place, Poly carp has these words : 
*' Whoever perverts the Oracles of the Lord 
to his own Itists, and says there is neither 
resurrection nor judgment, he is the first 
born of Satan -f-/' — It does not appear what 
else PQlycarp could mean by the " Oracles 
of the Lord,'' but those same " Holy Scrip- 
tures,'' or Sacred Writings, of which he had 
spoken before. 

II. Justin Martyr, whose apology was 
written about thirty years after Polycarp's 
epistle, expressly cites some of our present 
l^istories under the title of GosPEt^ and 
that not as a name by him first ascribed to 
them, but as the name by which they were 
generally known in his time. His words 
are these : — ^' For the apostles, in the me* 
moirs composed by them, which are called 
Gospels^ have thus deUvered it, that Jesus 
commanded them to take bread, and give 
thanks t." There exists no doubt, but that, 

* Jjardner, Crcd. toI. Lii. 223. + lb. p. 22?. J lb. p. 271. 

I 
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by the memoirs ab6ve iftentioned, Justin 
meant our presecit historical Scriptures '; 
for throughout his works, he quotes these, 
and no others. 

III. Dionjsius, bishop of Corinth, who 
came thirty years after Justin, in a passage 
preserved in Eusebius (for his works are 
lost), speaks of " the Scriptures of the 
Lord *." 

IV. And at the same time, or very nearly 
so, by Irev^aeus, bishop of Lyons in France-t", 
they are called ** Divine Scriptures,"-^^" Di- 
vine Oracles,'' — ^" Scriptures of the Lcr rd,'' — 
*' Evangelic and Apostolic Writings p" Tlie 
quotations of Irenaeus prove decidedly, that 
our present Gospels, and these alone, to- 
gether with the Acts of the Apostles, were 
the historical books comprehended by him 
under these appellations. 

V. Saint Matthew s Gospel is quoted by 
Theophilus, bishop of Anticich, contempo- 

' * Lardner, CrccL toI. L p. 298. 

+ The reader will obserTe the remoteness of these two 
writers in country and situation. 

-* Lardner^ Cred. toI. i. p. 343, et seq. 
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rary ,witk Ireoaeus, under the title of the 
** Evangelic Voice *;'' and the copious works 
of Client of Alexandria, published within 
fifteen years of the same time, ascribe to 
the books of the New Testament the va- 
rious titles of " Sacred Books/' — '^ Divine 
Scriptures," — " Divinely inspired Scrip- 
tures/' — '*' Scriptures of the Lord/' — " the 
true Evangelical Canon -f-." 

VI. TertuUian, who joins on with Cle- 
ment, besides adopting most of the names 
and ^ithets above noticed^ calls the Gos- 
pels ^^ our I^igesta,'' in allusion, as it should 
seem, to some collection of Roman laws 
then extant :|:. 

VII. By Origen, who came thirty years 
after TertuUian, the same, and other no 
less strong titles, are apphed to the Chris- 
tian Scriptures; and, in addition thereunto, 
this writer frequently speaks of the ** Old 
and New Testament,'' — " the Ancient and 
New Scriptures,'' — ^^ the Ancient and New 
Oracles %!' 

♦ Lardaer, toL i. p. 427. f lb. tol. ii. p. '515. 

X lb. p. 630. § lb. Tol. liU p, 230. 
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VIII. Iri Cyprian, who was not tweQtjr 
jreiars later, they are ** Books of tfete Spirit,'" 
— *• Divine Fountains,'*—" f ountlsiim of the* 
Divine Fulness ♦." - 



The' expressions- we have thus iqtiofedv 
arp efviddnces of high and^ pecufaar T>*«spect/ 
They all bt5Cilr Within two C^riiixAes jfrom 
the publication of the booW. Some of 
them commence with the companions of 
the apostles ; and t|i6jii*lcreai^- in huitil^er 
and vtamety, through a isciries <^ ^"kribivs^ 
tooefting upon ' ofte another, and <k4ti^eid 
fh>iti the fint age o^the religion J 



♦ #^ * 



' I 



* Lardner, Cred* toU iy. p. 844* . 
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SECTION V. 

« 

9 

I 
I • 

Our Scriptures were publickly read and ex^ 
pounded in the retigiom assemblies of the 
fiarly Christians. 

Justin Martyr^ who wrote in the jreaf 
140> which was seventy or eighty years 
after dome, and less, pmbably, ailibr others 
oi the Gospeb were published^ giving, in 
his first apology, ah account, to the em* 
peror, of the Christian worship, has this 
remarkable pasrage : 

^' The Memoirs of tht Apostles^ or the 
Writings of the Prophets, are read accord-* 
ing as the time allows : and, whien the 
reader has ended, the president makes a 
discourse, exhorting to the imitation of go 
. excellent things */' 

* Jjirdner, Cred. rol. r. p. 273. 
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A few short observations will show the 
value of this testimony. 

1. The" Memoirs of the Apostles,'" Justin 
in another place expressly tells us, are what 
are called " Gospels :"' and that they were 
the Gospels which we' now use, is made 
certain by Justin's numerous quotations of 
them^ and his silence about any others. 

2. Justin describes the general usage of 
the Christian church. 

3. Justin does not speak of it as repent 
or newly instituted^ but in the terms kx 
which men speak x>f established customs. 

II. Tertullian, who followed Justin at 
the distance of about fifty years, in his ac- 
count of the religious assemblies of Chris- 
tians as they wefle conducted in his tima» 
says, " We come together to recolleot the 
Divine Scriptures ; we nourish our faith, 
raise- our hope, confirm our trust, by the 
Sacred Word *." 



* Lardner, Cred. vol. ii. p. 628. 
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III. Eusdiiius reoonds of Oigcai, tttid 
cites for his authraity the letters of tMshops 
contemporary with Origen, that, when he 
went into Palestine about the year 216, 
which was only sixteen years after the date 
of TertulUan's testimony, he was desired by 
the bishops of that country to discourse and 
expound the Scriptures publickly in the 
church, though he was not yet ordained a 
presbyter *. This lanecdote recognises the 
usage, not only of reading, but of expound** 
ing, the Scriptures ; and both as subsisting 
in Aill force. Origen also himself bears 
witness to the same jwractice : ** This,'' says 
he, ** we do, when the Scriptures are read 
in the church, and when the discourse for 
, explication is delivered to the people -f." 
And, what is a still more ample testimony, 
many homilies of his upon the Scriptures 
of the New Testament, delivered by bim 
in the assemblies of the church, are still 
extant. 

• IV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty 
yeai-s lower than that of Origen, gives his 

* Lardaer, Cred. vol. iU. p« 68» t lb. p. 302. 
VOt, I. Q 
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people an account of haring ordained twd 
parsoofil) who were befoi^ confessofs^ to be 
readers ; and what they were to read, ap* 
pears by the reason which be gives for his 
choice: " Nothing/' says Cyprian, "can be 
more fit than that he^ who has made a 
glorious confession of the Lord, should 
read publickly in the church ; that he who 
has shown himself willing to die a martyr, 
should read the Gospel of' Christy by which 
martyrs are made */' 

V. Intimations of the same, custom may 
be traced in a great number of writers in 
the beginning and throughout the whole of 
the fourth century. Of these testimonies I 
will only use one, as being, of itself, express 
and full. Augustine, who appeared near 
the conclusion of the century, displays the 
benefit of the Christian religion on this very 
account, the public reading of the Scrip- 
lures in the churches, " where,'' says he, " is 
a confluence of all sorts of people of both 
sexes; and where they hear how they 
ought to live wdl in this world, that they 

^ Lardner, Cred. to). It. p, 843. 
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may deserve to live happily and eternally 
in another. And this custom he declares 
to be universal : " The canonical books of 
Scripture being read everywhere, the mi- 
racles therein recorded arisf well known to 
all people */' 



\* 



vJtdoe9^alot appear that «uay books, olJlier 
Ibhan pur pitesent Scriptures^; were thus jkub- 
lickly read, except that the epistle ofClement 
was read in the church of Corinth, to which 
it had been addressed, and in some others ; 
wnd that the She{)herd of Hermas was read 
in : many, churches. Nor does it i subtract 
4nuch fh)m the value, of the argument, 
ih?it these two writings partly come witliin 
it, because we allow them to be the genuine 
writings of apostolical: men. There is not 
the least evidence, that any other Gospel, 
•than the four whigh- we receive, was ever 
admitted to this distinction* 

. . • •• ' ' ■' ■ . ' 

* Lardner, d^ed.ToU x. p. ^Jd^ et seq. 
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SECTION VI. 

Qofnmentaries were anciently zmtten upon the 
iSariptures; harmonies formed out qf them 4 

- d^erent copies carefully collated; and 
verskns made of them into different laur 
guages. 

No greater proof can be given of tbe 
esteem in which these books were holden 
by the ancient Christians, or of the sense 
then entertained pf their value and im* 
portance, than the industry bestowed upon 
them. And it ought to be observed , that 
the value and importance of these books 
consisted entirely in their genuineness and 
truth. There was nothing in them, as works 
of taste, or as compositions, which could 
have induced any one to have written a note 
upon them. Moreover it shows that they 
were even th£,n considered as ancient books. 
Men do not write comments upon publica- 
tions of thdr own times : therefore the tes- 

8 
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timojiies dSted under this head^ afford an 
evidence which carries np the evangelic 
writings much beyond the age of the testi- 
monies themselves, and to that of their re^ 
puted authors^ 

I. Tatian, a follower of Justin Martjrr^ 
and who flourished about the year 170, 
composed a harmony, or collation, of the 
Gospels, which he called IKa^eMoron, Of 
the four *. The title, as well as the work, 
is remarkable ; because it shows that then, 
as now, there were four, and only four, 
Gospels in general use with Christians. And 
this was litde more than a hundred, years 
after the publication of some (^them# 

^ . ■ • 

II. Pantaenus, of libe Alexandrian school, 
a man of great reputation and learning, 

'who came twenty years after Tatian, wrote 
many commentaries upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which, as Jerome testifies, were exr 
tant in histime*f-. 

III. Clement of Alexandria wrote short 

% * 

* Latduer, Cied, Tot. i. p. 307. . f lb. Yol. i. p* 45S. 
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espUoaticms of many* bodes of tht Oid and 
New Testament *j. 



• ; 



IV. Teitullkn appeals from theautbority 
of a later version, then in use, tx> the auf 
thentic Greek -t*- 

. - 1 

V. An anonymous author, quoted/ by 
Euseb^us, and who appears to have written 
about the y^ear 213} appeals to the aneieti# 
C9pie$ of the Scriptures, in refutation of 
aonie corrupt readings allied by the fcd^ 
lowers of ArtcmonJ. 

VL The same Eu^ebius^ mentioning by 
name several writers of the dhurdbi who 
lived at this time, and concerning whom 
Jie says, " There still remain divers mo- 
numents of the laudable industry of those 
ancient and ecclesiastical men,'' (i. e. of 
Christian writers who were considered as 
aBcient in the year 300), adds, " Ther^ are 
besides, treatises of many others, whose 
names we have not been able to learn, 
orthodox and ecclesiastical msxiy as the 

* Laitlner, Cred. toI. ii. p. 462. -f lb. p. 63g. 

+ lb. ToL iii. p. 46. 
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iixt^l^tations of the dmde Scriptniites 
giveri by each of them show ^J 



99 



VII. The five last testimonies may be 
refenred to the year 200 ; immediately after 
which, a period of thirty years gives us 

Julius Africanus, who wrote an epistle 
upon the apparent diflference in the genea- 
logies in Matthew and Luke^ which be en-, 
deavours to reconcile by the distinction 
of nattira} and legal descent, and conducts 
his hypothesis with great industry thi?<nigk 
the whole series of generations -f-. 

Ammonius, a learned Alexandrian, who 
composed, as Tatian bad done, a harmony 
of the fmr Go^h; which proves, as Tatian^s 
work did, that there were four Gospels, and 
no more, at this time in use in the ehurcb. 
It affords also an instance of the zeal of 
Christians for those writings, and of their 
solicitude aiboirt them^!* 

And, above both these, Origien, who 

* Lardser, Qtei. t(A^ iL p. 551 . f lb. iwl. liL pu 1 70. 
X lb. Tok. iu. p. tfti. 
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wrote boitimentaries^ br homilies, upon most 
of the books included in the New Testa* 
ment, and uj^h no other books but these. 
In particular, he wrote upon Saint John's 
Gospel, very largely ujpon Saint Matthew's, 
and commentaries^ or homilies^ upon the 
Acts of the Apostles *. 

VIII. In addition to these, the third 
century likewise contains 2 

« 

Dionysius of Alexandria, a vecy learned 
man, who compared, with great accuracy, 
the accounts in the four Gospels of the time 
of Christ's resurrection, adding a reflection 
which showed his opinion of their autho- 
rity^: " Let us not think that the evange- 
lists disagree, or contradict each other, al* 
though there be some small diifoence : but 
let us honestly and faithfully endeavour to 
reconcile what we read -f-.' 



»f 



Victorin, Bishop of Pettaw, in Gerpaany, 
who wrote comments upon Saint Matthew's 
Gospel X* 

« Lurdner, Cied. toL iii. p. 352, 192, 202, 245. 
i lb. ToL It. p. 16(r* | lb. p. 196. 
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. LiKsian^ a presbyter of Antipch ; 4iid 
Hesychius, an Egyptian bisfaop» who put 
forth editions of the New Testament. 

9 

IX. The fourth century supplies a cata^ 
logue* of fourteen writers, who expended 
their labours upon the books of the New 
Testament, and whose works or names are 
come down to our times; amongst which 
number it may be sufficient, for thie piuv 
pose of showing the sentiments and studies 
of learned Christians of that age, to notice 
the following : 

Et»ebius, in the very beginning of the 
century, wrote expressly upon the discre- 
pi^ncies observable in theGospds, and like- 
wise a treatise, in which he pointed out 
what things are related by four, what by 
three, what by two, and what by one, evan- 



* Eusebius, Au.D.....S15 
Juyencus, Spam, ••• 330 
Theodore, ThTace,..334 
Hilary, Poictiers, . • 354 

Fortuaatus^ 340 

Apollinarius of Lao- 
dicea,« .362 



Gregory, Nyssen, .... ••371 

Didimus of Alex 370 

An^brose of Mifoa,' . . • . 374 
Diodore of Tarsus, • • • • 378 
Gaudent. of Brescia, • . .. 387 
Theodore of CiHcia, .... 394 
Jerome, • , • • • •• .392 



Dan^asus, Rome, • . . 366 ] CJirysostom, ^,. 398 
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geiist *. This atithof also testifies, vAmt i& 
certainly a material piede of - evidence^ 
" that the writings of the apostli^ had ob^ 
tained such an esteem, as to be translated 
into everj language both of Greeks and 
!barbariani$, and to be diligently studied by 
all nations ^f -/^ This testimohy was given 
about the year 300 ; how long before that 
date these translations were made, does not 
appear. 

■ • t 

p " 

Damasus, Bishop of Rome, corresponded 
with Saint Jerome upon the exposition 
of difficult texts of Scripture; and, in a 
letter still remaining, desires Jeroine to 
give him a clear explanation of' the word 
Hosanna, found in the New Testament; 
*• he (Damasus) having met with very diffe- 
rent interpretations of it in the Greek and 
Latin commentaries of Catholic writens 
which he had read J/' This last clause 
shows the number and variety of comment 
tayries then eictant. 

Gregory of Nyssen, at one time appeals 

* Lardoer, Cred. rol. Tiii. p. 46. f Ib« p. 301; 

% lb. Tol. be. p. 108. 

10 
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to the most exact copies of Saint Matk'« 
Gospel ; at another iiine, compares together 
and proposes to reconcile, the several ac- 
counts of the Resurrection gifven hy thefmir 
evangelists; which limitation proves, that 
tl^re were no other histories of Christ deaoi* 
ed authentic beside these, or included in 
the same character with these. This writer 
observes, acutely enough, that the disposi- 
tion of the clothes in. the sepulchre, the 
napkin that was about our Saviour's head, 
not lying with the linen clothes, but wrap- 
ped tog^Jier in a place by itself, did not 
bespeak the terror and hurry of thieves, 
and therefore refutes the story of the body 
being stolen ^» 

Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, remarked 
various readings in the Latin copies of the 
New Testament, and appeals to the origi. 
nal Greek ; 

And Jerome, towards the conclusion, of 
this century, put forth an^ edition of the 
New^estatment in Latib, corrected, at least 

* LardQer, Cred» vol. ix, p. 163. 
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B^_ to the Gospf^^ by Gredk co^iefii^ ^ and 
those (he says) ancient/' 

» 1 • • • 

, I^astly, CfarysQi^tcxn^ it is well knowny der 
Uvered and published a great many homi-- 
lies, or sermoQS, upon the Gospels and tbe 
4icts of the Apostles.. 

It i& needless to bring do^n this article 
lower ; but it is of importance to add, that 
there is no example of Christian writers of 
the first three centuries composing com^- 
maits upon any other books than those 
which are found in the New Testament^ 
except the single one of Clement c^ Alex^ 
andria, commenting upon a book called 
the Revelation of Peter. 

- Of the ancient ^rsitms of the New Testa- 
ment, one of the most valuable is the Sy- 
riac. Syriac was the language of Palatine 
when Christianity was there first esta- 
Uished. And although the books of Scrip- 
ture were written in Greeks for the purpoi^ 
t>f a more extended circulation than within 
the prefects of Judea, yet it is probable 
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that they would soon be translated into the 
vulgar language of the country where the 
religion first prevailed. Accordingly, a 
Syriac translation is now extant, all along, 
so far as it appears, used by the inhabitants 
of Syria, bearing many internal marks of 
high antiquity, supported in its pretensions 
by the uniform tradition of the East, and 
confirmed by the discovery of many very 
ancient manuscripts in the libraries of 
Europe. It is about 200 years since a 
bishop of Antioch sent a copy of this trans- 
lation into Europe, to be printed; and 
this seems to be the first time that the 
translation became generally known to 
these parts of the world. The Bishop of 
Antioch's Testament was found to contain 
all our books, except the second epistle of 
Peter, the second and third of John, and 
the Revelation; which books, however, 
have, since been discovered in that lan- 
guage in some ancient manuscripts of 
Europe. But in this collection, no other 
book, beside what is in ours, appears ever 
to have had a place. . And, which is very 
worthy of observation, the text, though 
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preserved in 9. remote qountcy » . and liitb^ 
out commimicatkuL miidk onrs^ differs from 
oura yay little, and in nothing that iBim« 
portant** 

* Jones oa the Caoon, toL i*.c. 14. ^ 
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SECTION VII. 
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Our Scriptures were received hy ancieni Chru^ 
tians of different sects and persuasions^ by 
many Heretics as weil as Catholics^ and 
were usually appealed t& by both sides in the 
controversies which arose in those days. 

The three most ancient topics of contro- 
versy amongst Christians, were, the autho- 
rity of the Jewish constitution, the origin of 
evil, and the nature of Christ. Upon the 
fitst of these, we find, in very early times, 
one class of heretics rejecting the Old Tes- 
tament entirely; another contending for 
the obligation of its law, in all its parts, 
throughout its whole extent, and over every 
one who sought acceptance with God, 
Upon the two latter subjects, a natural, 
perhaps, and venial, but a fruitier, eager, 
and impatient curiosity, prompted by the 
philosophy and by the scholastic habits oif 
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the age, which carried men much into bold 
hypotheses and conjectural solutions, raised, 
amongst some who professed Christianity, 
very wild and unfounded opinions, I think 
there is no reason to believe that the num« 
ber of these bore any considerable propor- 
tion to the body of the Christian church ; 
and amidst the disputes which such opi-* 
nions necessarily occasioned, it is a great 
satisfaction to perceive, what, in a vast 
plurality of instances, we do perceive^ all 
sides recurring to the same Scriptures. 

* I. Basilides lived near the age of the 
apostles, about the year 120, or, perhaps, 
sooner -f*. He rejected the Jewish insti- 
tution, not as spurious^ but as proceeding 
from a being inferior to the true God; 
and in other respects advanced a scheme 
of theology widely different from the 
general doctrine of the Christian church, 
and which, as it gained over some dis« 

* The materials of the former part of this section are takea 
from Dr Lardner's History of the Heretics of the two first 
Centuries, publislied unce his death, with additions, by tM 
ReT. Mr Hogg of Eseter, and inserted into the ninth Tolome 
of his works, of the edition of 1778. 

'+ Vol. ix, p. 271. 
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cii^esjWa*, warmly oppQSQdby Cbr^5ti9.BL 
miters of the stecond and third . century • 
In th/ese iwrritivigs^ there is positive ^videace 
that Basilides received the Gospel of Mat- 
thew ; and there is no sufficient proof that 
he iiejoeted any x)f tlje otlier three : ojj the 
contrary, it appears that he wrote a conir 
mentary upon the Gospel, so copious, as t^ 
be divided into twenty-four books *. 

II. The Valentinians appeared abo^t the 
same time^* Their heresy consisted in 
certain notion^ concerning angeUc natjares, 
which can hardly be rendered inteUigible 
to a modem reader. They seenii however, 
to have acquired as much importance m 
apy of. the separatists of that early age* 
Of this sect, Irenaeus, who wrote A. D, 172, 
e?^pressly records that they endeavoured 
to fetch arguments .for their opinions from 
tJie evac^icand aposttolic writings {. He^ 
racleon^ , one of the most celabraled of the 
sect, and who lived probably so early as 
the year 125, wrote commentaries upon 



* lAr^er^ Tol. 1X4 ed. 1788^- p* 305^ 306.' . 

+ lb. p. 350, 351. . ;. ^X lb. yoI. k p,'3i3. 

VOL. I. R 
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Luke and John *. Some observations also 
of his upon Matthew are preserved by 
Origen ^f. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that he received the whole New Testament. 

III. The Carpocratians were also an 
early heresy, little, if at all, later than the 
two preceding %. Some of their opinions 
resembled what we at this day mean by 
Socinianism. With respect to the Scrip- 
tures, they ate specifically charged, by 
Irenaeus and by Epiphanius, with endea- 
vouring to pervert a passage in Matthew, 
which amounts to a positive proof that 
they received that Gospel §. Negatively, 
they are not accused by their adversaries 
of rejecting any part of the New Testa- 
ment. 

IV. The Sethians, A. D. 150||; the Mon- 
tanists, A. D. 156% ; the Marcosions, A. D. 
160**; Hermogenes,A.D.180tt; Pnixias, 
A. D. 1963: Artemon, A. D. 200 §§; 

t 

* Lardner, toI. ix. ed. 1788, p. 352. + lb. 353. 

t lb. 309. I lb. 318. II lb. 455. 

1 lb. 488. •• lb. 348. ft lb. 473. 
ttlb.43S. §Ub.466. 
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Theodotus, A. D* 800 ; all included under 
the denomination oi heretics^rand all en^- 
gaged in cohtrov^rsies with Cathob'e Chiis^ 
tians, received the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. 

y. Tatian, who lived in the year 172, 
went rnto many extravagant opinions, was 
the founder of a sect called Eneratites, 
and was deeply involved in dispirtes with 
the Christians of that age ; yet Tatian so 
received the four Gospels, as to compose 
a harmony from them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, 
of about the year 200, it is apparent that 
they, who at that time contended for the 
mere humanity of Christ, argued from the 
Scriptures; for they are accused by this 
writer, of making .alterations in their copies, 
in order to favour their opinions ^. 

VII. Origen's sentiments excited great 
controversies, — ^the bishops of Rome and 
Alexandria, and many others, condemning, 

* Lardner, toU iiit p« 4§* 
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the blimps of the £ast espousing them ; 
yet there is not the smallest question, but 
that both the advocates and adveisaries of 
these opinions acknowledged the same 
authority of Scripture. In his time, which 
the reader will remember was about one 
hundred and fifty years after the Scriptures 
were pubhshed, many dissensions subsisted 
amongst Christians, with which they were 
reproached by Cdsus ; yet Origen, who 
has recorded this accusation without con- 
tradicting it, nevertheless testifies, ^^ that the 
four Gospels were received without dis- 
pute^ by the whole church of God under 
heaven */' 

VIII. Paul of Samosata, about thirty 
years after Origen, so distinguished him- 
self in the controversy concerning the na- 
ture of Christ, as to be the subject of two 
councils or synods, assembled at Antiodb, 
upon his opinions. Yet he is not charged 
by his adversaries with rejecting any book 
of the New Testament. On the contrary, 
Epiphanius, who wrote a history of here- 

* Laidaer, toI. !▼• p. 648« 

10 
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tics a hundred years afterwards, says, tha,t 
Paul endeavoured to support bis doctriue 
by texts of Scripture. And Yudcentius 
Lirinensis, A. D. 434, speaking of Paul 
and other heretics of the. same age, has 
these words : ^- Here, perhaps, soi^e oai^ 
may ask^ whether heretics .also urge the 
testimony of Scripture. They ufge it iur 
deed, explicitly and vehemently ;. for you 
may see them flying through every book 
of the sacred law *.' 
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IX. A^ontroversy at the same time ex- 
isted with the Noetians or Sabellians, who 
seem to have gone into the opposite ex- 
treme from that of Paul of Samosata and 
his followers. Yet, according to the express 
testimcffiy of Epiphanius, Sabdlius received 
all the Sdriptures% And with ■. both septs 
Catholic writers constantly allege tko Scrips 
tuf es, and reply to the arguments which 
tlidr opponents drew from particular texts. 

We have here, therefore, a proof, that 
parties, who were the most opposite and 

* Lardner, toI..!!. p. 169* 
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irreconcileable to one another, acknow- 
ledged the authority of Scripture with equal 
deference- 

X. And as a general testimony to the 
same point, ;uay be produced what was 
said by one of the Wshops of the council 
of Carthage, which was bolden a little be- 
fore this time : — " I am of opinion that 
blasphemous .and wicked her^tics^ who 
pervert the sacred and adorable words of 
the Scriptures, should be execrated *." Un- 
doubtedly what they perverted, they receiv- 
ed. 

KI. The Millennium, Novatianism, the 
baptism of heretics, the keeping of < Easter, 
engaged also the attention and divided the 
opinions of Christians, at and before that 
time (and, by the way, it may be observed, 
that such disputes, though on some ac- 
counfts to be blamed, showed how mudi 
men were in earnest upon the subject ; 
yet every one appealed for the grounds of 
his opinion to Scripture authority. Dio** 
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nysius of Alexandria, who flourished A. D. 
247, describing a conference or pubUc dis- 
putation, with the Millennarians of Egypt, 
confesses of them, though thdr adversary, 
** that they emlN*aced whatever could be 
made out by good arguments from the 
Holy Scriptures*/' Novatus, A. D. 251^ 
distingubhed by some rigid sentiments 
concerning the recqpdon of those who had 
lapsed, and the founder of a numerous 
sect, in his few remaining works quotes 
the Gospel with the same respect as othea: 
Christians did: and concerning his fol- 
lowers, the ttttimony of Socrates, who 
wrote about the year 440, is positive, viz. >^'^\'i^ 
" That in the disputes between the Ca- 
tholics and them, each side endeavoured 
to . support itself by . the authority of the 
Divine Scriptures f" 

XII. The Donatists, who sprung up in 

the year 328, used the same Scriptures as 

, we do. " Produce/' saith Augustine, " some 

proof from the Scriptunes, whose authority 

is common to us both %.'' 

* Lardner, toK it. p. 666. *!- lb. yoL t« p, lOj* 

J lb. Tol. Tii. p. 243. 
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XIII. It is peffectly notorious, that, in 
the Arian controrersy, which arose so<m 
after the year 300, both sides appealed to 
the same Scriptures, and with equal pro- 
fei^sions of deference and regard. The 
Arians, in their council of Antioch, A. D. 
341, pronounce, that, " if any one, con-* 
trary to the sound doctrine of the Scrip- 
ttires, say, that the Sod is a creature, us^ 
one of tibe creatures, let him be an ana-^ 
thema */' They and the Athanasis^s mxjh 
tciaUy accuse each other of using unstrip- 
^i^rar phrases ; which was a mutiial ac- 
knowlcdgetnent of the conchisiTe authcdty 
of Scripture. 

XIV. 'J he PrisdUianists, A. D. 378 f^ 
the Pelagians, A; D. 405 $, receiTed the 
^ame Scriptures asf we do, 

XV. The testimpjpy of Chrysostom, who 
lived near the year 400, is^ so poedtiTe in 
vMtm&mti of the psoposkkm which . we 
iuadntain, that it may ibrm a proper con^ 
elusion of thp argmtieftt "The general 

* Utiaer, t6l. tii. p. 277, + lb. tol, b{. p. 925. 

^ lb. TpL xi. p. 52. 
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reception of th^ Gospels 19 a proof tha^ 
their history is true, and coasistent; for^ 
since. the writing, of. the Goapdb, paady he^ 
resies have arisen, holding opinions con- 
trary to what is contained in them, who yet 
receive the Gospels either entire or in 
part*/" I am not moved by what may 
seem a deduction from Chrysostom's tes« 
timony , the words " entire or in part ;" 
for, if all the paxts, which were ever ques- 
tioned in our Gospel s» were given up, it 
would not affect the miraculous origin of 
the religion in the smaUest d^ee : e.g. 

CenQthus is said \>y Epiphanius to have 
received the Gospel of Matthew j but not 
entira: What the omis$ipns were, does not 
appear.. . The coo^non opinion, that he 
irejected . the Erst two chapters, seems to 
Jiave beea a mistake -f*. It is agreed, how- 
ever, by all who have given any account 
of Cermthus, that he taught that the holy 
Ghost '(wiietber he meant by thail iiame a 
per^Qu or a. power) descended upon Jesus 
a( his baptism ; that Jesus from this ^ime 

♦ Lardner, vol. x. p. S16. 

+ lb. Yol. ix. ed. 1788, p. 3?2. 
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performed many miracles, and that he ap- 
peared after his death. He must have re- 
tained therefore the essential parts of the 
history. 

Of all the ancient heretics, the most ex- 
traordinary was Marcion*. One of hit 
tenets was the rejection of the Old Testa- 
ment, as proceeding from ah inferior and 
imperfect deity ; and in pursuance of this 
hypothesis, he erased from the New, and 
thdt, as it should seem, without entering 
into any critical reasons, eivery passage 
which recognised the Jewish Scriptures. 
He spared not a text which' contradicted 
his opinion. It is reasonable to believe 
that Marcion treated books as he treated 
texts: yet this rash and wild controver- 
sialist published a recension, or chastised 
edition, of Saint Luke's Gospel, coiitaihing 
the leading faels, atnd all which is neces- 
sary to authenticate the religion. This ex- 
ample aflbrds proof, that there were always 
some points, and those the main points, 
which neither wildness nor rashness, neither 
the fury of opposition, nor the intem- 

+ Lardner, sect. ii. c. x. Also Michael, toI. L c. i. sect. iTiil* 
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peramce of controversy, would ventitfe to 
call in question. There is no reason tD 
believje that Marcian, though full of resents- 
meat againt the Catholic Christians, eves 
charged them with forging their books; 
*^ The Gospel of Saint Matthew, the Epis- 
tje tp the Hebrews, with those of Saint 
Peter and Saint James, as well as the. Old 
Testament in general,"' he said, " were 
writings not for Christians but for Jews*/' 
This declaration shows the ground upon 
which Marcion proceeded in his mutila- 
tion of the Scriptures, viz. his dislike of 
the passages or the books. Marcion flou- 
rished about the year 130. 

Dr Lardner, in his General Review, 
sums up this head of evidence in the fol- 
lowing words : " Noetus, Paul of Samo- 
;sata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the 
Novatians, Donatists, Manicheans -f-, Pris- 
cillianists, beside Artemon, the Audians,' 

* I have tnuiscribed this sentence from Michaelte (p. 38), 

who has not, however, referred to the authority upon which 

he attributes these words to Marcion* 

* ♦ __ 

f This must be with an exception, however, of Faustus, 

who lived so kte as the jear 384* 
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the Arians, abd div^^ othersv all received 
most or all the same books of the New 
Testament which the Catholics received; 
and agreed in* a like r^pect fer them as 
written by apostles, or * their disciples and 
coqipanions*/^ ' 

* Lardner, toL xiL p. 12* Dr Xardner's future iuqiiiries 
supplied Kim widiinatiy other iBBtMicei* 
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SECTION VIIL 

Thefmr Oo^k^ the Acts of the Ap0Stle$^ 
thirteen Epistles of Saint Fimlj the First 
Epistle of John^ and the First of Peter^ 
were received withotst doubt by those who 
doubted concerning the other books which 
are included in our present Canon. 

I STATE this proposition, because, if made 
out, it shows that the authenticity of their 
books was a subject amongst the earlj 
Christians of oo«^demUon and inquiry ; 
and that, where there was cause of doubt, 
they did dbubt; a circumstance which 
strengthens very much their testimony to 
^uch books as were received by them trith 
fuD acquiescence. 

I. Jeroii^, in his account of Cains, who 
was probably a presbyter of Honie, and 
who flourished neat the year 200, records 
of him, that, reckoning up only thirteen 
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epistles of Paul, he says th« fourteienth^ 
which is inscribed to the Hebrews ,^ is not 
his : and then Jerome adds, " With the 
Romans to this day it is not looked upon as 
PauFs/' This agrees iii the main with the 
account given by Eusebius of the same 
ancient author aikl his work ; except that 
Eusebius delivers his own remark in more 
guarded terms : "And indeed to this, very 
tinie, by some of the Romans, this episde 
is not thought to be the apostle's */' 

* • 

II. Origen, about twenty years after 
Caius, quoting the epistle to the Hebrews, 
observes that some might dispute the au- 
thority of that epistle ; and therefore pro- 
ceeds to quote to the same point, as urir 
doubted books of Scripture, the Gosp^ of 
Saint Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and Paul's First Episde to the Thes^a- 
lonians-f*. And in another place,: this au- 
thor speaks of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
thus : — ^" The account come down to us is 
vai^ous; some saying that Clenaent, who 
was Bishop of Rome, wrote this epistle.; 
oth^ni, dmt it w:as Luke, the same who 

* Lardner, toL iU. p. 240,^ + lb. p.'948. " 

8 
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mobe the Gi^spel and the Acts." Speak- 
ing dlso^ in the same paragraph, of Peter, 
" Peter," says he, " has left one epistle, ac- 
knowledged ; let it be granted likewise 
that he wrote a second, for it is doubted 
of/' And of John, " He has also left one 
epistle, of a very few lines ; grant also a 
second and a third, for all do not allow 
these to be genuine." Now let it be noted, 
that Origen, who thus discriminates, and 
thus confesses his own doubts, and the 
doubts which subsisted in his time, ex- 
pressly witnesses concerning the four Gos- 
pels, "that they alone are received with- 
out dispute by the whole church of God 
under heaven *." 

III. Dionysiusof Alexandria, in the year 
247, doubts concerning the Book of Reve- 
lation, whether it was written by Saint John ; 
states the grounds of his doubt, represents 
the diversity of opinion concerning it, in his 
own time, and before his time-f-. Yet the 
same Dionysius uses and collates the four 
Gospels, in a manner wlxich shows that he 
entertained not the smallest suspicion of 

* Lardoer^ Tol. iii. p. 234* . + lb. t«1, it,. p. 670. 
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their authority, and in a mannef afeo v/hktk 
shows that they, and they alone, were re* 
ceived as authentic histories of Christ ♦. 

IV. But this section may be said to have 
been framed on purpose to introduce to the 
reader two remCtrkable* passages extant in 
Ensebius's Ecclesiastical History, The first 
passage op>ens with these words : — " Let us 
observe the writings of the apostle ' Jdoi^n 
which arc uncontfadieted; and first of all 
must be mentioned, as acknowledged of 
all, the Gospel according to luni, well 
known to all the churches under heaven/' 
The [author then proceeds to rdiate the 
occasions of writing the Goi^ls, and the 
reasons for placing Saint John's the last, 
manifestly speaking of all the four as pa- 
rallel in theii* authority, and in the- cer- 
tainty of their original-f-. The second pas- 
sage is taken from a chapter, Jthe tkle of 
which is, " Of the Scriptures umversa^ 
acknowledged^ and of those Aat are not 
such/'' Eusebius begins his enumeration in 
the following manner : — ^^ In ihe^st place j 
are to be ranked the sacred fi^ur CkM^pds ; 

• Lardner, toI. W. p« 661. -f lb. toL Tifi. p. 90. 
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th»n the book of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
after that are to be reckoned the Epistles of 
Paol. In the next place, that called the * 
First Epistle of John, and the Epistle of 
PetOT, are to be esteemed authentic. After 
this ii^ to be placed, if it be thpught fit, the 
Be\^ation ^ John, about which we shall 
observe the diffeteht opinions at propcar 
seasons. Of die controverted, but yet well 
known, or approved by the most, are, that 
called the Epistle of James, and that of 
Jude, aid the second of Peter, and the se- 
cond and thif^ of John, whether they are 
written by the cffangelist, or another of the 
same name*/' He then proceeds to reckon 
up five others, n6t in our canon^ which he 
calls in one place spurious, in another cow- 
troveriedj meaning, as appears to me, near- 
ly the same thing by these two words f. 

» 

* Lardner, voi. viii. p. 89. 

+ That Eusebins could not intend, hy the wotd rendered 
^ spurioas," wbat we at preaeut mean by it, is evictent frcDni a 
dause in this very chapter, where, speaking of the Gospels of 
Peter and Thomas, and Matthias and some others, he says, 
<< They are not sb mnch as to be reckoned among the spurious. 
but are to be Mjected as altogether absurd and insi»auf*" 
Vol Tiii, p, 98. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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It is manifest from this passage, that the 
four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles 
(the parts of Scripture with which our con- 
cern principally lies), were acknowledged 
without dispute, even by those who raised 
objections, or entertained doubts, about 
some other parts of the same collection. 
But the passage proves something more 
than this. The author was extremely con- 
versant in the writings of Christians, which 
had been published from the commence- 
ment of the institution to his own time : and 
it was from these writings that he drew his 
knowledge of the character and reception 
of the books in question. That Eusebius 
recurred to this medium of information, 
and that he had examined with attention 
this specie^ of proof, is shown, fii^st, by a 
passage in the very chapter we are quoting, 
in which, speaking of the books which he 
calls spurious, ^' None,*' he says, " of the 
ecdesiastical writers, in the succession of 
the apostles, liave vouchsafed to make any 
mention of them in their writings \* and, 
secondly, by another passage of the same 
work, wherein, speaking of the First Epistle 
of Peter, f* This,'^ he says, " the presbyters of 
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ancientt times haVe quoted in their writings as 
undoii^btedly genuine*/" and then, speaking 
of some other writings bearing the name of 
Petery " We know/' he says, " that they 
have not been delivered down to us in 
the number of Catholic writings, forasmuch 
as no ecclesiastical writer of the ancients, 
or of our times, has made use of testimo- 
nies^out of them/' " But in the progress 
of this history,'' the author proceeds, " we 
shall make it our business to show, together 
with the successions from the apostles, what 
ecclesiastical writersy in every age, have 
used such writings as these which are con- 
tradicted, and what they have said with 
regard to the Scriptures received in the 
New Testament, and acknowledged by alU 
and with regard to those which are not 
such-f-/' 

After this it i» reasonable to believe, that 
when Eusebius states the four Gospels, and 
the Acts of the Apostles,, jas uncontradicted, 
uncontested, and acknowledged by all ; and 
when he places them in opposition^ not 
only to those which were spurious, in our 

^ Lardaer, yol. yiiL p. 99. f lb. p. 111. 



Sense of that terfti, but ttt those which were 
controverted, and even to those which were 
t^riell known and approved by many, yet 
doubted of by some; he represents not only 
the sense of hi* own age, but the residt of 
the evidence which the writings of prior ages, 
from the apostles' time to his own, had fiir-^ 
nished to his inquiries. The opinion of Eu- 
sebius and his contemporaries appears to 
have been founded upon the testimony of 
writers whom they then called ancient : and 
we may obiserve, that sudi of the works of 
these writers as have come down to out 
times, entirely confirm the judgment, and 
support the distinction which Eusebius pro^ 
poses. The bobks which he calte " book« 
unlvereally acknowledged,"' arte in fact used 
and quoted iii the remiaining works of 
Christian writers, during the 250 years be- 
tween the apostles' time and that of Euse* 
biui^, much hidre freqtiently th^n, land in a 
tiififereht itt&Mer fi'oiA, those, the authority 
of ^Mch; he tdls us, was disputed* ' ' 

} ^ i 'i I • • I 
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SECTION IX. 

Our historical Scriptures were attacked by the 
early adversaries of Christianity^ as con^ 
taining the accounts upon which the Reli- 
gion was founded. 

I. Near the middle of the second cen- 
tury, Celsus, a heathen philosopher, wrote 
a professed treatise against Christianily. To 
this treatise, Origen, who came about fifty 
years after him, published an answer, in 
which he fi^quently necites his adversary's 
words and arguments. The work of Cdsus 
is lost ; but that of Origen remains. Origea 
appears to have given us the words of 
Celsus, where he professes to give th^m, 
very faithfully^ and, amongst other reasops 
for thinking so, this is one, that the objeo 
tioD, a& stated by him ft^m Celsus, is 
sometimes stronger than his own answer* 
I think it also probable, that Origen, in 
)iis answer, has retailed p. large portion of 
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fhe works of Celsus : " That it may not be 
/suspected/' he says, " that we pass by any 
chapters, because we have no answers at 
hand, I have thought it best, according to 
my abihty, to confute every thing proposed 
by him, not so much observing the natural 
order of things, as the order which he has 
talcen himself ♦/' 

Celsus wrote about one hundred years 
after the Gospels were published ; and there- 
fore any notices of these books from him 
are extremely important for their antiquity. 
They are, however, rendered more so by 
the character of the author; for, the recep- 
tion, credit, and notoriety of these books 
must have been well established amongst 
Christians, to have made tliiem subjects oi 
animadversion and opposition by strangers 
and by enemies. It evinces the truth of 
what Chrysostom, two centuries afterwards, 
observed, that " the Gospels, when written, 
were not hidden in a corner or buried in ob- 
scurity, but they were made known to all 
the world, before enemies as well as others^ 
even as they are nowf-/' 

♦ Orig, cont. Cels. !• i. sect. 41. f In Matt. Horn. L 7. 
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1. CelsuSy or the Jew whom he personatesr 
uses these words : — ^^ I could say many 
things concerning the affairs of Jesus, and 
those, too, different from those written by 
the disciples of Jesus ; but 1 purposely omit 
them*/' Upon this passage it has been 
rightly observed, that it is not easy to be- 
lieve, that if Ceisus could have contradicted 
the disciples upon good evidence in any ma* 
terial point, he would have omitted to do 
so, and that the assertion is, what Origen 
calls it, a mere oratorical flourish. 

It is sufficient, however, to prove, that, in 
the time of Ceisus, there were books well 
known, and allowed to be written by the 
disciples of Jesus,- which books contained a 
history of him. By the term discipky Ceisus 
does not mean the followers of Jesus in ge- 
neral; for them he calls Christians, or be* 
lievers, or the like; but those who had been 
taught by Jesus himself, i. e. his apostles 
and companions. 

2. In another passage, Ceisus accuses the 

* Lardner, Jewish and Heathen Test. toU ii. p. 274. 



Phrktians of altering the Gospel^. . TKe 
a^usation refbrs Xjo some variations in ijbe 
readings ei particular passatges^ : . £;»*, CelsiB 
goes on to object, that wfa^i they are prfush 
96d hardy and one reading has been confute 
ed, they disown that, and fly to another. 
We cannot perceive from Origen, that CeV- 
SII9 specifed any particular instances, and 
-without such specification the charge is of 
no value. But the true conclusion to be 
drawn from it is, that there were in the hands 
of the Christians, histories, which were even 
then of some standing : for, various read- 
ings and corruptions do not take place in 
recent productions. 

» 

' ... 

The former <}Uotation, the reader will 
remember, proved that these books were 
composed by the disciples of Jesus, strictly 
so called; the present quotettion showSt 
that, though objections were taken by thi^ 
adversaries of the religion to the integrity 
of these books, none were madie to their 
genuineness. 

3. In a third passage, the Jew, whom 

* Lardner^ vol. ii. 275. 
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Cdsus introduces^ shuts up aiu afg^wienil 
ift this maunei:: — '^ These thiogsth^a we 
have aikged to you out of ^msr om^ writh^i 
not neediug any other weapons*/' It :^ 
SEianifest that this boast proceeds upon the 
supposition that the books, over> which the 
writer affects to triumph, possessed an au- 
thority by which Christians confossed them- 
selves to be bound* 

4. That the books to which Celsus refeirs 
were no other than our present Gospels, is 
made out by his allusions to various pasr^ 
sages still found in these Gospels. Celsus 
takes notice of the genealogies^ which fixes 
two of these Gospels ; of the pi^ecepts, Rer 
sist not him that injures you, and, If a man 
strike thee on the one cheek, offer to him 
the otheo* also *f- ; of the woes denounced by 
Christ ; of his . predictions ; of his spying, 
^hat it is impossible to s^ve two masters % ; 
of the purple robe, the crown of thorns, 
and the reed in his hand; of the blood 
that flowed from the body of Jesus upon 
the cross §, which circumstance is recorded 



♦ Lardner, Cred. vol- ii. p. 
S Ibid. p. 2S0, 3&1. 



^76. +«>. Jib. p. 277. 



by John alone ; and (what is instar omnium 
for the purpose for which we produce it) 
of the difference in the accounts given of 
the resurrection by the evangeUsts, some 
mentioning two angels at the sepulchre, 
others only one *. 

It is extremely material to remark, that 
Celsus not only perpetually referred to the 
accounts of Christ contained in the four 
Gospels -f*, but that he referred to no other 
accounts ; that he founded none of his ob- 
jections to Christianity upon any thing de- 
livered in spurious gospels. 

II. What Celsus was in the second cen-^ 
tury, Porphyry became in the third. His 
work, which was a large and formal 
treatise against the Christiati religion, is not 
extant. We must be content therefore to 
gather his objections from Christian writters, 
who have noticed in order to answer them : 
and enough remains of this species of 
information, to prove completely, that 

* Lardaer, toL ii. p. 282. 

f The particulars, of which the above toe only a few, are 
well collected by Mr Bryant, p. 140. 
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Bcwpphyry's animadversions were directed 
against the contents of our present Gospels, 
and of the Acts of the Apostles ; Porphyry 
considering that to overthrow them was to 
overthrow the religion. Thus he objects to 
the repetition of a generation in Saint Mat- 
thew's genealogy ; to Matthew's call ; to 
the quotation of a text from Isaiah, which is 
^und in a psalm ascribed to Asaph ; to the 
calling of the lake of Tiberias a sea ; to the 
expression in Saint Matthew, " the abomi* 
nation of desol^ion /' to the variation in 
Matthew and Mark upon the text, " the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,'' Mat- 
thew citing it from Isaias, Mark from the 
Prophets ; to John's application of the term 
" Word ;" to Christ's change of intention 
about going up to the feast of tabernacles 
(John, vii. 8.) ; to the judgment denounced 
by Saint Peter upon Ananias and Sapphira, 
^vhich he calls an imprecation of death *. 

The instances here alleged, serve, in 
some measure, to show the nature of Por- 
phyry's objections, and prove that Por- 
phyry had read the Gospels with that sort 

* Jewi^ and Heathen Test. toL iii. p. 166, et seq. 
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of attention which a writer would employ 
who regarded them as the depositaries of 
the rehgiou which he attacked. Beside 
these specifications, there exists, in the 
writings of ancient Christians, general evi- 
dence, that the places of Scripture upon 
whidi Porphyry had remarked were very 
numerous* 

« 

In some of the abov&*cited examples, 
Porphyry, speaking of Saint Matthew, calls 
him your evangelist ; he also uses the term 
evangelists in the plural number. What 
was said of Celsus, is true likewise of Por- 
phyry, that it does not appear that he con^ 
sidered any history of Christ, except these, 
as having authority with Christians. 

III. A third great writer against th^ 
Christian religion was the emperor Juhan^ 
whose work was composed about a century 
after that of Porphyry. 

In various long extracts, transcribed ^(KH 
this work by Cyril aad Jira-ome^ it appe^f^ *^ 

I 

f JewUh iintd Heatben Test. toL ir. p. 77^ ft «ei* 



that Julian noticed b^ name Matthew and 
Luke, in the difference between their genea- 
logies of Christ ; that he objected to Mat^- 
thew's application of the prophecy, " Out 
of Egypt have I called my son/' (ii. 15.), 
and to that of " a virgin shall conceive,** 
(i. 23.) ; that he recited sayings of Christ; 
aiid various passages of his history, in the 
very words of the evangehsts ; in particular, 
that Jesus healed lame and blind people, 
and exorcised demoniacs, in the villages of 
Bethsaida and Bethany; that he alleged, 
that none of Christ's disciples ascribed 
to him the creation of the world, except 
John ; that neither Paul, nor Matthew, 
nor Luke, nor Mark, have dared to call 
Jesus, God ; that John wrote later than 
the other evangelists, and at a time when 
a gr^at number of m^ in the cities df 
Greece and Italy were converted ; that ht 
alludfifes to the conversion of Cornelius and 
t)f Sergius Paulus, to Peter's vii^ion, to the 
«rculiar letter sent by the apostles and 
eldfebi at Jerusalem, which are all recorded 
in thte Acts of the Apostles : by which qudt^ 
ing of the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and by quoting no other, Ju)i!aii 
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shows that these were the historical books*, 
and the only historical books, received by 
Christians as of authority, and as the au- 
thentic memoirs of Jesus Christ, . of his 
apostles, and of the doctrines taught by 
them. But Juhan's testimony does some* 
thing more than represent the judgment 
of the Christian church in his time. It dis- 
covers also his own. He himself exprc^ly 
states the early date of these records ; he 
calls them by the names which they now 
bear. He all along supposes, he nowhere 
attempts to question their genuineness. 

Hie argument in favour of the book& of 
the New Testament, drawn from the notice 
taken of their contents by the early writers 
against the religion, is very considerable. 
It proves that the accounts^ which Chris- 
tians had then, were the accounts which 
we have now ; that our present Scriptures 
were theirs. It proves, moreover, that iiei- 
ther Celsus in the second. Porphyry in the 
third, nor Julian in the fourth century, 
suspected the authenticity of these books, 
or ever insinuated that Christians were 
mistaken in the ,«tho« to whom they 

8 
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« 

ascribed them. Not one of them expressed 
an opinion upon this subject different from 
that which was holden by Christians. And 
when we consider how much it would have 
availed them to have cast a doubt upon 
this point, if they could; and how ready 
they showed themselves to be, to take every 
advantage in their power ; and that they 
were all men of learning and inquiry ; their 
concession, or rather their suffrage, upon 
the subject, is extremely valuable. 

In the case of PorphjTy, it is miade still 
stronger, by the consideration that he did 
in fact support himself by this species of 
objection when he saw any room for it, or 
when his acuteness could supply any pre- 
tence for alleging, it. The prophecy of 
Daniel he attacked upon this very ground 
of spuriousness, insisting that it was written 
after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
maintains his charge of forgery by some, 
far-fetched indeed, but very subtle criti- 
cisms. Concerning the writings of the New 
Testament, no trace of this suspiqon is 

anywhere to be found in him *. 

* 

* Michaeli&*s Introduction to the New Testament, toL i. 
p. 43. : Marsh's Translation. 
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SEtrriON X. 



Formal catahgues of imtJientic Scnptiitt€$ 
were publi^ed^ m all which mir prtsatt 
sacred histories were included^ ^ 

* V 

Th I s species of evidence comes later than 
the rest ; as it was not natural that cata- 
logues of any particular class cwP boofes 
jshould be put forth until Christian writings 
became numerous ; or until some writings 
showed themselves, claiming titles * i^ittcb 
did not belong to them, and thereby JWi- 
dering it necessary to sejparate i^^ksijirf 
authority from others- But, when it does 
appear, it is extremely satisfiictory t * fthe 
catalogues, though numerous, and jtQa^^ 
in countries at a wide distance firomVpflfe 
another, differing very little, differing in 
nothing which is material^ ^d all con|(ain- 
ing the four Gospels, To tiiis^ lastf^aitiple 
there is no exception* 

^6 .c .!0V 
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I. I22 the wfitm^ of Origen which re* 
main, 9Xid in some extiacts preserved by 
Eusebius, from works of his which are now 
lost, there are enumerations of the books 
of Scripture, in which the four Gospeb and 
the Acts of the Apostles are distinctly and 
honourably specified^ and in which no books 
appear beside what are now Mceived t. 
The reader, by this time^ will eafeily recol* 
lect that the date of Origen's works is 

A. D.jaso. 

II. Athanasius, about a century after- 
wards, delivered a catalogue of the books 
of the New Testament in form^ containing 
our Scriptures and no others ; of which he 
i^ays, '^^ In these alone the doctrine of Reli- 
gion is taught; let no man add to them» or 
take any thing from them f/* 

* 

' III. About 20 yeans after Athanasius, 
CyrO, Bishop of Jerusalem, s^ forth a 
catalogue of the books of Scripture pub- 

« 

> Lardnfr, Cred. toK Hi. p. 234, ets^. ; roh Tiii. p. 10€. 
•' t Ibid, Tol. Tiiu p. 22% 

VOt. I. T 
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Uckly read at that time in the chiirdhi of Je- 
rusalem, exactly the same as om*s, except 
that the ** Revelation'' is omitted *• 

IV. And, fifteai years after Cyril, the 
council of Laodicea dehvered an authorita- 
tive catalogue of canonical Scripture, like 
Cyrirs, the same as ours^ with the omission 
of the " Revelation/' 

V. Catalogues now become frequent. 
Within thirty years after the last date, 
that is, ft^om the year 363 to near the con- 
clusion of the fourth century, we have ca- 
talogues by Epiphanius -f-, by Gregory Na- 
zianzen:]:, by Philaster, Bishop of Brescia 
in Italy %, by Amphilochius, Bishop of Ico- 
nium, all, as they are sometimes called, 
clean catalogues (that is, they admit no 
books into the number beside what we 
now receive), and all, for every purpose of 
historic evidence, the >ame as burs ||. 



* Lardoer, Cred. toL y'uu p. 270. -f lb. p. 36S.. 

% lb. Tpl. ix. p. 132. . § lb. p. 373. 

II Epiphanius omits the Acts of the Apostles. This most 

8 
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. VI, Within -thqi same period, Jerome, 
4he most learned Christian writer of his 
ag^, delivered a catajiogue of the books 
of the New Testament, recognising every 
book now received, with the intimation 
of a doubt conoeming the Epistle to the 
Hebrews alone, and taking not the least 
notice of any book which is not now re- 
ceived *. 

# 

VII, Contemporary with Jerome, who 
lived in Palestine, was Saint Augustine, in 
Africa, who published likewise a catalogue, 
without joining to the Scriptures, as books 
of authority, any other ecclesiastical writing 
whatever, and without omitting one whiqh 
we at this day acknowledge -f-, 

VIII. And with these concurs another 
contemporary writer, Rufen, presbyter of 
Aquileia, whose catalogue, like theirs, is 
perfect and unmixed, and concludes with 

haye been an accideatal mistake, either in him, or in some 
copyist of his work ; for he elsewhere expressly refers to 
this book, and ascribes it to Luke. 

♦ Lardner^ Cred. vol. x. p. 77. + lb. p. 213. 



thede irematkable wofdi» : ** Th6S6 are the 
volumes which the &ther» have included in 
the tanon, and out of \Huch they Mrodd 
have MB ptove the docttine o^ our faith*/* 



" ^ 



^ LftrdneTi Gred. toL Zf yb 187« 
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sEcnoir XI. 

Then p^opmtionfi' Mrmot H prediovUd of 
my pf ihoHi boih vhkh are owmon^ 
calkd Apocryphal ! ^(mJes . of the N«m T^t* 



ttamAt^ 



ii .. 



I »o not know J^at the nhjeaion takm 
fyom ♦powyphal writings is u ^mmt 
mMch n#^ Hpoo by eicholjgrs. , But there 
«^ mmy, who, he^iiog that vftirious go»- 
ptAi '^^kted in aocient timas aoA^ tb^e 
aaifltes of the fippsttes, may have taken up 
a o(^Qii« that the s^ectwn pf ouf p:eseM 
<]roipel9 £ifp» the rert, was rather an arbi- 
trary or ac4^atal choice* Aaa founded 
in any de»x aii4^^tain cauw of prefer^Ke. 
To these it may be rery nmM to know the 
truth of the cam. I obserFe, therefor^ 



J. Tb^y beside onr Gospels aad the 
Acts of the Apositles, no Christian hiaftory, 
clainsiing to be wiitt^ by an appstle or 
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apostolical man, is quoted within three 
hundred years after the birth of Christ, by 
any writer now extant, or known ; or, if 
quoted, is not quoted but with marks of 
censure and rejection - 

; I have not advanced thit» assenioQ with* 
out inquiry ; and 1 doubt not, but that the 
passages citedby Mr Jones and'Dr Lard- 
ner, under the several titles which the apo- 
cryphal books bear ; or a reference to the 
places tvherc; they are mefitioiled, as col- 
lected in "a very accurate table j publiished in 
the year 1773, by the Rev. J. iAtkinson, will 
make out the truth of the proposition to the 
satisfaction of every fair atad^ competent 
judgment. If there be any book which 
may seem to folm an exception to the iob- 
servation, it is a Hebrew Gospel, which 
was circulated under the various titles of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gos- 
pel of the Nazarenes, of the Ebiohites, some- 
times called of ihe Twelve, by some ascribed 
to Saint Matthew. This Gospel is onccy and 
only once, cited by Clenieint Aleixandrinus, 
who lived, the reader will remember, in the 
latter p^rt of the second century,' and which 
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same Clement quotes one or other of our 
four Gospels in ialmost erery page of his 
work. It is also twice mentioned by On- 
gen. A. D. 230; and both times with marks 
of diminution and discredit. And this is 
the ground upon which the exception stands. 
But what is still more ihaterial to observe 
iS) that this Gospel, in the main, agi'eed with 
our firesent gospel of Saint Matthew*. 

Now if, with this account of the apociry* 
phal Gospels, we compare what we have 
read concerning the canonical Scriptures in 
the preceding sections ; or even recollect 
that general but well^-founded assertion of 
DrLardneii, *VThat in the remaining works 
of Irens^us, Cleihent of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian, who all lived in the first two 
centuries, there are more and larger quota-- 
tiona of the small volume of the New Testa^ 
ment, than of all the works of Cicero, by wri- 
ters of all characters, for several ages -f;" 

* In applying to tbis Gospel, what Jerome in the latter 
end of the fourth century has mentioned of a Hebrevr Gos. 
pel, I think it probable that we sometimes confound it with 
a Hebrew copy of Saint Matthew's Gospel^ whether an 
original or yersion, which was then eitant. 

f Lardner, Ci:ed, TohxiLp. 53. 
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aitd^to thb we adds tb^ nottnfliisfeiiidUng 
the io8s of manj works of die pritiHjbve tinnes 
oli'^Cbiristifliiity^ we have; within the above- 
ntfiHlioned period^ ^ the t^emains of Chhstian 
writi^, who Ihred in Palestine, Syiia^ Asia 
Miiicnrj Egypt, the part of Atffiea that used 
the Latin tongue, in Crete, Gifsece, Itaiyv 
and Gaul, in all which remains, refeiracices 
a^e fdmd to our ievangelists ; I appraftiend, 
that we shall perceive a clear aiid hmad 
liiK of division, between those .wridngs^ and 
sdl others jpretending to sinular au^Aity. - 
' • ' • ' . • ■ . . « . 

li. But beside <}ertain Intones ^hsdi 
assumed the names of Apostles, aadwliidi 
were forgeries properly »o called^ there were 
some other Christian writings, in ^ whdb 
or in pari of an historical nature, which, 
though not forgeries, are denomina^ ^upo* 
orjrphsd, as bdng of unoetlain or of ne-ait^ 

tbority* 

!. , . . ... 

Of this second class of writings, I have 
found only .two which are .noticed by aby 
ftuthor of the first ^tfaree centuries, without 
^^qpre«« tertns Of tiOndfemnation 5 and thei^ 
i^te^ theone, a book eDtitled the Preat:|ilng 



10 
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is said, bj.EiiiSf^ioSi W hat^.WfMtt^j JiQU|S.; 
and which is twice cited in a wcnrk still ex-' 
tmOj^fimhe^to the sftme ^^Dtbon 

I conceive therefore, that the proposifiQii 
we have l;>eforf9 advanced, e¥^n afW it l^th 
been subjected to every exception, of evefy 
kind, that can be alleged, separates, by a 
wide interval, our historical Scripture fix>m 
all other writings which profess to give an 

accowt ^f ^e sAme ^subject.; 

* 

We may be permitted, however, to add, 

1. Th^t there is op evidence tJb^t an)*' 
spurious or apocryphal books whatever exr 
isted in t^ first century of the Chnstian 
aera, ija which century all our historicaji 
bodks are proved to have been ^xt^nt. 
^f TSiere are no quotatioos of any such books 
inlfceiipQstolieal fi^l^pp, by ^oijj I inean 

]oat»is^=and.Poly>carp> y^hme... wrijattigsii'e^cj^ 
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finom about the yeaif of our Lord 70, to the 
year 108/' (and some of whom have quoted 
each and every one of our historical Scrip- 
tures) ; " I say this/' adds Dr Lardner, 
" because I think it has been proved */' 



2. These apocryphal writings were -not 
read in the churches of Christians ; 

3. Were not admitted into their vo- 

« 

9- 

lume; • 

4. Do not appear in their catalogue^^ ; 

■ 

5. Were not noticed by their adver- 
saries ; 

6. Were not alleged by different parties, 
as of authority in their controversies ; 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, 
of commentaries, versions, collations, expo- 
sitions. 

Finally ; beside the silence of three cen- 
turies, or evidence, within that time, of their 

♦ Lardner, Cred. toI. xii. p, 158. 
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rejection, they ^Vere, with a consent' nearly 
universal, reprobated by Christian writers 
of 'succeeidihg ages. 

Although' it be made out by these obser- 
vations, that the books in question never 
obtiained ahy degree of credit alndhoto- 
riety which can place them in competition 
with our Scriptures ; yet it appears, from the 
\vritings of the fourth century, that many 
such existed in that century, and in the 
century preceding it. It may be difficult 
ht this distance of time to account for their 
origin. Perhaps Ihe most probable expli- 
cation is, that they were in* general com- 
posed with a design of making a profit by 
the sale. Whatever treated of the subject, 
would find purchasers. It was an advan- 
tage taken of tlie pious curiosity of un- 
learned Christians. With a view to the 
same purpose, they were many of them 
adapted to the particular opinions of par- 
ticular sects, which would naturally promote 
their circulation amongst the favourers of 
thosfe opinions. After all, they were pro- 
bably much more obscure than we imagine. 
Except the Gospel according t® the He- 
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bic^W9^ tJbi&^e, ^ poi^e of whu^ we he^moU 
ti)a¥^< |li^ Gospeil .4;»f tbe J^ptiq(a$^; j^ 
there is good reason to , Jjielieire . ^i^t C^> 
ment» a presbjt^jofiAlexaiulna» in Egypt, 
A.,Pr IMffii^^majx of 4JmpM^ iwiveisal 
res^dlngtoJjia^ifleyer.seen iji;*.|,r4 Gp^ 
gc^rdi^g.tQ Pet^r, wa» anoth^of >h^,piQ|t 
anc jent tK>qkp of thfs kiijd ; yet 3^pk>Q* 
Bi$I^p pf Aoiiochf A- P- 300t badr w)«; ff»4 

it, when he l^eard of 8))9J),ia,l7odk bq^ig^ J4) 
the hands pf the. Cl^ri^tiaps of lUips^iii^ .. jd 
pijici^i 4«id spe^s of obt:^l4«^ jt .n^ 

q£, this. Gospel from som^-.J¥f)<^>^e^ Who 
ijsed it -J-. Even of the Gospdi qf the Jffr- 
.brews, which confessedly s^aijids at the head 
of the 4p£^talqga^ Jerocne^^at l^ eivj of 
ijbp fqflrtlji pep|;ury» was glad to procure. a 
.copy by the iayjour of th§ Na(iaieiM58..of 
Jferea. No^iigpftbissor,te»jei;ha|)ipe9ed> 
or COUI4 ih^-ve happened, pQnp<)f niog. <M|r 
Is- 




.' • ' 
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0^ th^g. is obsenrablft of «^ th^ aftocMS^ 
jpi^al phristiau writing?, ,v»z. thatiithigr,pB»- 
,9^1^:^0(1 the same iiindamenta^ hi^t^Kf^of 



'*» • Joiiei, Toi. i. p. «43. 
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C%^t ^d iii» apostk», m tbftt ithicfa is 
dliScIosed in our ScriptCires. The mls^on 
of Christ, tea power of woriting lAirades* 
hte Ci6itttncttiicati0n of* "that power t6'the 
dpoMl^M, his pft8s(ion> dea«H tuid itesmrrec- 
tiOn^'are ^ssumM or alsiert^d byeV^ry one 
of tfeem. The iftimes under whidh some of 
thertt came f<£Mth» ate the hartie* of toeti Of 
^eminence in our histories* Wlat these 
books give, are not contradictions, but un- 
tLXtfytnhed ttddition^. The ptincipal facts 
aire supposed, the piindpat agents the same ; 
which shows, ^dt tliese points were too 
much fixed to be altered or disputed. 

If riiere be any book of this description, 
idiich appears to have imposed upon some 
considerable number of learned Christians, 
it is the Sybilline oracles ; but, when we 
t^eflect upon the circumstances which faci- 
litated that imposture, we shall cease to 
wonder either at the atteippl or its success. 
It was at that time universally understood, 
tilat such a prophetic writing existied. Its 
cotitfehfs were kept secret. This situation 
afforded to some one a hint, as well as an 
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opportunity, to give out a writing und^' 
this name, favourable lo the alre^y esta- 
blished pei^uasion of Chnstians, and which 
writing, by the aid and recomramdation 
of these circumstances, would in some de- 
gree, it is probable, be received. Of the 
ancient forgery we know but little : what is 
now produced could not, in my opinion, 
have imposed upon any one. It is nothing 
else than the Gospel history, woven into 
verse ; perhaps was at first, ra^r a fiction, 
than a forgery ; an exercise of ingenuity, 
more than an attempt to deceive. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Recapitukition. 

The reader will now be pleased to recol- 
lect, that the two points which form the 
subject of our. present discussion, are, first, 
that the Founder of Christianity, his asso- 
ciates, and immediate followers, passed their 
Jives in labours, dangers, and suflferings; 
secondly, that they did so, in attestation 
of the miraculous history recorded in our 
Scriptures, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of the truth of that history. 

The argument, by which tliese two pro- 
positions have been maintained by us, 
stands thus : 

No historical fact, I apprehend, is more 
certain, than that ^ the original propagators 
pf Christianity voluntarily subjected them- 
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reives to lives of* fatigue, danger, and suf- 
fering, in the prosecution of their under-^ 
taking* The nature of the undertaking; 
the character of the persons employed in 
it; the opposition of their tenets to the 
fixed opinions and expectations of the 
country in which they first advanced them ; 
their undissembled condemnation of the 
religion of all other countries ; their total 
Krant of power, authority, 6P fdrcje ; render 
it in the highest degree probable tliat this 
must have been the case. The prbbafaility 
h increased, by what we know of the fete 
of the Founder of the institution, who was 
put to death for liis attempt ; and by what 
we also kno%v of the cruel treatment of the 
converts to tlie institution, Within thirty 
years after it^ commencement : bdlh which 
points are attested by Heathen wiitefs^ Mfd, 
being once admitted, leave it very incre* 
dible that the primitive emissaries of the 
rehgion, who exercised their ministry, first, 
amongst the people who had destroyed 
their Master, and, afterwards, amoogst those 
who persecuted their conveitd, is^uld ^m- 
selves escape with impunily, dr purrae their 
purpose. in ease and safety. This proba- 
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b^ity tiiiiBrisfuakame^ bj foreign testimotxy, 
i» adyanotd, I thmk^ to hntoiKalcertainitgr, 
bj the ef'idenob of our-iown books^; ^l^ 
the iMxxiunts of arfrritddr who was 4ihe com- 
paaiion of the persons /whiMe ^sufferings he 
idateB ; by. the liters of ihet persons them- 
selves; by ficedictwfiis c^per8eeutionds«as€ii 
ed to the Founder of the roligion, whidb 
pfedictions \rould not have been inserled 
in hiB. history 9 much less have been stu* 
diousdy dwfdiit upon, if they had not ac- 
confed with the event, and which, even if 
falsely aacribed to him, could only have 
. been ;so ascribed .beciause the event sug- 
. gisated them ; lastly,: by incessant exhorta- 
tiom to fortitude aad patience, and by an 
^^enmestness, repetition, and urgency upon 
£.tb0 soibject, which wbn unlikely to have 
^Jitppwed,. if thei« had not been, at the 
«4in)0» ;S€M9iei extraordinary calL £&€ the cx- 
^^fcise oi these^ virtues. 
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v> It i&made (Mid:. also, I think, with suf* 
: %aei|t«e¥iide{io^^ teachers aad 

.0fi^Q9t« of the«li^on^ in coos^uenpe pf 

tl)^.«jep.|)pc)fe8s^ tooijk up a new coui^e 
.of,|^%n^bebafviQur,^ , 
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The next great question is, what they 
did this FOR. That it was /or a miraculous 
story of some kind or other, is to my ap- 
prehension extremely manifest; because, 
as to the fundamental article, the designa- 
tion of the person, i>iz. that this particukr 
person, Jesus of Nazareth, ought to be 
received as the Messiah, or as a messenger 
from God, they neither had, nor could 
have, any thing but miracles to stand upon. 
That the exertions and sufferings of the 
apostles were for the story which we have 
now, is proved by the consideration that 
this story is transmitted to us by two of 
their own number, and by two others per- 
sonally connected with them ; that the par- 
ticularity of the narrative proves, that the 
writers claimed to possess circumstantial 
information, that from their situation they 
had full opportunity of acquiring such in- 
formation, that they certainly, at least, 
knew what their colleagues, their com- 
panions, their masters taught ; that each of 
these books contains enough to prove the 
truth of the religion; that, if any one of 
them therefore be genuine, it is sufficient ; 
that the genuineness, however, of all of them 
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is made out, as well by the general argu- 
ments which evince the genuineness of the 
most undisputed remains of antiquity* as 
also by peculiar and specific proofs, viz. by 
citations from them in writings belonging 
to a period immediately contiguous to that 
in which they were published ; by the di- 
stinguished regard paid by early Christians 
to the authority of these books (which re- 
gard was manifested by their collecting of 
them into a volume,, appropriating to that 
volume titles of peculiar respect, translating 
them into various languages, digesting them 
into harmonies, writing commentaries upoia 
them, and, still more conspicuously, by the 
reading of them in their public assemblies 
in all parts of the world) ; by an universal 
agreement with respect to these books, whilst 
doubts were entertained concerning some 
others; by contending sects appealing tp 
them; by Ithe early adversaries of the reli- 
gion not disputing their genuineness, but, 
on the contrary, tr^ting them as the de- 
positaries of the history upon which the 
religion was founded ; by many formal cai- 
talogues of these, as of certain and autho- 
ritative writings, published in different and 
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distant parts of the Christian world ; lastly, 
by the absence or defect of the above-cited 
topici^ of evidence, when applied to any 
other histories of the same subject. 

These are strong arguments to prove, 
that the books actually proceeded from the 
authors whose names they bear (and have 
Always borne, for there is not a particle of 
evidence to show that they ev^ went under 
any other) ; but the strict genuineness of 
thte boc^s is perhaps more than is necessary 
to the support of our pt^oposition. For 
even supposing that, by reason of the a- 
lence of antiquity, or the loss of records, 
we know not who were the writers of the 
four Gospels, yet the fact, that th^ were 
received as authentic accounts of the trans* 
ttction upon which the religion rested, and 
were received as such by Christians, at or 
near the age of the apostles, by those whom 
iJie apostles had taught, and by societies 
which the apostles had founded ; this fact, 
I say, connected with the consideration, 
^at they are corroborative of each other's 
testimony^ and that they are farther corro- 
borated by another contemporary history, 
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taking up the story where they had left it, 
and, in a narrative built upon that story, 
accounting for the rise and production of 
changes in the world, the effects of which 
subsist at this day : connected, moreover, 
with the confirmation which they yeceive, 
from letters written by the apostles ^en^-* 
selves, which both assume the same general 
story, and, as often as occasions lead th^fn 
to do so, allude to particular parts of it; 
and connected also with the reflection, that 
if the apostles dehvered any different, story, 
it is lost (the present apd np other b^ing 
referred to by a series of Christian writers, 
down from their age to our own; being 
likewise recognised in a variety of institu* 
tions, which prevailed early and universally, 
amongst the disciples of the reUgion) ; and 
that so great a change, as the oblivion of 
one story and the substitution of another, 
under such circumstances, could not have 
taken place : this evidence would be deemed, 
I apprehend, sufficient to prove concern- 
ing these books, that, whoever were the au- 
thors of them, they exhibit the story which 
the apostles told, and for which, conse- 
quently, they acted, and they suffered. 
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If it be so, the religion must be true. 
These men could not be deceivers. By 
only not bearing testimony, they might 
have avoided all their sufferings, and have 
lived quietly. Would men in such circum-s 
stances pretend to have seen what they 
never saw ; assert facts which they had no 
knowledge of i go about lying, to teach 
virtue ; and, though not only convinced of 
Christ's being an impostor, but having seen 
the success of his imposture in his cruci- 
fixion, yet persist in carrying it on; and 
so persist, as to bring upon themselves, 
for nothing, and with a full knowledge of 
the consequence, enmity and hatred, dan- 
ger and death? 
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OF THE 



DIRECT HISTORIC J L EVIDENCE 



OF 



CHRISTIANITY. 



PROPOSITION II. 



CHAPTER I. 

Our first proposition was, ^* That there is 
satisfactory evidence that many^ pretending 
to, he original tmtnesses of the Christian 
miracleSj passed their lives in labours^ 
dangers^ and sufferings^ voluntarily under- 
taken and undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered^ and solely 
in consequence of their belief of the truth 
of those accounts ; and that they also mb- 
mittedjfrom' the same motives, to new rules 
of conduct/* 
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Our second proposition, and which now 
remains to be treated of, is, " That there 
is NOT satisfactorjf evidence^ that persons 
pretending to be original zdtnesses of any 
other similar miracles^ have acted in the 
same manner^ in attestation of the accotmts 
which they delivered^ and solely in consC'^ 
quence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts. 

I ENTER upon this part of my argument, 
by declaring how far my beUef in miracu* 
lous accounts goes. If the reformers in the 
time of Wickliffe, or of Li]^her ; or those of 
England, in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
or of Queen Mary ; oar thp founders of our 
religious sects since, such as were Mr Whit-, 
field ind Mr Wesley in our own times; 
had undergone the life of toil and exertion, 
of danger and sufferings, which we Ivuow 
that many of tb^m did UQdei?gOy for a 
nuraculous story ; that is tq s^y, if ijbey 
had founded thi^ir public ministry upon 
the alleg^ttiQu oi mirac1ie& wr<)ught within 
their own knowledge and upoiji njEuratives 
which could not be resolved fix^p delusion 
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or mistake ; and if it had appeared, that 
their conduct really had its origin in these 
accounts, I should have believed them. Gr, 
to borrow ah instance which will be fami- 
liar to every one of my readers, if the late 
Mr Howard had undertaken his labours 
axui journeys in attestation, and in conse- 
qtience of a clear and sensible miracle, 
I should have believed him also. Or, to 
represent the same thing under a ihird sup- 
position ; if Socrates had professed to per- 
iiorm public miracles at Athens ; if the 
friends of Socrates, Phaedo,, Cebes, Crito, 
and Simmias, together with Plato, and 
many of his followers, relying upon the 
attestations which these miracles afforded 
to his prietenSiious, had, at the hazard of 
their lives, and the certain expense, of their 
ease and tranquiUity, gone about Greece, 
after his death, to publish and propagate 
his doctrines. ; and if these thipgs hsul come 
to our knowledge, in the same way as thdt 
in which the life of Socrates is now trans- 
mitted to us, through the hands of his com- 
panions and disciples, that is, by writings 
recdved without doubt as theirs, from the 
age in which they were published to tiie 
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present, I should have believed this like*- 
wise. And my belief would, in each case, 
be much strengthened, if the subject of 
the mission were of importance to the con- 
duct and happiness of human life; if it 
testified any thing which it behoved man- 
kind to know from such authority ; if the 
nature of what it delivered, required the 
sort of proof which it alleged ; if the 
occasion was adequate to the interposition, 
the end worthy of the means. In the last 
case, my faith would be much confirmed, 
if the effects of the transaction remained; 
more especially, if a change had been 
wrought, at the time, in the opinion, and 
conduct of such numbers, as to lay the 
foundation of an institution, and of a 
system of doctrines, which had since over- 
spread the greatest part of the civilized 
world. I should have believed, I say, the 
testimony^ iti these cases ; yet none of them 
do more than come up to the apostolic 
history. 

If any one choose to call assent to this 
evidence credulity, it is at least incumbent 
upon him to produce examples in which 
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the same -evidence hath tarned out to be 
fallacious. And this contains the precise 
question which we are now to agitate. 

In stating the comparison between our 
evidence, and what our adverearies may 
bring into competition with ours, we will 
divide the distinctions^ which we wish to 
propose into two kinds, — those ^hich relate 
to the proof, and those which elate to ihe 
miracles. Under the former head we may 
lay out of the case, 

I. Such accounts of supernatural events 
as are found only in histories by some ages 
posterior to the transaction, and of which 
it is evident that the historian could know 
little more than his reader. Ours is con- 
temporary history. This difference alone 
removes out of our way, the miraculous 
history of Pythagoras, who lived five hun- 
dred years before the Christian aera, writ- 
ten by Porphyry and J amblicus, who lived 
three ^ hundred years after that aera; the 
prodigies of Livy's history ; the fables of 
the heroic ages; the whole of the Greek 
and RoRian, as well as of the Gothic my- 
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thology.; a great part of the legendary his^ 
tory of Popish saints, the very best attestlid. 
of which is extracted from the certificates 
that are exhibited during the process of 
their canonisation, a ceremony which sel- 
dom takes place till a century after their 
deaths. , It applies also with considerable 
force to the miracles of ApoUonius Tya- 
neus» which are contained in a solitary bis^ 
tojy of his life, published by Philostratus, 
above a hundred years after his death i 
and in which, whether Fhilostratus had any 
prior account to guide him^ depends upon 
his single unsupported assertion. Also to 
some of the miracles of the third century, 
especially to one extraordinary instance, the 
account of Gregory, Bishop of Neoces^area, 
called Thaumaturgus, delivered in the writ- 
ings of Gregory of Nyssen, who lived one 
hundred and thirty years after the subject 
of his panegyric. 

The value of this circumstance i$ showi) 
to have berai accurately exemplified in t^e 
history of Ignatius Loyola, the fouiidi^r pf 
the order of Jesuits *. His life, wxitt&n by 

* Douglas's Criterion of MiracleB, p» 74^ 

10 
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a companion of his, and by dne of the 
order, was pubUshed about fifteen years 
after his death. In which life, the author, 
so far from ascribing any ttiiracles to Igna- 
tius, industriously states the lieason^ why he 
was not invested with any such power. The 
life was republished fifteen years after- 
wards, with the addition of many circum- 
Mances, which were the firuit, the kuthor 
says, of further inquiry, and of diligent 
examination ; but still with a total silence 
about miracles. When Ignatius had been 
dead nearly sixty years, the Jesuits, con- 
ceiving a wish to have the founder of their 
order placed in the Roman kalendar, be- 
gan, as it should seem, for the first time, 
to attribute to him a catalogue of miracles, 
#hidi could not then be distinctly dis- 
proved ; and which there was, in those who 
governed the church, a strong disposition 
to admit upon the slenderest proofs. 

XL We may lay out of the case, ac- 
counts published in one country, of what 
passed in a distant country, without any 
proof that such accounts were known or 
received at home. In the case of Chris- 
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tianity, Judea, which was the scene of the 
transaction, was the centre of the mission. 
The story was published in the place in 
which it was acted. The church of Christ 
was first planted at Jerusal^n itself. With 
that church, others corresponded- From 
thence the primitive teachers of the insti- 
tution went forth ; thither they assembled. 
The church of Jerusalem, and the several 
churches of Judea, subsisted from the be- 
ginning, and for many ages * ; received also 
the same books, and the same accounts^ as 
other churches did. 

This distinction disposes, amongst others^ 
of the above-mentioned miracles, of Apolr 
lonius Tyaneus, most of which are related 
to have been performed in India, no evi- 
dence remaining that either the miracles 
ascribed to him, or the history of those 
miracles, were ever heard of in India. 
Those of Francis Xavier, the Indian mis- 
sionary, with many others of the Romish 

* The succession of many eminent bishops of Jerusalem, 
in the first three centuries, is distinctly preserved, as Alex, 
ander^ A. D. 21 2, ^vho succeeded Narcissus, then 11^ years 
old. 
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breviary, are liable to the same objection, . 
tdz. that the accounts of them were pub- 
lished at a vast distance from the supposed 
scene of the wonders *. 

• 

III. We lay out of the case tramient 
rumours. Upon the first publication of 
an extraordinary account, or even of an 
article of ordinary intelligence, no one, 
who is not personally acquainted with the 
transaction, can know whether it be true 
or fake, because any man may publish 
any story. It is in the future confirmation, 
or contradiction, of the account; in its 
permanency, or its disappearance ; its 
dying away into silpnce, or its increasing in 
notoriety ; its being followed up by subse^ 
quent accounts, and being repeated in dit^ 
lerent and independent accounts, that solid 
truth IS distinguished from fugitive lies. 
This distinction is altogether 6a the side 
of Christianity. The story did not drop. 
On the contrary, it was succeeded by a 
train of action and events dependent upon 
it> The accounts, which we have in our 
hands, were composed after the first re- 

♦ Douglas's Grit. p. 84. / 
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ports must have subsided. They were fol- 
loafed by a train of T^itings upon the isiib- 
ject. The historical testimcmies of the 
transaction were many and yarious^ and 
connected with letters, discourses, contro- 
vereies, apologies, successively pfoduoed 
by the same transaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the cas^ what I 
call naked history. It has been said, that 
if the prodigies of the Jewish history had 
been found only in fragments of Man^ho, 
or Berosus, we should have paid no r^soil 
to them : and I am willing to admit this. 
If we knew nothing of the fact, but from 
the fra^ent ; if we possessed no proof 
that these accounts had been credited and 
acted upcm, from times, probably, as an- 
dent as the accounts themsdves ; if we bad 
no visible effects connected witli the his- 
tory, no subsequent; or collateral testimony 
to confirm it; under these circumstances, 
I think that it would be undeserving of 
credit. But this certainly is not our case. 
In appreciating the evidence of Chris- 
tianity, the books are to be combined with 
the institution ; with the pre valency of the 
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religion at this day; with the time and 
place of its origin, which are acknowledged 
points; with the circnmstances of its rise 
and progress, as collected from external 
history ; with the fact of our present books^ 
being received by the votaries of the insti-t 
tiition from the beginning; with that of 
other books coming after these, filled with 
accounts of effects and consequences re- 
sulting from the transaction, or referring to 
the transaction, or built upon it; lastly, 
with the consideration of the number 'and 
variety of the books themselves, thedilSerent 
writCTS from which they proceed, the. dif- 
ferent views with which they were written, 
so disagreeing as to repel the suspicion of 
confederacy, so agreeing as to show that 
they were founded in a common original, 
f. c. in a story substantially the same. Whei^ 
ther this proof be satisfactory or not, it is 
property a cumulation of evidence, by no 
means a naked or solitary record. 

Y. A mark of historical truth, aldioiigh 
only a certain way, and to a certain de- 
gree, is particularity y in names, dates, places, 
circumstances, and in the order of events 

VOL. I. X . 
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preceding or following the transaction : of 
which kind, for instance, is the particularity 
in the description of Saint Paul's voyage and 
shipwreck, in the 27th chapter of the Acts, 
which no man 1 think, can read without 
being convinced that the writer was there ; 
and also in the account of the cure and exa^ 
mination of the blind man, in the ninth 
chapter of Saint John's Gospel, which bears 
every mark of personal knowledge on the 
part of the historian *• I do ijot deny that 
fiction has often the particularity of truth ; 
but then it is of studied and elaborate fic« 
tion, or of a formal attempt to decdve, that 
we observe this. Since, however, experience 
proves that particularity i* not copfinpd to 
truth, I have stated that it is a proof of truth 
only to a certain extent, L e. it reduces the 
question to this, whether we can depend 
or not upon the probity of the relater ? which 
is a considerable advance in oiir present 
argument; for an express attempt to de- 
ceive, in which case alone particularity can 
appear without truth, is charged upon the 



* Both these chapters ought to be read for the sake of this 
Tcrjr obserratioQ. 
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evangelists by few. If the historian ac- 
knowledge himself to have received his in- 
telUgence from others, the particularity 
of the narrative shows, primA facie^ the 
accuracy of his inquiries, and the fulness 
of his information. This remark belongs 
to Saint Luke's history. Of the particu- 
larity which we allege, many examples 
may be found in all the Gospels. And it 
is very difficult to conceive, that such nu- 
merous particularities, as are almost every- 
where to be met with in the Scriptures, 
should be raised out of nothing, or be spun 
out of the imagination without any fact to 
go upon *. 

J t is to be remarked, however, that this 
particularity is only to be looked for in di- 



* ^' There is always some truth where there are consi- 
jderable particularities related ; and they always seem to l^car 
some proportion to one another. Thus there is a great want 
of the particulars, of time, place, and persons^ in Manetho^s 
account of the Egyptian Dynasties, £tesias*s of the Assyrian 
kings, and those which the technical chronologers ha?e given 
of the ancient kingdoms of Greece ; and, agreeably thereto, 
these accounts ha?e much fiction and falsehood, with some 
truth : whereas Thucydides's History of the Peloponnesian 
War, and Caesar's of the War in Gaul, in both which th^ par.. 
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rect history. It is not natural in refefettce* 
or allusions^ which yet, in other respects, 
often afford, ^s far as they go, the most 
tinsuspiciouB evidence. 

VI. We lay out of the case such stories 
of supernatural events, as require, on the 
part of the hearer, nothing more than an 
otiose assent; stories upon which nothing 
depends, in which no interest is involved, 
nothing is to be done or changed in conse- 
quence of believing them. Such stories are 
credited, if the careless assent that is given 
to them deserve that name, more by the 
indolence of the hearer, than by his judg-^ 
ment: or, though not much credited, are 
passed from one to another without inquiry 
or resistance. To this case, and to this case 
alone, belongs what is called the love of the 
marvellous. I have never known it carry 
men further. Men do not suffer persecution 
from the love of the marvellous. Of the 
indifferent nature we are speaking of, are 



ticniars of time, plaee, and persond are mentioired, aire Qniyer. 
sallj esteemed true to a great degr^ of exactBoss." Hbrtley^ 
toL iji. p. 109. 
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most vulgar errors and popular supersti- 
tions : most, for instance, of the current 
reports of apparitions. Nothing depends 
upto their being true or false. But not, 
surd J, of this kind w^e the alleged mi- 
racles of Christ and his apostles. They 
decided, if true, the most important question 
upon irhich the humaa mind can fix its 
anxiety. They claimed to^ regulate the 
opinions of mankind, upon subjects in 
which they are not only deeply concerned, 
but usually refractc^'y and obstinate. Men 
could not be utterly careless in such a case 
as this. If a Jew took up the story, he 
fonnd his darhng partiality to his own 
nation and law wounded ; if a G^itile, he 
found his idc^try and polytheism repro*^ 
bated and condemned. Whoever enter*- 
tained the account, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, ' could not avoid the following reflec- 
tion :r— " If these things be trae, I must 
give up the opinions and principles in 
which I have been brought up, the religion 
ifL which my fathers lived and died.'' It 
is not ccmceivable that a man should do 
this upon any idle report or frivolous ac- 
coimt, or, indeed, without being fully sa- 
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tisfied and convinced of the truth and 
credibility of the narrative to which he 
trusted. Bui it did not stop at opinions^ 
They who beUeved Christianity, acted 
upon it. Many made it the express busi^ 
ness of their Uves to publish the inlelU- 
gence. It was required of those who ad- 
nutted that intelligence, to change forth- 
with their conduct and their principles, 
to take up a different course of life, to part 
with their habits and gratifications,' and 
begin a new set of rules and system of be- 
haviour. The apostles, at least, were in- 
terested not to sacrifice their ease, their 
fortunes, and their lives for an idle tale ; 
multitudes beside them were induced, by 
the same tale, to encounter opposition, 
danger, and sufferings. 

If it be said, that the mere promise *of a 
future state would do all this; I answer, 
that the mere promise of a fiiture state^ 
without any evidence to give credit or as- 
surance to it, would do nothing. A few 
wandering fishermen talking of a resurrect 
tion of the dead, could produce no effect. 
If.it be further said, that men easily believe 



what they anxiously desire^ I again answer 
thati in my opinion, the very contrary of 
this is nearer to the truth. Anxiety of 
desire, earnestness of expectation, the vast-*- 
ness of an event, rather causes men to dis- 
believe, to ddubti to dread a fallacy, to 
distrust, and to examine. When our 
Lord^s resurrection was first reported to 
the apostles, they did not believe, we are 
told, for joy. This was natural, and is 
agreeable to experience. 

VII. We have laid out of th6 case those 
accounts which require no more than a 
simple assent ; and we now also lay out of 
the case those which come merely in affirm'^ 
ance of opinions already formed. This last 
circumstance is of the utmost importance 
to notice well. It has long been observed, 
that Popish miracles happen in Popish 
countries ; that they make no converts : 
which prbves that stories are accepted, 
when they fall in with principles already 
fixed, with the public sentiments, or with 
the sentiments of a party already engaged 
on the side the miracle supports, which 
would not be attempted to be produced 
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in the f^ice of eneoiies^ in opposition to 
reigning tenets or fevourite prejudices, or 
wheD^ if they be believed, the belief must 
draw men away from their preconceived 
and habitual opinions, from their modes of 
life and rules of action. In the former 
case, men may not only receive a mira* 
culous account, but may both act and 
suffer on the side, and in the cause, which 
the miracle supports, yet not act or suffer 
for the miracle, but in pursuance of a prior 
persuasion. The miracle, like any other 
argument whidi only confirms what was 
before beheved, is admitted with little 
examination. In the moral, as in the na^ 
tural word, it is change which requires a 
cause. Men are easily fortified in their 
old opinions, driven from them with great 
difficulty. Now how dc^s this apply to 
the Christian history ? The miracles, there 
recorded, were wrought in the midst of 
demies, under a government, a priesthood^ 
and a ma^tracy, decidedly and vehement- 
ly adverse to them, and to the pretensions 
which they supported- They were Pro- 
testant miracles in a Popish country ; they 
were Popish miracles in the midst of Pro- 
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plants. They produced a change: they 
established a society upon the spot, ad- 
hering to the belief of them; they made 
converts; and those who were converted, 
gave up to the testimony their most fixed 
opinions and most favourite prejudices. 
They who acted and suffered in the cause, 
acted and suffered for the miracles ; for 
there was no anterior p^^uasion to induce 
them, no prior reverence, prejudice, or 
partiality, to take hold of. Jesus had not 
one follower when he set up his claim. 
His miracles gave birth to his sect. No 
part of this description belongs to the or^ 
dinary evidence of Heathen or Popish mi- 
racles. Even most of the miracles alleged 
to have been performed by Christians, in 
the second and third centurj^ of its a&ra, 
want this confirmation. It constitutes 
indeed a line of partition between the 
frigin and the progress of Christianity, 
Frauds and fallaci^ might mix themselves 
with the progress, which could not possibly 
take place in the commencement of the 
religion ; at least, according to any laws of 
huiuan conduct that we are acquainted 
with. What should suggest to the first 
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propagators of Christianity, especially to 
fishermen, tax-gatherers, and husband- 
men, such a thought as that of changing 
the religion of the world i what could bear 
them through the difficulties in which the 
attempt engaged them; what could pro- 
cure any degree of success to the attempt ? 
are questions which apply, with great force, 
to the setting out of the institution, with less, 
to every future stage of it- 

To hear some men talk, one would 
suppose the setting up of a religion by 
miracles to be a thing of every day's expe- 
rience : whereas the whole current of his- 
tory is against it. Hath any founder of a 
new sect amongst Christians pretended to 
miraculous powers, and succeeded by his 
pretensions ? " Were these powers claim- 
ed or exercised by the founders of the sects 
of the Waldenses and Albigenses? Did 
Wickliffe in England pretend to it ? Did 
Huss or Jerome in Bohemia ? Did Luther 
in Germany, Zuinglius in Switzerland, 
Calvin in France, or any of the reformers 
advance this plea*?*' The French pro- 

* Campbell on Miracles, p. 120j^ ed. 1706. 
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phets, in the beginning of the present 
century*, ventured to allege miraculous 
evidence, and immediately ruined their 
cause by their temerity. " Concerning the 
religion of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of 
Siam, of China, a single miracle cannot be 
named, that was ever offered as a test of 
any of those religions before their establish^ 
ment -f-. 

We may add to what has been observed, 
of the distinction which we are consider- 
ing, that, where miracles are alleged mere- 
ly in affirmance of a prior opinion^ they 
who believe the doctrine may sometimes 
propagate a belief of the miracles which 
they do not themselves entertain. This 
is the case of what are called pious frauds ; 
but it is a case, I apprehend, which takes 
place solely in support of a persuasion 
already established. At least it does not 
hold of the apostolical history. If the 
apostles did not believe the miracles, they 
did not believe the religion ; and, without 
this belief, where was the pieti/^ what place 

* The eigfateepth. 

t Adams on Mir. p., 75, ' 
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Y{S» th?^ fcf my tfaiqg which could bear 
the nam^/Qr colour of piety, m publishing 
and atteftting miracles in its behalf? If it 
be said that inany. pr<H00te the belief of 
rfBvdaJtioD, and of any a<M3ounts wUich fa^ 
vour that belief, because they think thatn, 
whether well or ill founded, of public and 
political utility, I answer, that if a cha-* 
racter exist, which can with less justice 
than another be ascribed to the founders 
of the Christian religion, it is that of po- 
liticians, or of men capable of entertain* 
ing political views. The truth is, that 
there is no assignable character which will 
account for the conduct of the apostles, 
supposing their story to be false. If bad 
men, what could have induced tl^em to 
take such pains to promote virtue? If 
good men, they would not have gone about 
the country with a string of lies in dieir 
mouths. 

In affeeciating the credit of any 
imraculous story, liiese are distinctions 
which relat^ to the evidence. Them are 
other distinctions, of great moment in the 
question, which relate to the miracles 



themselves. Of which latter kind the fol* 
lowing ought carefully to be retained. 

I. It is not necessary to admit as a tniracfe, 
what can be resolved into ^ false perceptioru 
Of this nature was the demon of Socrates j 
the visions of Saint Anthony, and of many 
others ; the vision which Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury describes himself to have seen ; 
Colonel Gardiner's vision, as related in his 
life, written by Dr Doddridge. All these 
may be accounted for by a momentary in- 
sanity ; for, the characteristic symptom of 
human madness is the rising up in the mind 
of images not ciistinguishable by the patient 
from impressions upon the senses*. The 
cases, however, in which the possibility of 
this delusion exists, are divided from the cases 
in which it does not exist, by many, and 
those ilot obscure marks. They are, for the 
most part, cases of visions or voices. Hie 
object is hardly ever touched. The vision 
submits not to be handled. One sense does 
not confirm another. They are likewise 
almost always cases of a solitary witness. It 

* Bflttjty opi Lunacy. 
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is in the highest degree improbable, and I 
know not, indeed, whether it hath ever 
been the fact, that the same derangement 
of the mental organs should seize different 
persons at the same time ; a derangement, I 
meg^n, so much the same, as to represent to 
their invagination the same objects. Lastly, 
these are always cases of momenton/^ miracles ; 
by which term I mean to denote miracles, 
of which th^ whole existence is of short 
di^ration, in contradistinction to miracles 
which are attended with permanent effects. 
The appearance of a spectre, the hearing of 
a supernatural sound, is a momentary mi^ 
racje. The sensible proof is gone, when the 
apparition or sound is over. But if a person 
born blind be restored to ^ight, a notorious 
cripplp to the use of his limbs, or a dpfid 
man to life, here is a permanent effept^ prp^ 
duced by supernatural means. The change 
indeed wag instantaneous, but the proof cour 
tinues. The subject of the miracle remains, 
The man cured or restored is there: hjs 
former condition was known, and his pre- 
sent condition may be examined. This can 
by no possibility be resolved into false per- 
ception : and of this kind are by far th^ 
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greater part of the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, When Lazarus was raised 
from the dead, he did not merely move, 
and speak, and die again ; or come out of 
the grave, and vianish away. He returned 
to his home and his family, and there con- 
tinued ; for we find him, some time after- 
wards in the same town, sitting at table with 
Jesus and his sisters ; visited by great mul- 
titudes of the Jews, as a subject of curio- 
sity ; giving by his presence, so much unea- 
siness to the Jewish rulers as to begdt in 
them a design of destroying him *. No delu- 
sion can account for this. The French pro- 
phets in England, some time since, gave out 
that one of their teachers would come to life 
a^ain ; but their enthusiasm never made them 
believe that they actually saw him alive. 
The blind man, whose restoration to sight at 
Jerusalem is recorded in the ninth chapter 
of Saint John's Gospel, did not quit the 
place, or conceal himself from inquiry. 
On the contrary, he was fortlieoming, to 
answer the call, to satisfy the scrutiny, 
find to sustain the brow-beating of Christ's 

* John^ xit. 1| 3, 9, 10. 
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ingry and powerful enemies. When the 
cripple at. the gate of the temple was sud- 
denly cured by Peter *, he did not imme- 
diately relapse into his former lameness, 
or disappear out of the city ; but boldly 
and honestly produced himself along with 
the apostles, when they were brought 
the next day before the Jewish council -f-. 
Here, though the miracle was sudden, the 
proof was pemianent. The lameness had 
been notorious^ the cure continued. This, 
therefore, could not be . the effect of any 
momentary dehrium, either in the sul^ct 
or in the witnesses of the transaction. 
It is the same with the greatest munber 
of the Scripture miracles. There are 
other cases of a mia^ed nature, in which, al- 
though the principal miracle be momentary, 
some circumstance combined with it is per- 
manent. Of this kind is, the history of 
Saint Paul's con version :[:. The sudden Ught 
and sound, the vision and the voice, upom 
the road to Damascus, were momentary : 
but PauFs blindness for three days in con*- 
Sequence of what had happened ; the com^ 

* Acts, iii. S* f Acts, ir* 14^ j; lb. ix. . 

1© 
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intttiication made to Ananiai^ in another 
place, and by a vision . indeperidelit of the 
former J Ananias finding out Paul in con- 
seqti^ioe of intdligence so received, and. 
findi:ng him in the coiidition described, 
lind'PaupB Recovery of his sight upon Ana- 
nifcs^ laying his bands upon him; are cir- 
tiufaistances^ which take the transaction, 
aftd the principal miracle as included in 
it^'-eiitirely out of the case of momentary 
mnracles, or of such as may be accounted 
ibr by false perceptions. Exactly the same 
thing may be observed of Peter's visioti 
preparatory to the call 6f ComeHus, and of 
its connexion with what w«is imparted in a 
distant place tx> Cornelius himself, and With 
the message dispatched by Cornelius to Pe- 
ter. The vision might be a dream ; the 
miessage could not. Either communication, 
taken separal:dy, might be a delusion; the 
concurrence of the two was impossible to 
happen without a supernatural cause. 

Beside the risk of delusion which attaches 
upofi momentary miracles, there is also 
much move room for impair e. The ac- 
cmitit ^ewmot be eii:am]ned at the moment; 

vol,. I. Y 
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and^ when that is also a moment o^ hurry 
and confusion, it may not be difficult for 
men of inflUfence to gain credit to any story 
which they may wish to have beUeved. 
This is precisely the case of one of the best 
attested of the miracles of Old Rome, the 
appearance of Castor and Pollux in the 
battle fought by Posthumius with the La- 
tins at the lake Regillus. There is no 
doubt but that Posthumius, after the battle, 
spread the report of such an appearance. 
No person could deny it, whilst it was said 
to last. No person, perhaps, had any inqli^ 
' nation to dispute it after wardis ; or, if they 
had, could say with positiveness, what was 
or what was not seen, by some or other of 
the army, in the dismay and amidst the 
tumult of a battle. 

In assigning false percepticms as the ori- 
gin to which some miraculous accounts 
may be referred, I have not mentioned 
claims to inspiration, illuminations, secret 
notices or directions, internal sensations^ or 
consciousnesses of being ^cted upon by 
spiritual influences, good or bad ; because 
these, appealing to no external proof, how- 
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ever convincing they may be to the per- 
sons themselves, fomi no part of what 
can bte accounted miraculous evidence^ 
Their own credibility stands upon their 
alliance with other miracles. The discus*^ 
si<Hi) therefore, of all such pretensions may 
be omitted; 

II. It is not necessary ttr bring into the 
comparison what may be called tentative 
miracles : that is, where,- out of a great 
number of trials, some succeed ; and in the 
accounts of idiich, although the narrative 
of the successful cases be alone preserved, 
and that of the unsuccessful cases sunk, 
yet enough is stated to show that the cases 
produced are only a few out of many in 
which the same means have been em« 
ployed^ Tins' observation bears, with con- 
sidemble force, upon the ancient oracles 
and auguries, in which a single coincidence 
of the ev^fit with the prediction is talked 
6f and magnified, whilst failures are for- 
gotten, or suppressed, or accounted for. 
It is also applicable to the cures wrought 
by relics, and at the tombs of saints. The 
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boasted efficacy of the king^s touch, upon 
which Mr Hume lays some stress, falls 
under the same description. Nothing is 
alleged concerning it, which is not alleged 
of various nostrums, namely^, out of many 
thousands who have used them, cettified 
proofs of a few who have recovered after 
them. No solution of this sort is appli- 
cable to the miracles of the Gospel. There 
is nothing in the narrative, which can in- 
duce, or even allow, us to believe, thai 
Christ attempted cures in many instances^ 
and succeeded in a few; or that he ever 
made the attempt in vain. He did not 
profess to heal everywhere , all that were 
sick; on the contrary, he told, the J«wSy 
evidently meaning to represent his own 
case, that, " although many t widows were 
in Israel in the days of Edias^iwh^R tibe 
heaven was shut up three yeaiis and Six 
months^ when great famine .was through- 
out all the land^ yetuntd aoiie^ ^of them 
was Ellas stents save unto Sfffepta,^a^€ily pf 
• Sidon, unto a woman that ,wa» a widow ;T 
and that " many lepers were* in . Israel in 
the time of Eliseus: the prophet,; ^xkA Qone 
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of them was cleansed saving Ns^aman the 
Syrian*/^ By which examples^ he gave 
them to understand, that it was not the 
nature of. a divine interposition, cff neces- 
sary to its. purpose, to be general ; stiU less 
to answer every challenge that might be 
made, which would teach. men to. put their 
faith upon these experiments. Christ never 
pronounced the word, but the effect .fol* 
lowed -f: It was not a thousand . sick Jhai 
received his benediction, and a few: f hat 
were benefited ; a single paralytic is . let 
down in his bed at Jesus^s feet, in the midgt 
of a surrounding multitude ; Jesus bid him 
walk, and he did so J. A man with a 
withered band is in the synagogue ; Je$us 

♦ Luke, iv. 25. 

f One^ and only one, instance may be produced In which 
the disciples of Christ do seem to hare attempted a pure, and 
not to hare been able to perform it. The story is Tery in^i 
g^uonsly related by three of the cTangelists §• The patient 
was afterwards hjBaled by Christ himself; and the whole trans- 
action seems to haye been intended, as it was well suited, to 
display the superiority of Christ aboTe all who performed 
miracles in his name ; a distinction which, during his presence 
in the world, it might be necessary to inculcate by some such 
proof as this« 

1 Mark, li. 3. 

~ .... ...» - ^ 

4 Matt. xvii. 14. Mark, ix. 14. Luke, ix. 38. 
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bid faim stretch forth his hand^ in the pre^ 
sence of the assembly, and it was ^V restored 
iWhole like the other*/' There was nothing 
tentative in these cures; nothing that can 
be explained by the power of accident. 

We ipay observe also, that many of the 
cures which Christ wrought, such as that 
of a person blind from his birth, also many 
miracles beside cures, as raising th^ dead, 
walking upon the sea, feeding a great mul- 
titude with a few loaves and fishes, are of a 
nature which does not in anywise admit of 
the supposition of a fortunate experiment 

III. We may dismiss from the question 
all accounts in which, allowing the pheno- 
nienon to be real, the fact to be true, it 
still remains, doubtful whether a miracle 
were wrought. This is the case with the 
ancient history of what is called the thun-. 
deling legion, of the extraordinary circum- 
stances which obstructed the rebuildipg qf 
the temple at Jerusalem by Julian, the 
circling of the flames and fragrant smell at 
the martyrdom of Poly carp, the suddett 

* Matt xii. 10^ 
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shower that extinguished the fire into which 
the Scriptures were thrown in the Biocter* 
tian persecution ; Constantine's dream, hi^ 
inscribing in consequence of it. the cross 
upon his standard and the shields of his 
soldiers ; his victory, and the escape of the 
standard-bearer; perhaps also the imagined 
appearance of the cross in the lieavaas, 
though this last circumstance is very de- 
ficient in historical evidence. It i&:also. 
the case with the modern annual exhibition 
of the liquefection of the blood of Saint Ja- 
nuarius at Naples. It is a doubt likewise^, 
which might to be excluded by very special* 
circumstances, from these narratives which 
relate to the supernatural cure of hypo- 
chondriacal and nervous complaints, and 
of all diseases which are much* affected by. 
the imagination. The miracles of the se-. 
cond and third century are, usually, heal* 
ing the sick, and casting out evil spirits; 
miracles iii which there is room for ijome 
error and deception. We hear nothing of 
(pausing the blind to see, the lame to walk, 
the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansjed*: 
There are also instances in Christian writers, 

* Jortin*« Remarks^ rof. ii. p. 51. 
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6f reputed immde^.: whick wjerenatuna 
operajdona, though bcxE known to be 9udi at 
the time, iSus that of articulate speech after 
the loss of a great part.of the/ tongue. 

• • • > * ' I 

IV, To the same hei^d of; otjection 
nearly^ may also be referred accoimts^ in 
vhieh the variation of aamall circumstances 
may have transformed some extraordinary 
appearance, or some^ critical coincidence of 
aventS) into a miracle; stories, in a word, 
which may.be resolved into exaggeration, 
^rhe miracles of the Gospel can by no pofr? 
sibility be explained away in . this manner. 
Total fiction will account fw any thing ; 
but XiO stretch of exaggeration that has any 
jiamllel in other histories, no force of fsmcy 
iipoQ real ciccumstances could produce the 
narratives which we now have. The feed, 
ii^ of the five thousand witJi a few loaves 
fund fishte^ 'Surpasses all bouxids of exaggera^ 
tJEom The raising of Lazarus, of the widow's 
son at Nain, as well as many of the cures 
which Christ wrought,; come not within the 
compass of misrepresentation^ I mean,, 
that it is impossible to assign any position 
of circumstances however peculiar, any ac^ 
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cidental efliscts faowev^ extraordinary, any* 
natural aingularityv which could suppliy an 
origin or foundation, to these acoounte. 

Ha^g thus anumerated sevaul excep* 
tions^ which may justly be tak^i tp rdar 
tions of mimcles, it is necessary when we 
read the Scriptures, to bear in our minds 
this general remark, that, although tbore he 
mirades .recorded in the New Testament, 
which fall within so^2e or other of the ex*' 
ceptioQs here assigned, yet that they are 
unked with others^, to which none of the 
same exceptions extend,. and that theii'.cre^ 
dibiUty stands upom this union. Thus the 
visiipns and revelations, which Saint Paul 
assed;s to have been imparted to him, may 
not in . their separate evidence, be distin- 
guish^'ble from the visions and revelations 
which > many others have alleged , But here 
is .the diflference. Saint Paul's pretensions 
w&e attested by external miracles wrought 
by himself, and by miracles wrought in tlie 
cause to which these visions relate ; or, to 
speak more properly, the same liis^orical 
authority, which informs us of one, informs 
us of the other. This is not ordinarily 



true of the visions of enthtisia^ or etcit 
of the accounts in which they are con* 
tained. Again, some of Christ's own mira^ 
cles were momentary ; as the transfiguration, 
the appearance arid voice from Heaven at 
his baptism, a voice from the clouds on 
one occasion aft^wards (John, xii. 28.X 
^d some others. It is not doiied, that the 
distinction which we have proposed con- 
cerning miracles of this species, applies 
in dimtnution of the force of the evidence, 
as '- much to these instances as to others. 
But this is the case, not with all the mi^ 
racles ascribed to Christ, nor vrith the 
greatest part, nor with many. Whatever 
force therefore there may be in the objec* 
tion, We have numerous miracles which are 
free iix)to it ; and even these to which it is 
applicable, are little affected by it in their 
criedit, because there are few, who, admit- 
ting the rest, will reject tlietn. If there be 
miracles of the new Testament, which 
come within any of the other heads into 
which we have distributed the objections, 
the same remark must be repeated. And 
this is one way, in which the unexampled 
number and variety of the miraclra ascribed 
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to Ghmt, ^strengthens the cEcdibility of 
Chnstianity* For At precludes any soIih 
tion^ or coi^ecture about a solution^ ivjbicb 
imagination, or even which experience might 
suggest concerning some particular mirades, 
if considered independently of others. The 
miracles of Christ were of various kinds*, 
and performed in great varieties of situation, 
form, and manner ; at Jerusalem, the me- 
tropolis of the Jewisli nation and religion; 
in diifecent parts of Judea and GaUIee ; in 
cities and villages ; in synagogues, in pri. 
vale houses; in the street, in highways; 
with preparation, as in the case of Lazaras; 
by accident, as in the case of the widow's 
«oa of Nain ; when attended by multitudes, 
and when alone with the patient ; in the 
midst of his disciples, and in the presence 

. * Not only healing eTory species of disease, but tiiroing 
water into wine (John, ii.) ; feeding multitudes with a few 
loaves and fishes (Matt. xiy. 15.; Mark, Ti. 35. ; Luke, ix. 
1% I ■ John, Ti.^ 5.) ; walking on the sea (Matt. xiv. 25») ; 
calmixig a storm (Matt viii. 26. ; Luke» y'ln* 24.) ; a celes- 
tial voice at his baptism 9 and miraculous appearance (Matt* 
iii. 16. ; afterwards John, xii. 28.) ^^ his transfiguration 
(Matt, xy)i. 1—8. ; Mark, ix. 2. ; Luke, ix. 28. ; 2 Peter, 
i. l6, 17.) ;. raising the dead in three distict instances (Matt* 
ix. 18.; Mark, v. 22.; Luke, viii* 41*; Luke, vii. 14.; 
John, xi.). 
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pf his eneoiies; with the eommcm people 
around him, and before Scribes and Phari* 
sees, and rulers of the syna^gues^ 

. I apprehend that, when we remove from 
the companson, 1^ eases which are fairly 
disposed of by the observations that hav^ 
been stated, n^any cases will;. not remain. 
To those which do i^emain, we apply this 
final distinction ; ^^ that there is not sati&* 
^ctory evidence, that persons^ pretending 
to be original witnesses of the miradesv 
passed their hvjes in labours, dajugers, and 
sufferings, vohmtatily ui|dertaJs:0n: aqd uih 
dergone in attestation of the acqonnts 
which they deUvered, and properly in con, 
sequence of their belt^ of the truth^ of 
those, accounts/' . . 
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CHAPTER II. 

But they, with whom we argue, h^ve tifik 
doubtedlj a right to select their own ex-> 
amples. The instance with which Mr 
Hume has chosen bo confront tiie miracles 
of the New Testam^it, a;ndi which, there^ 
£^re, we are entitled ^ to regard as the 
Strongest which the history of the ' world 
Could supply to the inquiries of a wety 
acute and learned adversary, are thetha?e6 
'foUowing: v 

. I. The ^mre- of : a blind and of a \ntne 
man at Alexandria, by the anperor Ves*' 
pasian, as related by Tacitus ; 

« * • » 

4 
* * ^ 

II. The- restoration of the ilimb of an 
mtettdant in a' Spanii^ . churchy as told by 
Cardinal de Retz i and, ' 



...Kl 



- III. The- cUrai said to be performed ; at 
«he tomb-ofo^.Abb^ Paris, in. the early 
part of the present century. 
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L Tlie Bacnttbe of Tacifiar lis deSh&ei 
in these terms : " One of the connnon 
people of Alexandria, known to be diseased 
in his eyes, by" th6 atdmoihidcin of the god 
Serapis, whom that superstitious nation 
worship above all other gods, pi^ostrated 
himself bdbre t^e emperor, earnestly im- 
ploring from him a remedy for hiii blindness, 
and entreating that he would deign to 
anoint wilh his spitde his cheeks and the 
balls of his eyes. Another, diseased in his 
hand^ requested, by the admonilion of the 
same god, that he might be toud^ by the 
foot of the emperor. Vespasiim at first de* 
rided and despised their application; after- 
wards, when they continued to urge their 
petitions, he sometimes appeared to draad 
the imputation of vanity; at other. times, 
by the earnest supplication of: the. patients^ 
and the persuasion of his flatta*ers, to be 
induced to hope for success. At l^igth he 
commanded an inquiry to be made by the 
physicians, whether irach a blkajd&esii and 
debility were vincible by human aid. The 
report . of the phy'sicians: contained various 
points ; that in .the one the power of vision 
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was not destroyed, but would return if t&e 
obstacles were removed ; that in the other, 
the diseased joints might be restored, if a 
healing power were applied; that it was, 
perhaps^ agreeable to the gods to do^ this : 
that the emperor was elected by dirine as- 
sistance : lastly^ that the credit of the sue* 
cess would be the emperoi's, the ridicule of 
the disappointment would fall upon the 
pati^rts. Vespasian^ believing that every 
ihkag was in the power of his fortune, and 
that nothing was any longer incredible, 
whilst the multitude, which stood by, 
eagerly expected the event, with a counte- 
nance expressive of joy, executed what he 
was desired to do. Immediately the hand 
was restored to its use, and light returned 
to the blind man. They who were pre^ 
sent, relate both these cures, even at this 
time, when there is nothing to be gained 
i)y lying*/' 

Now, though Taqitus wrote this account 
twenty-^seven years after. the miiiade is said 
to have been performed, and wrote at Rome 
of what passed^ at Alexandria, and wrote 

• Twit. Hfat lib. ir. 
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dsd from peporl; and ahihough it does not 
app^tr that lot biad examined the story, or 
that he beUeved it (but rather the contrary), 
yet I tliiiik his: i^tiniony sufficient to prove 
that- siicb a transaction took pl^ce ; by 
which. i^miean, that the two ipen in ques« 
tioH did aipply to Vespais»ai^ ; th^t Vespasian 
did to^ch thb diseai^ in the maxmer re^ 
lated ; sind that a 6iire ^s reported to have 
followed the dpemtion. ' But 'the aefiair laf 
hours under a^ siKmg aad ju^ suspicion, 
that the whole of it was a concerted' knpos^ 
ture brought about by bdlia^on betweefi- 
tlie patients, thef'phjsiciati, aiifi the em-^ 
peror. This solution \is >probaM^^ becsuise 
there was eVefcy thing to suggei&t^ m&e^mf 
thing to facilitate such a ic^hetoe. The 
miracle was calculated to cdnferi hoftoor 
upon the emperor, and : upon the god 
Serapis. It was achieved in the midst of 
the emperor's flatterers and followers^;, in a 
city, and amongst a populace, beforehand 
devoted to his intesiest, and to the worship 
of the god; where it would have beea 
treason and* blasphemy together, to' have 
contradicted the lame' of the cure^ mt ^vea 
to have questioned it.; And what is very 
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oliservable m the 3cc6jont is^ liisLt the repott 
o£: the pbysicsansi ia ! jirit; siaoK i a report a$ 
would havie :beea inacte of a qa^e^ in which 
no. enitero^ mrks: q£ the disea^e^ le^Kkted^ 
and which, .wiiseq«€tn%^ was capaib^e of 
bddig easHy c^untfirt«it«d| viy.:%hAt m ths 
first jdf the |>atiG»ta;th& organs of viaton 
were i»9fk desird^od) that the . ^veakness of 
the second waft ia hlsjoioibi. The strongest 
d^cuaisCaitce in T^citus^'S ba^ation isy that 
the first patient was " nutui tabe ocu-^ 
Joncpi/ reiraaxked or ootorions for . the dis*^ 
ease m' his djesb . But this was a. citciwil-^ 
i^tai^e. whid) rm^i have found its way ifito 
the stbrj ^n its. progress: frcaaii a distant 
country, and!, during an interval of thirty 
yiears ; or it might be true that the malady 
of the; eyes was notorious, yet that the na- 
tuf« and degme of the disease, had never 
been, ascertained ; a. case by no means un** 
coitamon. The emplerdrls resarve was easily 
afiected ; or it is possible he might not be 

in the secriet; There does not seem to be 

' ■ > 

much weight in the ioi»ervatibn of Tacitus, 
that they who were present, continued even 
then to relale the story when there was 
vox. I. z 
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nothing to be gained by the lie. It only 
proves that those who had tokl the story for 
many years^ persisted in it. The state of 
mind of the witnesses and spectators at the 
time J is the point to be attended to. Stili 
less is there of pertinency in Mr Home's 
eulogium on the cautious an4 penetrating 
genius of the historian; for, it does not 
appear that the historian believed it. The 
terms in which he speaks of Serapis, the 
deity to whose interposition the miracle 
was attributed, scarcely suffer us to suppose 
that Tacifus thought the miracle to be. real : 
" by the admonition of the god: Serapis, 
whom that superstitious nation (dedita su- 
perstitionibus gens) worship abov« all other 
gods.^^ To have brought this supposed mi* 
racle within the limits of comparison witfe 
the miracles of Christ, it ought to have ap- 
peared, that a person of a low and private 
station, in the midst of enemies, with the 
whole power of the country opposing hiini 
with every oiie around him prejudiced or 
interested against his claims and character, 
pretended to perform thqse cures, and j re*- 
quired the spectators, upon the strengtk 
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of \Ait they saw, to give iip tbeir firmest 
Ii6p6s add opinkms, and follow him through 
a life of trial and danger; liiat many were 
so moved, as'1;o obey his call^ at the ex*- 
penee, both of every notion in which they 
had been brought up, and of their : ease, 
safety,' and reputation ; and. that by /these 
beginnings^: a change was produced jn the 
wotld, the effidcts of which remain to this 
day ; a case, both in its circumstances and 
consequences, very unlike any thing we 
find in Tacitus's, relation- 

. II* The story taken from the Memoirs of 
Cardinal de Retg) whicfe is the second ex* 
ample alleged by. Mr Hume, is this 2 " In 
the church of Saragossa in Spain, the ca- 
nons showed me a man whose business it 
was to light the lamps ; telling me, that he 
had been several years at the gate with one 
leg only. I saw him with two */' 

It is stated by Mr Hume, that the car- 
dinal, who relates this story, did not believe 
it : and it nowhere appears, that he either 

♦ Liv. iv, A.D. 1654. 
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examined the limb, oi asked the patient, or 
indeed any one, a single question about the 
matter. An artificial leg, wrought with art, 
would be sufficient, in a place where no 
such contrivance had ever before been 
heard of, to give origin and currency to 
the report. The ecclesiastics of the place 
would, it is probable, favour the story, in- 
asmuch as it advanced the honour of their 
image and church. And iSth^y patronised 
it, no other person at Saragossa, in the 
middle of the last century, would care to 
dispute it. The story likewise coincid- 
ed, not less with the wishes and precon- 
ceptions of the people, than with the into- 
rests of their ecclesiastical rulers: so that 
there tvas prejudice hacked by authorir 
ty, and both operating upon extreme ig- 
norance^ to account for the success of 
the imposttoe. If, as I have suggested, 
the contrivance of an artificial limb was 
then new, it would not occur to the car- 
dinal himself to suspect it ; especially 
under the carelessness of mind with which 
he heard the tale, and the little incli- 
nation he felt to scrutinize or expose its 
fallacy. 
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III. The miracles related li). haVe bebn 
wrought at the tomb of the Abb6 Ea^risy 
admit in general of this solution. The 
patients who ftcqueinted the tomb^ were so 
affected by their devotion, tiieir expecta-* 
tion, the place, the solemnity, and^ ^bove 
all, by the sympathy of the surrounding 
multitude, thit many of them were, thrown 
ink) violent convulsions, which corivi:d3^ions^ 
in certaui inst^^nces, prodviiced a removal 
of disordei^ depending lipon <l)bBtructioti4 
We shaU, at this day, have the less difficult 
ty in admitting the above account, bp- 
caUse it is rtife very sAtofe thing a* liath 
lately been experienced in the opetatloni 
of animal magnetism ; and the report 
of the Fr*iieb physiciatfs updh that myste- 
rtous wmed^'is vtty. ^pfkitMe'tti tb6' pi*fe^ 
keht considferatiofty-t^^; tha* tfi^ 'flrfet^nilfers 
to the art, by working upon' th^'iftiagiiiai- 
tions of their patients, were frequently 
^ble to jwodUte cdAvtilsiofli; thAt con- 
VtiMdns do prodiicfedj »hre' amongst thfc 
most powerful, 'but) *dit tfefe sattfe' liiti^, 
most uncertain and unmanageable appli- 
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eatidna to! the lulnian frame which can be 
einpI<Dyed. ' > 

• ■ I. all • ' • 

^ GircumstEDceSy : which indicate this exn 
plication in the case of the Paiisian mi* 
racles, are the following : 
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:. 1. They w^v^tefitative. . Out of many 
thousand sick, infirm, and diseased peisons, 
tFho I resorted to the tomii>^ the professed 
history of the miracles contains « only nine 
cvires*^ . • 



• ,\ 



.2. The convulsions ^.t |;he toinb are adr 
piitted. 



• t 
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/S., The diseases were, for th© most pa^, 
of that; i?ort whi^h depends upon inaction 
and , obstructipEji '^s dfopsies, palsies, and 
some tumours,: - 

> . . . ► » . • 

4. The cures were gradual ; sqcpe p^r 
tijents attending, jnany days,^ spme. j^vergU 
ii;eeksy and somp sieveral >n9iaths., 
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5. The cures were many of them incom* 
plete. 
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6, Others' were temporary ♦. 

So that all the wonder we are called: 
^poh to ' account for . is, that, out of aii 
almost innumerable multitude : which re- 
ported to the tomb for the cure of their 
complaints^ and many of whom were there 
agitated by strong convulsions, a very 
small propbrtion experienced «. beneficial 
change ; in ^eir conbtitution, espetially in 
the action of the ^ncrvies and • glamts. • * 
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- Some of the cases' alleged, do not re- 
quire that we should have recourse to this 
solution. The first calse in the catalogue 
is scarcely distinguishable .from; the pro* 
gross of a natural' recovery. It was that 
of a young man, who laboured imder an 
inflammation of one eye, and had lost the 
ai^ht of the ' other. The inflamed eye was 
relidved, but the blindness of the other 
remained. The inflammation \ had 'beitbre 



'* The veBi4tt will fii^d these particulars Tcrified ia the de« 
jfail, by the accurate inquiries of the present Bishop of Sarumj^ 
in his Criterion of Miracles, p. 132^ et seq. 
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been abated by medicine : and the young 
man, at the time of his attendance at the 
tomb, was using a lotioii b£ laudanutn. 
And, wibat ife a still mote material part of 
the case, the inilammation after some in- 
terval returned. Another, case was that of 
a young man who had lost his sight by the 
puncture of an awl^ and the discharge of 
the : aqueous humour through the wound. 
The sight,/: which had beeii gradually r6-? 
turning, was much improved during hia 
visit to the tomb, that is, probably, in the 
same degtee in which the discharged hu^^ 
mour . . was ; i replaced ; by fresh . ^secretions* 
And' it is observable^ liiat these two jare 
the only oases, which^ . from . their nature^ 
should seem unlikely to be affected by con* 
vulsions*^. . I • 
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In one material respect Ijallovr^ that the 
PaUbian miracles were different froja those 
related by Tacitus, and from the Spanish 
miracle of the cardinal de Retz. They had 
not, like them, all the power aiid all the 
prejudice of the country, on. their $id6 to 
begin with. They were alleged by one 
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party against another, by tli^ Jangenists 
againisft the Jesuits, These were of course 
opposed and eXajtoinedby their adversaries. 
The consequence of which examination 
wa3> that many falsehoods were detected, 
that with something really extraordinary 
much fraud appeared to be mixed. And 
if some of the cases upon which designed 
misrepresentation could not be charged, 
weriB not at the time satisfactorily ac- 
counted, for, it was because the efficacy of 
strong spasmodic affections was not then 
sufficiently known. Finally, the cause of 
Jansenism did not rise by the miracles, 
but sunk, although the miracles had 
the anterior persuasion of all the nu- 
merous adherents of that cause to set out 
with. 

These, let us remember, are the strongest 
examples, which the history pf ages sup- 
plies. In none of them was the miracle 
unequivocal; by none of them, were esta- 
bUshed prejudices and persuasions over- 
thrown ; of none of them, did the credit 
make its way, in opposition to authority 
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and power ; by none of them, were fliafty 
induced to commit themselves, and that in 
contradiction to prior opinions, to a liSs of 
mortification, dang^, and sufferings; none 
were called upon to attest them, at the ex^ 
pence of their fortunes and safety *• 

* It may be thought that the historian of the Parisian mi. 
racles, M. Montgeron, forms an exception to ^h is lastassertion^ 
He presented his book (with a suspicion, as it should seem, 
of the danger of what he was doing) to the king ; and was 
shortly afterwards committed to prison ; from which he neyer 
came onU Had the miracles been uneqniyocal, and had M. 
Montgeronbeen originally conrinced by them, I sfaonld hare 
allowed this exception. It would have stood, I think, alone, 
in the argument of our adversaries. But, beside what has 
been observed of the dubious nature of the miracles, the ac- 
count w^ch M. IMLontgeroB has himself left of his eonrersion, 
shows both the state of his mind^ and thai his perntashn was 
not built upon external miracles,'^^^ Scarcely had he entered 
the churchyard, when he was struck," he tells us, ^^ with 
awe and reverence, having never before heard prayers pro. 
nounccd with so much ardour and transport as he observed 
amongst the supplicants at the tomb. Upon this, throwing 
himself on his knees, resting his elbows on the tomb-stone, 
and covering his face with his hands, he spake the following 
prayer : O thouy by whose intercession so many miracles 
are said to be performed^ if it be true that a part of thee sur» 
viveth the gr<xvey and that thou hast influence with the 
Almighty J have pity -on the darkness of my understanding^ 
and through his mercy obtain the removal of it.** Having 
prayed thus, ^^ many thoughts," as he sayeth, ^^ began 
to open themselves to his mind ; and so profound was his 
attention, that he continued on his knees four hours, not 
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in the least disturbed by the Tast crowd of surrotiiiding sup- 
plicants. During this time, all the arguments which he had 
ever heard or read in favour of Christianity, occurred to him 
with so much force, and seemed so strong and conrincing^ 
that he went home fully satisfied of the truth of religion la 
general, and of the holiness and power of that' person, who,*^ 
as he supposed, ^^ had engaged the Diyioe goodness to en« 
lighten his understanding so suddenly/' Douglas's Crit« of 
Mir. p. 214. 



END OF THE FIRST YOIiUME. 
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